

















When Equipment is 


the Decisive Factor— 
. - 


HERE is no alibi for inefficient equipment in the 
modern composing room. Profit can follow only 
when the most productive methods are used. 

The Ludlow system of composition offers many 
advantages and economies of operation that cannot be 
approached by any other method. 

When the time element is of prime importance the 
Ludlow produces unlimited quantities of type without 
delay or intermediate steps. The size range available is 
from 6 to 72 point. Direct from the hot metal, new 
faces in sluglines are cast as the copy requires. There is 
never a reset line or loss of time because of shortage 
of characters or limited spacing material. 

There is no place in present-day business for the 
printer who cannot successfully compete with his most 
efficiently equipped competitors. 

Printers everywhere are realizing this. The result is 
an ever-increasing demand for the Ludlow system. 
Have you considered the possibilities of the Ludlow 
system in your plant? A request for full information 
implies no obligation on your part. 


+ + + 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN THE NEW LUDLOW STELLAR BOLD { 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Metals Refining Company, Hammond, Indiana 
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More than a thousand Trade 
Composition plants in the United _ 
States and Canada are engaged in 
meeting the requirements of printers for 
Composition and Make-up Service. 

These plants are owned and opera- 
ted by men who have mastered the 
intricate details of hand and machine 
composition. They are specialists in 
composing-room operation. They have 
equipped their plants with adequate 
typographic material of all kinds to meet 
the various demands made upon them. 
Operations are carried forward with a 


degree of efficiency unequalled else- 


where in the printing industry. 
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way of typesetting, you will find 
a Trade Composition plant ready 
to serve you quickly, at a fair price 


Trade 


plant service includes straight-matter, 


and at a cost known to you. 


machine or hand-set composition on 
the galley, or the most intricate kind of 
work—completely made up in pages to 
be delivered to you ready for printing, 
or to the foundry for plating. 

This service gives you the opportun- 
ity to make a profit on composition 
without the necessity of maintaining in 
your own composing room the equip- 


ment necessary to produce it. 


ze 


NEW YORK OFFICE, AT TWO HUNDRED AND NINE FOURTEENTH STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 
Metals of Guaranteed High Quality for all Typesetting and Typecasting Machines 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 


$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1835, at the post office ac Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





VARIED COMBINATIONS OF FACES 


ARE A SIMPLE MATTER 
ON THE INTERTYPE 


a INTERTYPE MIXER is 
indispensable for com- 
position requiring different 
faces in the same line—Ro- 
man and Lightface Italic 
with Small Caps, or Bold 
with Bold Italic. It is often 
very desirable to give cus- 
tomers such combinations of 
faces in the same line, and 
it can be done economically 
on the Intertype Mixer. 

On the Mixer, the operator changes instantly from 
the upper magazine to the lower. He does not have 
to wait until the matrices from the upper are dis- 
tributed, before changing to the lower magazine. 
Distribution is entirely automatic. 

These advantages are secured without the intro- 


WHERE DISTRIBUTION IS 
ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 
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duction of any complicated 
mechanisms. The automatic 
distribution is handled by a 
single distributor box, and 
the changes from one maga- 
zine to another are made 
with the flip of a lever. 

Among the many users of 
the remarkable Intertype 
Mixer are The Record, of 
Stockton, Calif.; Times-Pic- 
ayune, New Orleans, La.; 
Sun Telegram, San Bernardino, Calif.; The Times, 
New York City; The Plaindealer, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Daily News, Dayton, Ohio. 

Investigate the Intertype Mixer. You will prob- 
ably find that there are many reasons why this versa- 
tile Intertype would prove a profitable investment. 


Write to the nearest Intertype office. 


eee Sfondardized 


INTERTYPEZ 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: Brooklyn, N. Y. 360 Furman St.; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 
816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Les Angeles 1220 South Maple pany ; 
Boston 80 Federal St.; London; Berlin. Dilsceliineaes throughout the world 


Text set in Intertype Garamond Sevies. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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An INSTALLATION oj 


HAMILTON 


EQUIPMENT 
always results in lower 
OPERATING COSTS and 


increased PROFITS. Our 
experience of nearly 50 
years of continuous con- 
tact with printers has en- 
abled us to develop our 
equipment to a degree 
justifying this statement. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. 





Eastern Warehouse, Rahway, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast Office and Factory 
4440 East Forty-ninth Street, Los Angeles, California 


Hamilton Goods are sold by all prominent Type Founders and Dealers everywhere 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








BETTER CONTROL 
For OFFSET DRESSES 


The motor and control equipment is a 
vital element in offset printing. That 
is why Kimble Engineers have given the 
matter so much attention. Motors with 
the exacting characteristics required 
for press drive are matched with con- 
trol apparatus that anticipates every 
requirement of offset press operation. 


Kimble Control for cylinder presses, job 

presses, or folders, is equally effective. 

For every type of printing machinery 

there is a Kimble Motor and Control 
Kimble unit that exactly fits the requirements. 
A, C. Variable 


Speed Printing 2 , 
ress Motor Ask your printer’s supply salesman or 


write us for quotation on your needs 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 W. Hastings St. 23 Chicago, U. S. A. 


iD 


Made for Printers. since -1905 
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The Missing Link for Many a Shop— 
a LEE Two-Revolution PRESS 


Made in “Fly” and ‘Carrier’ Delivery styles; 
the No. 38 takes a sheet up to 24x36 inches, 
greater than any other pony press. And the 


There’s many a shop whose balance sheet 
would tell a much more cheerful story if a 
CHALLENGE-LEE Press were in daily oper- 


ation. Maybe your shop is 
one of this kind — maybe 
you yourself are like a lot 
of printers who got a gen- 
uine surprise at the way this 
press, at its moderate cost, 
turns out work and makes 
money for its owner. 


‘Just what we needed to spur 
our business and make more 


money” said one buyer. And 
that’s the way other users 
feel, too. For this splendid 
producing unit does more work, does better 
work, and makes more money consisteatly, 
day in and day out, for printers everywhere. 


THE 






MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHALLENGE MAC 
GRAND HAVEN, Mic ya a 




















“T's a 


Challenge’”’ 


Made by CHALLENGE—and back- 
ed up with the long - standing 
CHALLENGE reputation for Better 
Printing Accessories. 


The CHALLENGE-LEE Two-Re- 
volution Press is incomparable at 
its price. “It’s a CHALLENGE” 
on performance, on quality of 
work, on ease of handling and on 
moneymaking ability. Before you 
buy be sure you— 


See a LEE 




















Challense Machinery 


CHICAGO 


17-19 E. Austin Ave. 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





No. 42 takes a sheet up to 
26x40 inches. It is simple— 
strong—enduring. Fit for a 
lifetime of perfect perform- 
ance—and a Lee Press does 
better work at less cost. 


And here’s a feature you'll 
especially like; through the 
entire printing stroke the 
bed is geared directly to the 
cylinder—there is no inter- 
mediate gear—which means 
perfect register, positively. 


See a LEE. Examine it closely. See the kind 
of work it does. Then consider its moderate 
purchase price! And you'll be surprised! 















Co. 


NEW YORK 
200 Hudson Street 












Two SIZES OF CHRISTENSEN 
WIRE STITCHER FEEDERS 













Basic Machine, Two Stations 
and Two Stitcher Heads. 


NEW PONY 


Cc Operates at speeds up to 9,000 operations per hour, Two, Three or Four 
CH R | OTE N 2 E N Stitches at Each Operation. 
Single Range: 2% x 5 in. to 12 x 18 in.—2, 3 & 4 Stitch work 
Double Range: 2% x 8 in. to 12 x 27 in.—4, 6 & 8 Stitch work 


The new Pony Christensen is just as efficient within its range as the Standard 
Christensen Stitcher Feeder so well known to the trade. 








Basic Machine, Two Stations 
and Two Stitcher Heads. 












| STANDARD | 
: C H RI S Gyeraee at ape ue o_—_ operations per hour, Two, Three, Four, Six 
§ or Eight Stitches at Each Operation. 

STEN EN Single Range: 3 x 6 in. to 12 x 20 in.—2 to 8 Stitch work 
Double Range: 3 x 8 in. to 12 x 27 in.—4 to 16 Stitch work 









: The Standard Christensen is also built in larger sizes to handle work up 
| to 18 x 39 in. 

NSERTING and Stitching on Christensen Stitcher Feeders a production equal to that of two, three or four hand stitch- 
reduce two operations to only one operation. Books inserted ers, depending on the class of work. Let our representative 
onthe machine are stitched automatically without additional tell you which of these two machines will do your inserting 
Labor Cost or handling. A Christensen Stitcher Feeder gives and stitching most economically and conveniently. 
DEXTER FOLDER CO., 28 W. 23rd St., New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 







DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Business 
IS MOTION 


Business has been cleverly 
defined as the application 


- Mihai 1 Is Why Busy of motion to matter. Other 


things being equal, the 


Printers Install swifter and more accurate 
the motion the better and 


KELLY ssc’ 
AUTOMATICS 


Kellys are the acknowledged “pacemakers of the pressroom,” good for three shifts 
a day, week in and week out — taking the run-of-the-hook. Kellys give large pro- 
duction, accurate register and satisfactory profit-margin per dollar turnover. Kellys 
are swift, sure, practically continuous in operation and always dependable. The Kelly 
is the “press of no regrets,” as thousands of printers in busy pressrooms the world 

over are demonstrating by daily 


THE STYLE B KELLY AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS 
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experience. 


Kellys are completely constructed, 
tested and fully guaranteed by along 
established organization in one of the 
largest, the most modern and best 
equipped automatic printing press 
plants in America. You can safely buy 
Kellys on their reputation. 


KELLY PRESSES 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


THE No. 2 KELLY AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal- i 


Winnipeg; ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LTD., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, 
England; NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN BERNHARD GOTHIC MEDIUM 
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(= €THE RADIOQe= 


We return to the town crier... but now, instead of a megaphone, we have the deli- 
cate Audion that magnifies the crier’s message so that it can be heard by millions of 
people. The voice of the world now speaks to the homes of America, and this closer kin- 
ship of the American people will strengthen our market and make more productive the 
power of modern advertising through the product of the printing press as well, and to 


which Radio itself also turns for help in making known its many virtues and plans. 


WESTVACO INSPIRATION M. F. 
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MESSENGERS 
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PRINTING NEED 





See reverse side for LisT OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Copyright 1929 West Virginia Pulp @ Paper Company 





(6 the MILL PRICE LIST Dittributors 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


ATLANTA, GA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. RICHMOND,VA. Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 201 Governor Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. =ROCHESTER,N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


Bradley-Reese Company ne 
308 West Pratt Street r. LOUIS, MO. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B ST. PAUL, MINN. Graham Paper Company 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 56 East Fourth Street 
180 Congress Street A \N'PONIO, EX. Graham Paper Company 


The Union Paper & TwineCo. £90 Geahem Senet 
Larkin Terminal Building VAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp & Paper 

), ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Co. 503 Market Street 
eeubelauanianinl ‘RINGEIELD, \LASS. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 42 Hampden Street 
ds ideauaiaapeines| WASHINGTON, D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 


\ND, O. The Union Paper & Twine Co. First & H Streets, S. E. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 
Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 


411 South Main Street 


’AUKEE, WIS. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 
\POLIS, MINN. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company , 
222 Second Avenue, North 
NEW HAVEN,CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
15 Orange Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets 


NEW YORK,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp& PaperCo, 
New York Central Building, Park Avenue at 46th Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Co. ’ 
15-17 E. California Avenue —_ : 
OMAHA, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company — | 
Ninth & Harney Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper a 
Co, Public Ledger Building cae: ured 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | The Chatfield & Woods ’ 
Co. of Pennsylvania WEST VIRGINIA PULP 


Second & Liberty Avenues 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. The Arnold-Roberts Co. AND PAPER COMPANY 


86 Weybosset Street i. 





Modern printing plant of Austin design and construction 


Printers Need Modern Plants, Too 


RINTING and publishing has this big fact in common with 
other industries. It is a production proposition, and must be put 
on an efficient production basis if it is to be continuously profitable. 


The most successful industries have applied this principle to the 
highest degree. New, modern plants have displaced old ones. Far- 
sighted executives have seen that a concern to be successful today 
must have the fundamental advantage of an up-to-date plant de- 
signed for economical production. 

Austin has designed and built many such plants for printers and 
allied trades, as well as for other industries. You will be interested 
in many of the facts available on types of plants, their comparative 
advantages and costs, layout, useful floor space, lighting, ventilating. 

Speed and low cost in designing and building up-to-date plants 
are factors in Austin service that appeal to executives considering 
new construction. 

Phone the nearest Austin office, write or send the memo below. 


wWwvVv 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, the complete project 
—design, construction and equipment —are all handled by this one capable or- 
ganization. The contract guarantees in advance the low total cost, completion 
date within a specified short time, high quality of materials and workmanship. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 7 Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 
Portland Phoenix * Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canadi, Limited 





Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a project containing ---.----.--------- sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


.-City- IP 10-29 








“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


....a PATENTED process that produces Raised Printing that is HARD, 
FLEXIBLE and PERMANENT, in all colors including gold and silver. It is 
the ONLY raised printing process that “Won’t scratch or crack off.” Guar- 
anteed not to deteriorate with age. 


The Embossographer 


Patented and Patents Pending 


An automatic machine for producing Raised Printing, Embossography, Thermography, etc. 
Made in a variety of sizes for every need. 


The Embossographer is a separate and distinct unit, whose function is to apply the com- 
pound, clean off the excess, and deliver to heater. Will handle any and every variety of 


compound. 


The Embossographer is without question the most simple and foolproof machine of its 
kind now on the market; will operate with one pound of compound. One turn of a knob 
regulates the supply of more or less powder. Built for hand feeding, or to operate direct 


from a press. 


The Embossographer 
is the crowning 
achievement of a prac- 
tical printer, after over 
15 years of actual ex- 
perience in producing 
raised printing effects. 








Complete and ready to run and operate in connection with your heater, $350.00 
Complete, with one of our Model No. 4, Outfit No. 1 Heaters as shown above, $500.00 








Embossing, Engraving 


bee ie | The Embossograph Process} Comsounds Hard 


bossograph Machine, 
Gas or Electric Heat, Flexible and Perma- 
complete with Motor, Company, Inc. nent. Neutral for all 


Inks and Powders, ESTABLISHED 1915 color ink; also for 
ready torun, fully Bronzer. ... Send for 


guaranteed . $100.00 251 William Street NEW YORK, N. . - price list. 
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HEN every drop is more precious than gold, water is the most valuable of 
man’s possessions . . . For without it he cannot live . . . Prized, too, are those 
few sources of natural waters suitable by their purity and chemical content 

for fine paper making — such waters as those with which Artesian Bond is made. . . 
These waters, always pure, clear and of even temperature, give Artesian Bond its supe- 
rior uniformity and brilliancy . . . Learn to know Artesian Bond . . . Ask for samples 
... Tear it to test its body . . . Hold it to the light and note its clear, even color... 
You'll find it a splendid, hand-sorted, and loft-dried sheet . . . And its liberal rag con- 
tent makes it stand up dependably. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
FARGO. DAK. 


Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

L. S. Bosworth Company 
LIMA, OHIO 
Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WilcoxeMosher Leffholm Company 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Lewmar Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Ceneral Paper Co., Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
S.andard Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 
Andrews Paper House 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 


. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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‘Extra! New gold fields 
in California!’’ Such was 
the news broadcast by 
the Mu!'ti-Feed Revolving 
Press in use in 1850, 
which was doubtless an 
object of awe and amaze- 
ment to the hoop-skirted 
ladies who marveled at its 
performance. 


‘Cy arm at: 


CHICAGO 
636-720 Sherman Street 


KALAMAZOO 
223 West Ransom Street 


PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th Street 


For 80 
































SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 

















HEN, as now, good printers depended on Bingham’s 

Rollers to get the best out of their press equipment. But in 
those days only composition rollers were available, whereas now 
Bingham furnishes any kind of roller for any press . . . what- 
ever your preference or requirements may dictate ... for letter 
press, offset, or lithography. Fourteen modern factories, strate- 
gically located, at your service! Use our Red Shipping Labels! 


We supply any kind of rollers for any kind of press! 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Cor. East and Harrison Streets 


ST. LOUIS 
514-516 Clark Avenue 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
1432 Hamilton Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 
721-723 Fourth Street 


ATLANTA NASHVILLE 
274-6 Trinity Ave., S.W. 911 Berryhill Street 


DETROIT 
4391 Apple Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 
629 South Alabama Street 


DALLAS 
1310 Patterson Avenue 


Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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A SNVEW TYPOGRAPH 


Is your eye on the future? Would you be able to handle a 
sudden important numbering job? Don’t rely on old, worn- 
out numbering equipment when a small outlay will assure 
the greatest efficiency with the Super-Force Typograph. 
Modern in construction, modern in economy, this machine 
serves the printer with modern freedom from trouble. Look 
ahead —and be ready for any numbering emergency with 
the Super-Force. 

The same modern skill that devised the Super-Force is 
also available for the construction of special numbering 
equipment of all kinds. It will pay you to be informed in 
advance on this phase of numbering. Let us show you how 
Force engineers have solved the special numbering require- 
ments of many prominent manufacturers throughout the 
country =a call will involve no obligation. 


Wim. A. Force & Co., Inc. 
105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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| ANNOUNCING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF COATED PAPERS... by COLLINS 
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N AN AGE which has happily 
receded from a stubborn demand for the con- 
ventional, Collins Moderne rightfully takes its 
place. It is a semi-dull coated paper with a 
background motif daringly yet not excessively 
done and so subtly suggestive that it in no way 
conflicts with the message or the illustrations 
printed upon it. Collins Moderne adds emphasis 
to the modern trend in papers inaugurated by 
Laidtone Book. Its surface is ideally suited to 
the fragile halftone dot or to the most rugged 
line engraving—and in either of its four dis- 
tinctive colors, White, Ivory, Terra Cotta or 
Green, Moderne Book blends beautifully with 
Moderne Translucent Cover for a thousand dif- 
ferent jobs. ..A Demonstration Portfolio, filled 
with suggestions by well-known artist-designers, 
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quite as original and refreshing as the paper it 
exhibits, will besent promptly tothose interested. 






Sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 











A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








' WRITE FOR THE 
MODERNE DEMONSTRATION PORTFOLIO? 
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Premier two revolution with auto- 
matic suction feeder and pile de- 
livery; sizes 30x41, 35x45, 38x48, 
43x52, 45x56, 49x66. 
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Investigate this Featu sal 


Be you buy, investigate! Study the positive Premier 
extension delivery with five sheets visible at all times, 
three of the sheets printed, thus allowing a longer period for 


i 





August 15, 1929 
We acknowledge the 


| superb performance of | the ink to set, eliminating offset. 

your Premier Auto- : 

a Investigate the Premier’s exceptionally rigid type bed, the 
| pas! irty months, 7 . 
| during which time the double width bed gear keyed to the large drive shaft, the heavy 

have been i 

iimost continual op | bed racks, the wide tracks which reduce wear because two of 
| sapien. the four are directly under the bed bearers, the unusual im- 
| They lived up to every : : Fateh : ; 
| promise. pressional strength, the ink distribution system, the inter- 
| [Name on changeable composition rollers which reduce roller costs. 
request 








| Investigate the Premier before you decide. Write the nearest 
| sales office and ask for a representative to give you complete facts. 





Harris-‘SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co., GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, O. 


Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, 


[The PREMIER] eee 
I 
b HARRIS’SEYBOLD:>POTTER 
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FREE ~ send the 


coupon NOW for 


We are only too glad to send you entirely 
free of charge a good-size trial can of 
Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner, 
because we know that you will never 
want to get along without it again. 

For there is nothing like Phenoid for 
cleaning fresh or hard-caked ink from 
line cuts, halftones, fountains, and all 
parts of the press or the job. Absolutely 
greaseless. Pour some on paper. Leaves 
no stain. That’s proof. Invaluable for 
gravure work. 

Phenoid is used by printers of all 
kinds—from the big metropolitan news- 
papers all the way down to the smallest 
country print shops. 

Get your free sample can now and 
learn why. Please attach the coupon to 
your business letterhead. 


a generous 
sample of 


HENOID 
eae te en, 


TRADE MARK 


the instantaneous type 
cleaner that is far 
superior to any other 


, = aAF 
—_—_— . ‘ * — ™ 
- Ie 


Chalmers Chemical Company 
123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Use Phenoid Gentlemen: 


Please send me entirely free of charge a generous 


you will wonder 





| 
| 
| 
just once and sample can of Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner. | 
| 
| 
| 


how you ever got 








along without it 
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i windmills, orange wheelbarrows, 
red plows, green pumps—the farmer no 
less than his city neighbor responds to 
the appeal of Beauty! 

Manufacturers of farm implements have 
long known this. Colored paints they have 
used with lavish hand. And now they’re 
using colored inks, process plates—and 
coated paper. 

The old idea of cramming an envelope full 
to the postage limit—with 

the cheapest possible light- 

weight mail-order printing 

—has at last given way. . . 

Beauty in printed matter, 

like Beauty in products, has 

been found to pay. 


y 
© 
© 


There is one technical fact you should 
always bear in mind: fine-screen halftones 
and color plates require coated paper. Only 
coated surfaces can show them to advan- 
tage. That’s why engravers use coated papers 
to prove their engravings. With CanTINE’s, 
printers can equal engravers’ proofs on 
press runs. 
The CantinE MILLs have been making 
coated papers exclusively for over forty 
years. CANTINE’S can be depended on for 
satisfactory printing, folding and wear. 
Specify them. . . Sample 
Book and nearest dis- 
tributor’s name upon re- 
quest. Address our Dept. 
344. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


CL 20) 
UNMMACSL PAPERS 


CANFOLD *« ASHOKAN * ESOPUS * VELVETONE * LITHO C.1S. 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND *« HI-ARTS * M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE 
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_ Till Have Half a Million 
F olded by Noon Tomorrow ! e 8 


EN an important customer is 

on the wire wanting to know 

whether delivery can be speeded up 

on a big run job, and the Superintend- 
ent says: 


“Yes Sir! Tell ’em Pil have half a 
million folded by noon tomorrow!” 


then you appreciate owning a Cleve- 
land Folder. 


There are five models of Cleveland 
Folding Machines to fit the volume of 
business of any printer or binder. 


If you'll give us a chance we can 
demonstrate the accuracy of our state- 
ments and show you how to reduce 
your average hourly or per thousand 
folding cost possibly as much as fifty 
per cent or better. 


JHe [jeveranofajgins facwinela 


General Offices and Factory: 1929-31 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Building 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Bldg. 


CHICAGO—343 S. Dearborn cor. Van Buren 
LOS ANGELES— East Pico and Maple Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 


Check the size of machine which would fit your needs and we will prove our statements to you. 


C) Model “K” (39x 52) (|) Model “B” (26x 40) (_) Model “O” (19x25) () Model “E” (17x22) (| Model “L” (17 x 22) 
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moe A > . | 
SPORTSMAN | fF O0SE BEAUTIFUL, 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


EN ERA. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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ind Controllers 
eRumford Press 


HESE and many other well-known magazines—names of distinction 
RLO .: in the world of literature—are all printed and bound by the Rumford 
; Press on General Electric equipped printing machinery. 





This long list of distinguished publications demands the utmost in de- 
pendable equipment. That is why practically every press and auxiliary 
machine in this modern plant is equipped with G-E Motorized Power. 






Whether your plant consists of a single job press or a battery of rotaries, 
G-E Motorized Power can give you a new conception of economical, 
dependable, and flexible drive. Your nearest G-E office will supply 
complete information. 















BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 P.M., 
E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 





{ JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, | 





come 
a 200-275 
SALES oO FFI ¢ Poke EN -¢C.} PAL e rT §sE Ss 
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PRINTERS NEED GOOD FLOORS 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of printing presses or the constant truck- 
ing of forms or heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring is necessary. Printers 
everywhere have found Kreolite Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. 

Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with 
the tough end-grain uppermost. The grooves in every block are filled with Kreolite Pitch 
which binds the entire floor into a solid unit. 

Below are a few of the big printing plants where Kreolite Wood Block Floors are in use: 


CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
COURIER POST COMPANY CAMDEN, N. J. 
DETROIT NEWS DETROIT, MICH. 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. . DAYTON, OHIO 
(Printing Shop) 
NEW YORK EVENING POST .. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Our Kreolite Engineers will study your needs and make recommendations without any 


obligation on your part. Write today and let us furnish you with full information. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 


LOPLEAEA GES EF FOES, 
7 PL CEIBRL PAIL ITEP 


} 
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AUTOMATIC HIGH-SPEED BRONZING 


‘ 
_ SS 
Ow 


Working directly with a modern speed press is 
the way to get production. The BARMA BRONZER 


is shown above with a Kelly B Automatic Press. 
Write for details of this and other combinations. 


soatianticave. MORLEY PP. SMITH BOSTON, MASS. 


(Low2or- 


“Tt would have been on time IF.. 


“IF the weather hadn’t changed!” 

Bahnson Humidifiers remove the IF from the 

weather, as far as printing conditions are con- 
B A H N S @) N cerned, and help you to maintain production 

schedules and meet delivery promises. They 

prevent register troubles due to shrinkage or 


HUMIDIFIERS expansion of paper, and eliminate delays and 


spoilage due to static electricity. 


Bahnson units operate automatically. They 
start automatically when the relative humidity 
drops below a predetermined point, and they 
stop automatically when the humidity is at 


A FEW USERS the right percentage for best work. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. . . Hartford, Conn. Our booklet, “Printing With Conditions Just 
Christian Science Publishing Society . . Boston, Mass. Right,” contains much valuable information 


Conde Nast, Inc Greenwich, Conn. 
Duncan Lithographing Company . . Hamilton, Canada on this subject. Send for it. Then make a few 
Fort Orange Paper Company . . . . Castleton, N. Y. 2 age 2 A 

Ginn & Company Boston, Mass. inquiries among printers who are using the 
Government Printing Office . . . Washington, D.C. 

Robt. O. Law Co Chicago, II. Bahnson System. 

Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Review Printing & Stationery Co. . . . . Decatur, Ill. 


Southam Press Montreal, Canada % The BAHNSON Company, 93 Worth St., New York 


Co., Mitti dW , Mass. . : 
REE OS eT me eR nS ee General Offices and Factory + - Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





providetheeasiest,safest, most economical 
method of controlling humidity in print- 
ing plants. The first cost is reasonable, 
and the operating cost is almost negligible. 
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You wouldn’t use 
a press like this 
today ...so why 
use old fashioned 
rollers? 





modern presses demand modern rollers 


The old press pictured above is interesting as an 
antique—but it served its usefulness years ago— 
just as old style ink rollers have served theirs. 
Today—in order to render the utmost in service, 
meet competition and effect economies, modern 
presses demand modern rollers. 


Ideal Typographic Rollers 


Here are rollers that are in use throughout 
America’s most modern printing plants. They 
stand the rigid “light test’? for precision—and 
come to you absolutely true and even. Ideal 
Typographic Rollers won’t shrink, swell or melt 
under any conditions of service—on any press at 
any speed. They are unaffected by cleaning 
fluids. Dark colors wash off quickly permitting 
the immediate use of yellows or whites. 


Our products 
are fully 
protected by 
United States 
Patents 


General Offices 
and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 


Chicago, III. NEW YORK 


(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


Graphic Rollers 


Although usable in all positions, Graphic Rollers 
are designed primarily for form positions on all 
presses equipped with Ideal Ductors and Distrib- 
utors. They will not melt regardless of press 
speed or weather conditions—and have but a 
minimum of shrinkage. Graphic Rollers may be 
set, washed and used like ordinary glue rollers— 
but without the disadvantages. 

* o « 
The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. maintains a very 
complete laboratory and will be pleased to co- 
operate with printers in working out any special 
roller or printing problems which they may have. 


This Book FREE! 


Our free book 
pointsthe way to 
greater printing 
profits... 
Write for it today 


Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
Long Island City 


CHICAGO New Yor 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





FREESE 





Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
onall presses. A big forward step 
in pressroom practice, particularly 
for large establishments, and in 
shops where a constant supply of 
good rollers is essential. 





Typographic Rollers 


Made by a patented process of 
vulcanized vegetable oils and var- 
nishes similarto those used in print- 
ing inks. All-season rollers ground 
true. Guaranteed not to melt, 
shrink or swell. For use as ductors 
and distributors on all presses and 
for form rollers with rubber type. 





“RRS 


Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes, For all 
positions—water or ink—on 
any offset orlithograph press, 
printingon paperortin. Made 
with either smoothor grained 
surface, ground true. Need 
no breaking in or scraping. 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous composi- 
tion principally for use as form rollers. 
May also be used as ductors and dis- 
tributors. Can be used at any desired 
sone of press. Guaranteed not to melt. 
IDEAL News Graphic Rollers are es- 
pecially made for high speed news- 
paper presses. 
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Fairly slide off your shelves 


the way soap does from a grocer’s 




















GUARANTEE 
COI 























fast-moving merchandise 


T is only on rare occasions that 
you see a grocer or a druggist 
trying to “talk a customer into” 
buying a certain brand of soap. 
That is hardly necessary in these 
days of advertised brands that 
customers come in and ask for. 


Columbian U.S.E. White Wove 
Envelopes, too, are advertised and 
known. They are known by the 
“USE” watermark in each enve- 
lope, known by the box with its 


A 


These white wove envelopes are 


distinctive U. S. E. allover design, 
known by the printed guarantee. 
Your customers know that these 
envelopes seal quickly, stay sealed, 
and have a perfect writing or print- 
ing surface. 

Standardize on Columbian 
U. S. E. White Wove Envelopes 
and increase your profits. Your 
paper merchant can supply them 
in every commercial and official 
size from 5 to 14 and Monarch; 
also 634 Outlook and 10 Outlook. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 


On 29 


(Vove ENVELOPES 
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Not Only QUALITY | 
But Also VERSATILITY 


Colt’s Armory Printing Presses, 5-C and 6-C, are unbeat- 
able for quality on runs of 1-up, 2-up, or more. Any type 
of printing, from every-day work to special stock jobs, 
can be produced profitably with these machines 
... The 6-C, with its removable platen plate 
and extra strength of construction, is also very 
useful for jobs requiring stamping, dieing out, 
or cutting and creasing. The versatility of this 
machine is a profitable feature well worth 
your careful consideration .. . Write or wire 
collect for a call from our representative: 


THe ae ecce" — THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. CHICAGO: Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn St. 








pe 
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A GREAT COMBINATION! 


The New Sheridan 
GATHERER 


Accurate micrometering. 


Specially adapted for handling single sheets. 


The New Sheridan 
Rotary Counter-Balanced 
STITCHER 


With its unique method of double stitching. 


The New Sheridan 
High-Speed COVERER 
and BINDER 


New suction cover feeder. 
New cover breaker. 





Combined In One Unit 


Roller Bearings Throughout 
Latest Type Oiling System 


The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 
veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 
grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 
every other book—the product is delivered 
toand covered by the Covering Machine at 
a speed of over 125 books per minute. 


Accurate gathering and jogging, high- 
grade stitching and a uniformly good 
covering job, guarantee a high-class prod- 
uct with a clean, flat back and perfectly 
registered cover. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 


550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 























antiidittietnenemeeeninel 
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Were ELSE IN 


JOB GO TWICE? 


APER from stockroom to cutter, to pressroom, back to cutter and 
bindery and out to the customer! 





Twice to the cutter, only once to any other point! 

















Think of the DOUBLE responsibility that’s laid on your cutter 
equipment: first to make fast, clean, exact cuts of stock to keep 
up with calls from the pressroom; then to take the finest work 
your expert pressman can turn out— multi-color work, possibly — 
and trim it accurately for the bindery. 


It takes a real cutter to give big-volume, dependably-accurate 
performance on such work, and to keep up to production, day after 
day. The C & P Automatic Cutter is that kind! It’s carefully- 
engineered, expertly- designed, generously-built and soundly-con- 

structed—superlative words, but jus- 
tified because they describe that 
(8) kind of a cutter! * 





You want to know more about it 
—and of course WE want you to; so 
just clip, sign and return the coupon 
and we'll put full information in your 
hands, without delay. 

















THE CHANDLER & 
CLEVELAN D 
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THE PLANT MUST EVERY 


ees 


Chandler & Price 50// Automatic Cutter. 


a) 
For smaller plants, ic CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
there are other Send along more information about 


C & P Power Cutters of the CL) C & P Automatic Cutters 
same good character. Check (] Craftsman Hand Clamp Cutter 
the lower square in the cou- 

pon and we'll tell you about fH Address --_.._____- 


these, too. City and State__ 


PRICE COMPANY 
OHIO + U-S-A:; 
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the Mustard 


WICE as many orders from the same num- 

ber of letters—that is what one company 
got when they changed from a white to a col- 
ored letterhead. Never before has color been 
so generally and so successfully used. Are you 
taking advantage of this sales appeal? 

You will find in Chieftain Bond sixteen 
eye-arresting, attention-getting shades. All of 
these—the widest range in any rag-content, 
loft-dried Bond—are made to that unvary- 
ing standard of quality that makes it a leader 


of Advertising 
in its class. Built to print and lithograph with 
speed and ease, Chieftain offers an unusual 
opportunity to those who are buying sales 
results. 

Use one or more of these sixteen colors 
and give your product that appealing back- 
ground that wins a hearing in spite of the 
competition for your prospect’s attention. 
Chieftain’s colors make for distinction and 
greater sales. They are the “mustard” of ad- 
vertising. .. . Try them! 
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ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }O 


DISTRIBUTORS 


MEBANY, We Wie cscccccccin. The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA....... Kansas City Paper House 
BALTIMORE, MD.........Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. OMAHA, NEBR........... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BOISE, IDAMO......- ....0 566 cece. Blake, Moffitt & Towne PHILADELPHIA, PA............ ...D. L. Ward Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. wo. occa ee. .Carter, Rice & Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ..................Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BUBPALO. Nu YW... oo 6. occ hee ces .... Holland Paper Co. PIPETSBUNGH. VPA... .. 2.2.0. wan Brubaker Paper Co. 
DUPER, MOND......5. <i.405.. Ward-Thompson Paper Co PORTLAND, ORE................. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CHICAGO, ELL........ Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PROVIDENCE, R. I.. eR Ae ... Paddock Paper Co. 
CIMGCINIATE, OREO... 6 cece es Standard Paper Co. PUEBLO, COLO...... : ............Colorado Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.................Petrequin Paper Co. pO ree Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
COR AIROOA, © C...k wc ccs Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA................Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
pS ES I: +e E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SACRAMENTO, CALIF........ ... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DENVER, COLO... .The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. Po Ae SS re ere Acme Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. ..Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa SF. PAUL, MUNN... ......625-. E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
DEEROUE, MICH. ..... <2 caeccee. The Whitaker Paper Co. SALEM, OREGON............ ... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTE,. BEEN. 6.5 ossiccieeaeas John Boshart Paper Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS..... San Antonio Paper Co. 
pe eS re Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN DIEGO, CALIF........... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS.............. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ..... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND................. Century Paper Co. SAN JOSE, CAEIP..... 66.600 ccs: Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
JACKSON, TENN............... Martins-Currie Paper Co. SANTA ROSA, CALIF........ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MANGAS CEFY, MO... ........2.. Kansas City Paper House SEATTLE, WASH.......... 3 anne, Moffitt & Towne 
LANSING, MICH................000--- Weissinger Paper Co. Oe ewe >< - Spehans Mage @ Sey Cn 

z SPRINGFIELD, MO........... Springfield Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF............Blake, Mofiitt & Towne TACOMA, WASH...... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
EOUISVILEE, EY... oii ccecceess Southeastern Paper Co. TAMPA, FLA....... 00255. i E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
MIBWAUERBE, WIS... .......06:0.0: The E. A. Bouer Co, TOLEDO, OHIO........... Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...........- Minneapolis Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D. C...... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.............E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WICHITA, KANSAS...... .. Kansas City Paper House 
NEW WORK CPP... on. odie cecces F. W. Anderson & Co. WILKES-BARRE, PA............. H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
OAREAND, CALIF...........0.55000% Blake, Moffitt & Towne WORCESTER, MASS........... Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 

EXPORT 
NEW YORE CIFY.........; American Paper Exports, Inc. NEW YORK CITY............Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., National Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test.” 





‘Neenah, Wisconsin 
Success Bonp STONEWALL ep LEDGER 
i yseit c Check the Names vumeuelasean 


. 


Op CouNCIL TREE Bonp GLACIER BonpD 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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SALGOLD “Automatic Jobber” 


A real fast automatic flat-bed press for the 





small and medium sized printing plant 








This is a compact unit for high- 
speed production, constructed 
by the best engineering brains. 
The materials and workman- 
ship combined make it an ideal 
machine for plain and color 
printing and is guaranteed for 
register in color work. 


Its size is 10 by 15 inches, with 
a speed of 3500 impressions per 
hour; envelopes, two up, 6000 
per hour. It can be installed in 
a very small space. For high- 
speed production work, at an 
initial cost that assures profits, 
it will pay you to invest your 
money by installing this ma- 
chine in your plant. 


Priced to meet every pocketbook 








T COMBINES good work with ease and simplicity of 
make-ready and perfect register up to four colors 
and production at a speed that is positive. 


The way to obtain all of this is through a genuine 
automatic jobber press as exemplified in the SAL- 
GOLD AUTOMATIC JOBBER Cylinder. It is not 
a jobber platen press with automatic feeding attach- 
ments. It is, instead, a real fast automatic flat-bed 
printing press unit adapted to every kind of printing 
production, whether in one color or up to four colors, 
and capable of handling each kind of paper, from the 
cheapest to the most expensive art paper, as well as 
carton board, envelopes, etc. In other words, if you 
wish a complete automatic printing machine to turn 
out the plainest as well as the most expensive art 
work in colors at speed production, purchase a SAL- 
GOLD AUTOMATIC JOBBER. The quality of the 
machine is high and the price right and within reach 
of each and every good printer. 








Salgold Machines are sold on the basis of integrity, character and honorable dealings, plus knowledge— 
profit-making machines for the printing plant and allied industries. Tell us about your production prob- 
lems and perhaps we can suggest something, as we have every facility to be of real service to you. 








For sale 


exclusively by... ELoward D. Salins Golding Printing Mach. Inc. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


Telephone 
HARRISON 5936 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY 











$300.00 Cash Prizes! 


Rouse wishes to secure four letters—written by practical printers — 
for use in advertising the two latest additions to the Rouse line. 


These two new tools are the ROUSE QUARTER POINT and the 


ROUSE MICROMETER Composing Sticks. 

Advertising of all Rouse products is compiled from statements 
secured from printers who use Rouse tools or machines. Winning 
letters, with photographs of the winners, will be published in lead- 
ing Trade Papers. 


y Contest closes November 30th, 1929 

$ 200 First Prize midnight. Any letter postmarked before that day and hour 
will be admitted. Awards will be made December 14th, 

1929, and Prizes forwarded to Winners before Christmas 

° Week. To compete, a printer may describe the uses and 

$50 Second Prize advantages of either a Rouse Quarter Point or Rouse 
Micrometer Composing Stick. 

The best letter will win $200; 

second best $50, and $25 each to 


$25 each 3rd and 4th P rizes the third and Sessa best. 


Only Practical Printers Eligible 


Terms of Contest: No letter may exceed 500 words. Each letter must bear 
the signature and address of the contestant, and be dated. It is not necessary for con- 
testants to own either composing stick to be eligible. 


The object of each letter is to set forth all the superior qualities of either the 
Quarter Point or Micrometer Stick, as compared with usage of other styles of com- 
posing sticks. The MOST CONVINCING letter will win first prize. 


Each contestant must state whether his letter applies to the Quarter Point or the 
Micrometer Stick. No employee of H. B. Rouse & Co. is eligible in this contest. 


FOUR PRIZES 


- $200.00 Leading Type Founders 
- 50.00 (H B. ROUSE & CQ) and Dealers sell these 
“= 5 pg 2214-10 WARD ST, CHICAGO j Composing Sticks 
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} 


This Stick is not in 
the Contest 





ae . Ht itis a good stick at 4 
“All-Measure” Job Stick . a very low price 


To avoid confusion, we warn all contestants not to write letters 
about the Rouse “‘All-Measure” Job Stick, which is a new stick, but 
which locks only to pica and half-pica. 

Write letters only concerning the merits and advantages of the 
new Rouse Quarter Point or Rouse Micrometer sticks. They lock 
firmly to a quarter of one point. 


Here are the two 
NEW Sticks in the 
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Any printer can throw aside all other styles of sticks and do every- 
thing with either of these NEW Rouse sticks. Either the Quarter 
Point or the Micrometer Stick will lock to picas, or half-picas, or to 
any point division of a pica, or to A QUARTER OF ONE POINT. 





It is possible to set ‘‘run-arounds,” or 
' variable book headings; to set around a 
a : wood cut which is not accurate measure; 
oo to set Monotype, and old Foundry Type, 
and new Foundry Type—all in one job 
—so they each justify to “LIFT” and lock 
up correctly. All this, and much more, can be done with either the Rouse Quarter Point 
Stick or the Rouse Micrometer Stick. Write the kind of letter that YOU consider a 
CONVINCING ADVERTISEMENT, and that letter may win $200 cash for you. 


MICROMETER STICK 











— [H. B. ROUSE & CO) a" 


2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO Opposite Page 


$200” 
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Not to Use 2% 


raftsman, 


This precision device not alone makes possible much better work, but you get superior line-up and 
register at a considerable saving in time. The result is you save money not only on the operation 
actually performed by The Craftsman, but all the way through the shop. You get increased pro- 
duction in your pressroom by cutting out valuable press waiting time. Costly arguments between 
departments are settled right on this table and at a profit to you. You have a constant check on 
quality in your plant and production is speeded up where it usually is slowed down. 


aba Geared for Permanent Accuracy slddbbbhAbhs 


The straight edges lock 
in position 2/2 inches 


and %-inchupand 
flat on the paper 
—you do not 
have to hold them 


Quick action grip- 
pers and guides 
insure accurate po- 
sitioning of the 
sheet — you have a 
perfect and unvary- 


Line-up Table 


ing check on your 
cutterand your press 
—the top is a sheet 
of opaqued plate 
glass that affords 
uniform contact for 
the liners. 


up while moving 
them across the table— 
this prevents torn sheets 
—you get hair sharp 
lines automatically inked 
from the fountain ink 


liners. Three Sizes: 
38”x 50” 45”x65"” 50”x 75” 


This is what Craftsman Table Users have to Say: 


“The time saved will pay for the machine.” 


“It eliminates inaccuracy and prevents delays 
“This equipment is paying splendid returns on the 


throughout the process of registration in all depart- 
ments.” amount invested. 

“With The Craftsman we can line up the job before “We have cut down our spoilage. It also acts as a 
we start and have a perfect plan for composing room, _ check-up on plates that are not trimmed uniformly. We 
pressroom and bindery to follow. For publications our _line up a sheet in about a third of the time of our old 
“strike sheets” are good for many months.” method with a positive line-up.” 


Write us, we have some interesting facts about modern shop practice in 
line-up for you. You may have this valuable information without obligation. 


raftsman, Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device for Printers and Lithographers 
49 RIVER STREET, - WALTHAM, MASS. 


Chicago Office, 940 Transportation Bldg. 
Sole Distributors for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 


nus allele lll alalalalalabalaly 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


The successful printer knows very well that he cannot 
afford to pay more for his work than the very lowest 
price at which the requisite quality may be purchased. It 
is knowledge of this kind, and the will to act upon it, 
which has made him a successful printer. 


Such a man operates Michle Verticals because they reduce 
the cost of his job press work to the lowest that has yet 
been attained. 


It is only the unsuccessful printer who seems able to 
afford extravagance. 


‘MIEHLE- 
PRINTING PRESS & MFG: CO: 


Main Office and Factory 


FOURTEENTH ST. AND SO. DAMEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO *LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co. , Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, CHICAGO PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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DUSTER © Raised 








HALL BUNDLING PRESS 





Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


MURPHY SEALING MACHINES 
MENTGES FOLDING MACHINES 
HALL BANDING MACHINES 
DEXTER FOLDERS and FEEDERS 
FROHN CONTINUOUS FOLDER FEEDERS 
EHLIG CONTINUOUS FOLDER FEEDERS 
LATHAM STITCHERS 
LATHAM PERFORATORS and PUNCHES 
HICKOK RULING MACHINES and FEEDERS 
VIRKOTYPE EQUIPMENT, for Raised Printing 
LINE-UP TABLES 


(<3 ” 
brays ft Your ervice 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
OUR SPECIALTY 
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A.W. HALL COMPANY 


HALL SERVICE 





Telephones: HARrison 2193-2194 
ILLINOIS 
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Babcock Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary 


Impression I 


Read, at the left, what users say about the impres- 
sion and other features of the Babcock Two-Color 
“The ink distribution is soak It pulls a good Sheet-Fed Rotary. Then let us mail you complete 
at — accessibility, very handy at information (including actual production averages, 

+e as reported by users) about this modern profit- 
“Babcock Two-Color Rotary Presses will turn earner. Please address The Babcock Printing Press 
out work equal in quality to the best that can M fg. Car, 460 West 34 th Street, New York. 


be turned out by other two-color presses. In fact, 
the ink distribution and impression are better on the 
Babcock Presses. No more perfect register can be 
obtained on the other presses than can be ob- 
tained on the Babcock.” 


coef 


What Users Say 


(NAMES ON REQUEST) 








“We find that the most important and satisfac- 
tory features of the Babcock Press are very rigid 
impression, good ink distribution, accessibility of 
cylinders for plating and makeready, and the 
positive sheet delivery. The register on two-color 
work is the very best.” 


EEE IES SESE LIE EAI KASS BND AIINSY ND CGARS UNEI GAR CNG CARY CPI CAKRY MALI CARS WN 


i nd 


“We are working this press very hard, as we 
run off two forms of magazine twice 
each month. The circulation of maga- 
zine is about 175,000, so we are getting about 
350,000 impressions each two weeks, and of 
course the makeready time on two forms must 
be included in that time.” 

















The cylinder boxes do not slide in the press frames. Babcock cylinders are raised 
and lowered in eccentric bearings, for the greater assurance of rigid impression. 


BABCOCK 


MODERN FLAT-BED PRESSES « HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATICS 
TWO-COLOR SHEET-FED ROTARY 
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do we go. J 


with all this 
power ? 


HE little compass in the pilot house is 

an indispensable helper of the ship’s 
mighty engines. It points the course un- 
erringly through the far reaches of the sea. 
Power, undirected, can never make a port 

. . « no more so in Industry than aboard 
ship. The millions of electric motors hitched 
to the machines of Industry will drive those 
machines far off the course .. . far wide of 
their possible earnings . .. without that 
compass of electric power, Motor Control. 
Modern Motor Control sets the course 
that electric motors must follow. It directs 
motors and machines through automatic 
cycles—attentionless production at rock- 
bottom costs. On any application, Motor 
Control gets the most out of motor power 
... by guarding motors, and men too, from 
disorganizing mishaps . . . by permitting 
heavier loads on motors with safety ... by 


diminishing the number of steps and mo- 
tions required to start, stop, or manipulate 
motor-driven machines. 

No executive, who fully realizes the possi- 
bilities of Modern Motor Control, will ever 
forfeit them by its random choice. Vigilant 
industrial leaders, ever alert to such com- 
petitive advantages as are guaranteed by 
fully utilized power, specify Cutler-Hammer 
Control on every motor-driven machine 
they buy. They specify Cutler-Hammer be- 
cause of its advanced design ... its accurate, 
complete protection of motors . . . its wide 
adaptability . . . and its reputation of over 
thirty years’ standing. 

Insist on Cutler-Hammer Control on all 
machines you buy. You will find, too, that 
it is recommended by most electric motor 
manufacturers for directing and protecting 


the motors they build. 





Power 
without 
Control 
Is worse 

than 
wasted 


=y>= 


Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away 
in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this 
army of “unseen’’ workers is 
used to bring down costs is de- 
termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 








CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1249 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE : WISCONSIN 


UTLER 


Che Control Equipment 


AMMER _ 


ood Electric Motors Deserve 
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Another C & G Contribution 
to the Printing Industry 


The original oval at left was made with the 
Ellipse attachment. An old piece of packing 
lumber was used. Printing was done in two 
colors .. . Letters were outlined and zinc 
reproduction made for this advertisement: 








A new machine that is needed in every printing 
plant—to rout, make cuts type-high, to make 
tint-blocks out of wood, electro or zinc metal, in 
your own shop. Versatile, compact, accurate, 
highly useful —and like all C & G Tools, SAFE. 
: Shipped 

de = = aay 
Makes plates type-high in one operation that - mem : 
now requires two or more devices. Costs much 
less to own and operate. 


+ @> 


Press-time is the most valuable in your plant— 
Save it by having your cuts ready to make-ready. 
Time-saving has always been a feature of C & G 
Tools—again they take the lead in filling a want Aout tee 
that is felt in every plant—large or small. 


READY NOW! 





Sold by first class dealers everywhere . . . or write 
direct to the makers for complete information. 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 East Clybourn Street - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SEE ONE 
WORKING 
AND SELL 
YOURSELF 


A PERFECT PIECE OF MECHANISM 
is difficult to describe in words but when 
seen in action is definitely convincing. 
Printers who have heard and read of the 
profit-making, labor-saving and production- 
increasing attributes of 


KLUGE and B& K AUTOMATIC 
PLATEN PRESS FEEDERS 


should see them in action to fully appre- 
ciate what they really mean to the printer 
who wants to put out more and better 
work with a saving of time and labor. If 
you cannot find time to visit our nearest 
branch office for a demonstration, write or 
phone to any of the addresses below and 
learn the name of a printer in your vicinity 
who is using one. 





You will be astonished at the ease of 
operation, simplicity of action, accuracy, 
versatility and economy of these machines. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate now. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE Inc. 


Manufacturers of the KLUGE and B & K 
Automatic Platen Press Feeders 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


‘Branches with Operating Exhibits: 
i Atlanta, 86 Forsyth St.,S.W. Detroit, 1051 First St. Philadelphia, 235 N. 12th St. 
| Chicago, 733 S. Dearborn St. St. Louis, 2226 Olive St. Los Angeles, 324 E. 3rd St. 
RKLUIGE Dallas, 217 Browder St. New York, 77 White St. San Francisco, 881 Mission St. uB eK 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. FORMERLY THE MILLER 


FEEDER 


FEEDER 
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There is a constantly growing 
recognition everywhere in the 
United States and Canada 
that present-day marketing 
conditions particularly 
favor the printer who is 
taking advantage of 

the high quality of 

printing done from 

type and material 

set and cast on 

the Monotype 

Typesetting 

Machine. 


/ 


adh Another 


During our fiscal 

year closing Feb- 

ruary 28, 1929, more 

Monotype machines 

were sold than in any 

previous year in Mono- 

type history, and 30 per 

cent more Monotype ma- 

trices were purchased by users 

of our machines than ever be- 

fore during a 12-month period. 

The first six months of the present 
fiscal year show a substantial increase 
over last year in the number of Mono- 
types and matrices purchased by the 
printers of United States and Canada. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Monotype Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Composed in Goudy Heavyface Condensed No. 382 and Goudy Bold No. 294 
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INTERNATIONAL DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Convention— Exposition 


CLEVELAND a 
October 9-10-I1 











YOU ATTEND? 
Several Thousand Other Exeeutives Will! 


HAT an endorsement! From 250 to 2500 Delegates in 12 years! This 

year the Direct Mail Convention is recognized as being the greatest 

sales and merchandising conference to be held anywhere in this country! 

Leading users and creators of direct mail advertising consider its ses- 

sions indispensable to business progress, and know that attendance brings 
an increased ability to produce both Sales and Sales Ideas! 


A PROGRAM FOR EXECUTIVES 


HE list of speakers is comprised of internationally known names— 

men and women who have achieved outstanding success in the various 
fields of advertising, merchandising and sales promotion! 

Two full days of general sessions, devoted to the sane, practical dis- 
cussion of advertising and sales promotion problems....And for all who are 
interested in more specific fields, an additional half day each for such 
important departmental sessions as Better Letters, Advertising Production, 
Retail Advertising, House Organs and Financial Advertising. 


A GREAT EXPOSITION 

WO hundred booths—a glowing panorama of all nr AES ont W 

the newest and best in Advertising. Every modern 1 : 
method of producing greater results in Advertising, 
Merchandising and Sales Promotion will be displayed, 
and for three full days the magnificent Cleveland Audi- 
torium will be dedicated to the vital, motivating forces ee age 
of the Modern Business World—dramatically presented. <— wT 

For both Exhibitor and Guest, the value of this 
event has been truthfully portrayed in the progres- 
sive brilliance of each successive Annual Exposition sinh oe 
—The Cleveland Exposition is destined to establish a | mcveuen S0-H 
new standard! YOU ARE INVITED! iets 





& For further information address 


CLEVELAND CONVENTION and EXPOSITION COMMITTEE 
Direct Mail Advertising Association Suite 1114, HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND, O. 
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In San Franciseo 


$20.000 IN ORDERS 


were received from Photo-Engravers 
west of the Rocky Mountains alone at 
a recent Photo-Engravers’ Convention 


Precision, Ease of Operation, 
Register, Automask Friskets and 
Rigid Bed Construction were 
the overpowering influences 
which proved the incomparable 


virtues of the VANDERCOOK 


Proving Machine. 






















































































There are special 
Vandercook Proof 
Presses for every 
requirement of 
PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
and 


ENGRAVERS 


Write today! 


Give us your special needs and 
let us recommend the most 


No. 17 suitable VANDERCOOK 
FOR PRINTERS 
Is an automatic inking Vandercook Proof 
Press with a printing surface 17 x 25 


-Opdee 


Foreign Distributors: 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 555 
Co., London, England 

CANADA: Toronto Type 

Originators of the Modern Proof Press Fdry. Co., Ltd., Toronto 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND: Alex Cowan 


900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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Ricn & YIcLEAN YWAGAZINES 


Are Giving Perfect Satisfaction in America’s Best Print Shops 


WE GUARANTEE 


our magazines, molds, liners, 
etc., to be manufactured 
from the highest quality 
materials obtainable and to 
work perfectly on any stand- 
ard linotype machine, in- 
cluding models 26, 25, 19, 
18, 14, 8, 5, 4, and L. 


PRICES 


Magazines 
Full size . . . . . $150 
Split size, upper . . 110 
Split size, lower . . 110 


Molds 


Standard universal . $ 90 
Recessed, 10 to 18 pt. 100 
Headletter, any size . $110 


Liners 
Solid, 5 to 14 pt. . . $1.50 
Recessed, 10 to 18 pt. 2.50 
Headletter, any size . 3.50 


Side Knives 


Perpair. ... 


Back Knives 


$18.00 





O’Sullivan Linotype Composition Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 





47 WEST STREET WHITERALL 2654 


September 3, 1929 


Rich & McLean, Inc. 
15 Park Place 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


We are glad to advise you that we are getting 
continuous output from Rich & McLean magazines. In 
our Linotype department we have six of the fastest 
operators in the business and they all regard 

your magazines as the best obtainable. 


Thirty of your full size magazines are in constant 
use for sixteen hours (two shifts) every day, 
setting all sizes from five point upward and being 
interchanged on all of our Linotypes. 


This certainly is a very severe test and proves 
that your construction and alignment are perfect. 


We specialize in job and display composition for 
the trade. One of our customers is the best known 
financial printer in New York. When his work is 
running every minute counts,to catch the outgoing 
trains. Speed and accuracy are most important, 
therefore our equipment must be of the best. Your 
magazines fill the bill. 


Sincerely yours, 


2—24%4-—2%inch . $3.00 
For 36ems .. . 3.25 
For 42ems ... 4.50 











Ricn & YIcLEAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
Magazines, Molds, Liners, Knives, Etc., for Linotype Machines 


i> PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Philadelphia 
WM. W. CORTER 
6106 Catherine Street 


San Francisco 
THOS. F. DONAHUE 
200 Davis Street 


St. Paul, Minn. 
PERFECTION TYPE INC. 
141 East 5th Street 


Chicago 

SUPERIOR LINOTYPE SALES 
AND SERVICE BUREAU 

631 South Dearborn Street 
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iller Simple 


20X26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 


Introduced to the Trade at the Graphic Arts 
Exposition, New York, September 17, 1927. 
400 Simplex Presses Have Been Installed to Date. 











e e e 
\ 6 ; or A. % Of the Simplexes Shipped to Date Are Installed in 
e e 
the Following Shops Operating Two to Eleven Each: 

Globe Press, Inc., Montclair, N. J 
Laskey Printers, Newar' 
Holling Press, Buffalo...... PESO CORT EEE COTTE OCC ELE LTE 
Alamac Ptg. Co., New York . 
Basso Company, New York 
Card & Poster Co., New York 
DE a FUE HOUR ac ccccccccccesccescoscevecesecese 
Eaton & Gettinger, New York 
Federal Ptg. Co., New York 
Louis Keiser Press, Inc., New York 
Malady & McLaughlan, New York 
Ogden Ptg. Co., New York 
Wm. C,. Otto, New York 
Paul Overage, Inc., New York 
Press of J. D. McGuire, New York 
John H. Smith Press, New York 
Superior Ruling, Printing & Binding, New York 
Woodward Press, Inc., New York 
C. E. Wade Ptg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Klingstedt Bros., Canton, Ohio... 
Buehler Printcraft Co., Cleveland. 
Doyle & Waltz Co., Cleveland.... 
Phillips Printing Co., Cleveland. 
Hoeflich Ptg. House, Philadelphi 
Milo Publishing Co., Philadelphia... 
Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Wm. G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh. 


Caslon Press, Pittsburgh..... OTC T EPC PE CECT TCC ETRE CCOCLE il 
Marcus Mayer Co., Philadelphia 6 
Diamond Match Co., Springfield, Mass. and Barberton, Ohio. 6 
Southgate Press, Boston 

EE NIBMMME acct Cacdva ied ve geceuecechebaduasnetes 
C. H. Forsman Co., Inc., New York 

Isaac Goldman, Inc., New York 

Selmar Printing Co., Brooklyn... 

Otto Jones Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Abdou Press, Pittsburgh.... 

Graphic Arts Press, Pittsburgh 


Wolfer Printing Co., Los Angeles.. 
We ee IO Oe CINE rcccccccnccvesesedscecenneace 
Cann Bros. & Kindig, Wilmington 
Judd & Detweiler, Washington.... 
Manz Corporation, Chicago 
Meade-Grede, Chicago.............++ 
Hampton Printing Co., Indianapolis. 
Publishers’ Printing Co., Louisville 
Fleet-McGinley, Inc., Baltimore. . 
Frank H. Jones, Boston 

Gordon-Taylor, Inc., Cambridge. 
Wheeler-Van Label Co., Grand Rapids. . 
Dana Ptg. Co., Muskegon, Mich 


NNNWKWWWOwKwnea a md 
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Printing, Inc., Minneapolis .......ccccccccscccccccccccccece 
McKinley Pub. Co., Kansas City........ Easandaseacecnneees 
Townsend Ptg. Co., Kansas City 

Clark-Sprague Ptg. Co., St. Louis. 

Woltt Pig. Co... See Betis cect cccdicccss Wheatderacecucee 
Haddon Press, Camden, N. J.......s2eesececeees wneeeeu 


NNWNNNNNNNNNNNNIS 


Sterling Press, Inc., Pittsburgh.... 
Quality Print Shop, Philadelphia. .. 
Pottstown Paper Box Co., Pottstown 
Standard Ptg. & Litho. Co., Houston. . 
Parker-Brawner Co., Roslyn, Va 


RGtaieiccvscceccccuss CPPCC OCCLE CCE CCE CCET TUTE TOT Te 161 


NNN 


In addition to the 161 Simplex Presses listed above, there are 239 Single Simplex users. Many of these have contracted for succeeding 
units, scheduled for shipment in order received, as quickly as our constantly expanding manufacturing facilities will permit. This 
imposing list of prominent “‘repeat’”? Simplex buyers is significant. There must be a reason! 


Descriptive literature, samples of work and other interesting 
Simplex data sent postpaid on request 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME CHANGED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 


F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney 


. NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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Printers Must Control the Purchase of the Paper They Use!—By Milton F. Baldwin 


Better Methods of Marketing Mean Greater Printing Profits 
—By Edward Thomson Miller 


A Review of Silk-Screen Stenciling and Other Related Methods—By Leland L. Chapman. . 
This Order for Water-Color Printing Grew From One Piece to Eleven—By James H. Rook. 
New Freedom in Type Position Is the Typographer’s Opportunity—By Joseph A. Kiss... . 
U. T. A. Convention at Washington Offered Much of Real Profit—By J. L. Frazier. . 


Will This Prove to Be a Practical asin of Photographic Composition? 
—By Eugene St. John..... A ee 


Printing Research Is the Groundwork of Our Industry’s Progress 
—By Hon. George H. Carter 


The Typographic Scoreboard 


A Community Is Built Up by Competitive, Not Codperative, Advertising! 
—By Edgar Sherman 


Attractive Envelopes for Attractive Pieces of Advertising—By C. M. Litteljohn... 


A Rebuttal, and a New Interpretation of the Jensonian Type Face 
—By George Parker Holden 
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Hell-Box Harry Says—By Harold M. Bone eee 
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Cost and Method..... eee ee The Proofroom...... 
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Photoengraving 
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NUMBER 1 


Printers Must Control the Purchase of 
the Paper They Use! 


© WHAT extent is the paper used 

for commercial printing and di- 

rect advertising supplied or speci- 

fied by the customers of printers? 
What is the viewpoint of the progressive 
printers with respect to customers furnish- 
ing the stock? Believing that the printer 
and not the customer is the big deciding 
factor in the purchase of paper, as most 
obviously the printer should be, the editor 
of THe INLAND PRINTER went ¢o head- 
quarters for reliable evidence. 

With the especial object of admonish- 
ing readers against giving up control over 
any item entering into their product, the 
editor first wanted a background to work 
on, so as specifically to know to what ex- 
tent printers of the country acquiesced in 
the initiative or the demands of customers. 
Accordingly he sent a questionnaire letter 
to a representative group of plant owners 
who subscribe to and follow THe INLAND 
PrinTER closely, asking them what per- 
centage of the paper they use is specified 
or purchased by customers and what they 
like or do not like about it. 

The response has been most gratifying. 
Many of those to whom the questionnaire 
was sent not only filled it in but wrote 
interesting and illuminating letters. The 
figures they gave more than justify the 
position of THE INLAND PRINTER to the 
effect that the printer selects and buys the 
paper he prints on, and in letters many 
sound reasons are advanced to show that, 
however trifling in the aggregate the quan- 
tity purchased or demanded by customers 
may prove to be, it is too great. 
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By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


| Printers now control the purchase of nine-tenths of their pa- 
per. But they should control it all; the interests of customer 
and printer demand it. This directly concerns your progress! 


At the time of preparing this article 
660 responses have come in. As the replies 
ran so far into the hundreds they may 
fairly be accepted as representative of the 
entire group approached on this question. 
Going just a step farther: THE INLAND 
PRINTER, according to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ latest publishers’ state- 
ments, has considerably more paid print- 
ing-executive circulation than any other 
publication in existence. The practices em- 
ployed by hundreds of these executives as 
regards the paper question may, then, be 
considered typical of profit-earning plants 
throughout the entire printing industry— 
the plants in which the supply houses and 
other printers are chiefly interested. 

The summary of the results of this in- 
vestigation yields two outstanding facts. 
The first is this: Last year the average per 
cent of their paper needs controlled by the 
660 printers who replied was 89.63 per 
cent. That is, on an average every printer 
in this group controlled practically nine- 
tenths of the paper purchases for all his 
presses in 1928. This means, as one more 
readily sees when examining the individual 
responses, that most of these printers buy 
100 per cent of their paper, while a very 
limited few, for special reasons applying 
to certain customers, purchase only a small 
per cent, or even none, of their paper 
stock. The printing industry may well con- 
gratulate itself that to date most of its 
companies have seen the wisdom of con- 
trolling their paper purchases—of being 
good business men and craftsmen instead 
of just merely laborers. 





The second outstanding fact disclosed 
is this: The 570 printing companies which 
stated the amount of money they spent 
for paper in 1928 represent a total expen- 
diture of $13,534,951.71. These constitute 
9.5 per cent of the 6,000 plants where 
the magazine is read. Accepting as typi- 
cal the figures of those who responded— 
as we reasonably can—this larger group 
of printers is then seen to have controlled 
the expenditure of $142,473,180.00 for the 
paper used by these firms in 1928. And, 
remember, this group of 6,000 printers 
does not constitute all of THe INLAND 
PriNTER’s paid printing-executive circu- 
lation. Thus the last-given figure is a de- 
liberately moderate estimate of the amount 
spent for paper in one year by firms whose 
executives read THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Reference to paid executive circulation 
brings attention to an incidental develop- 
ment of this investigation: the fact that 
THE INLAND PRINTER is read by an aver- 
age of 2.4 executives in each of the 645 
plants reporting on this point. Accepting 
this average as fair for the entire group 
of 6,000 plants, then 14,400 is a low esti- 
mate of the number of printing executives 
who are guided by this publication. 

The figures offered paint a significant 
picture of the printer’s role in the pur- 
chasing of paper. Some of the letters ac- 
companying the information go farther 
to present this situation accurately. An 
Alabama printer has this to say: 

“That the printer should control the 
selection of the material with which he 
works is to me obvious and fundamental. 
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Efforts the paper houses make direct and 
through salesmen to ‘educate’ the buyer 
are in my opinion misdirected. It is the 
printer’s business to know paper and inks 
and the intricacies of composition and of 
presswork to the extent that he may be 
able to select the proper material that 
should go into a given piece of work. 
There remain, of course, many matters of 
purely personal preference, such as colors, 
where it is quite proper that the opinion 
of the client should be asked. But, as a 
rule, for a buyer of printing to select the 
particular piece of paper is an absurd and 
illogical process. By the single fact that 
printing is his life work, the printer pur- 
ports to know about printing and the ma- 
terials that go with it. The very fact that 
at best he can only know a part in no way 
prejudices his opinion, because the client, 
except in very rare instances, cannot claim 
to know and does not know, either by pre- 
cept or experience, anywhere near as much 
about paper as does the printer. 

“Frankly, we prefer to do our own plan- 
ning and accept the full responsibility. 
Our attitude, when paper is specified, is 
one of resentment, resulting in some in- 
stances in a flat refusal. I agree with you 
wholeheartedly that the proper direction 
of the manufacturers’ energies should be 
to the enlightenment of the printer.” 

This printer, located in Texas, discusses 
the issue in an intelligent and sympathetic 
manner, as follows: “The usual practice 
in this plant is to select the paper best 
adapted to the work in hand in conjunc- 
tion with the customer. That is to say, we 
endeavor to ascertain the uses to which the 
paper is to be subjected, and suggest to 
the customer that he use certain grades 
or brands for a specific job. In the matter 
of booklets, broadsides, folders, etc., where 
a book paper is required, the paper is usu-. 
ally chosen after consultation with us and 
upon our advice as to the quality that is 
best adapted to the work. The number of 
customers furnishing their own stocks is 
so small as to be negligible. 

“With advertising agents and advertis- 
ing managers, most of whom assume that 
they know what they want in papers, the 
problem is a little more difficult. These 
men often specify a certain brand, grade,/ 
or finish of book paper and insist that they 
know what they want. The only way to 
convince them of their error is to submit 
press proofs of the work on the paper they 
select and on that which we suggest is bet- 
ter adapted to the work. Sometimes this 
is a delicate issue to raise, and again it is 
likely to result in the customer declaring 
that if you don’t want to use the paper 
he specifies he will find a printer who will 
do this and ask no questions. Before we 
raise the question we endeavor to know 
our man—whether he is open to sugges- 
tions or operates on a ‘closed-mind’ basis.” 
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A letter from Ohio rather clearly out- 
lines the difficulties and obligations faced 
by the printer. In part it reads: “Every 
professional man knows more about his 
business than anyone else. His daily ex- 
perience results in the accumulation of 
judgment concerning many things that 
the outsider cannot know without experi- 
ment. The person who sits for a picture 
should choose a photographer in whose 
skill he has faith, and then he should sub- 
mit to that photographer’s treatment in 
posing, lighting, etc. The patient suffering 
from appendicitis cannot dictate regard- 
ing the surgeon’s operation. 

“Somewhat the same thing holds true 
between the printer and his customers. If 
he is a man of artistic taste and good judg- 
ment he knows that some combinations 
of type and paper turn out more satisfac- 
torily than others. He knows that certain 
type faces look better for certain purposes 
than do other faces. And he has an im- 
mense fund of this sort of knowledge that 
should control his judgment and recom- 
mendations. For this reason his right to 
suggest to the customer something differ- 
ent from what the customer has in mind 
is a real service and an obligation when 
it is based upon knowledge which the cus- 
tomer has had no means of obtaining. 

“Such suggestions are a duty that any 
good workman owes to those who employ 
him. And no printer is free from blame 
who lets a poor job go out which was poor 
merely because the customer in his igno- 
rance called for incompatible materials, 
and the printer, not visualizing in advance 
what the result would be, failed to state 
plainly its weak points. 

“Customers, because they are custom- 


ers, must have final say as to how their. 


orders are printed. They are paying for 
the goods; they have a right to dictate 
what they shall buy. Therefore it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any printer has 
a right to go farther than making sugges- 
tions. And his manner should be tactful 
enough to win the customer’s good will, 
not domineering nor blundering enough 
to arouse his animosity. 

“Bad printing reacts upon the man who 
furnishes it, if his name appears upon his 
product. Therefore any printer should 
have the right to withhold his name from 
any product that fails to meet the stand- 
ards of his business through the custom- 
er’s fault. Otherwise he should decline to 
accept the order.” 

A well-known Missouri printer offers a 
number of pertinent thoughts on the ques- 
tion, as follows: ‘There are, of course, cer- 
tain circumstances whereby the printer 
may permit the customer to furnish his 
own material. Yet nine times out of ten 
this carries with it grief for the printer. A 
man would not buy a suit of clothes and 
furnish his own material. 
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“Tt is high time that the printers of this 
country should realize that they are not 
merely a convenience for the purchaser, 
but a very necessary integral part of the 
industrial machine, without which the ma- 
chine would absolutely slow down. We 
would suggest that your good publication 
inaugurate a campaign which would have 
for its purpose the stiffening of the print- 
er’s backbone, both as to the question of 
paper and other unfortunate practices.” 

An Iowa printer offers an interesting 
angle on this live subject, as follows: “We 
are very much interested in the problem 
of control of the selection of material 
which the printer uses. We have only one 
customer of any consequence who insists 
on buying his own stock. His purchases 
consist entirely of seconds and job lots, 
and naturally we have a rather inferior 
grade of stock to use on his printing. The 
few instances in which a certain stock is 
specified are usually cases where the cus- 
tomer buys entirely on price and pays lit- 
tle or no attention to the quality of his 
advertising message.” 

A printing firm in Michigan feels thus 
on the matter: “The questions asked in- 
dicate a searching inquiry on the problem: 
Who sells the paper, the manufacturer or 
the printer? Our experience is most de- 
cidedly in favor of the printer. Where a 
difference of opinion might occur, the 
printer, if at all qualified, has all the ad- 
vantage of practical experience. Good cus- 
tomers appreciate this as a fact. Some 
manufacturers’ advertising, given wide cir- 
culation, has caused erroneous conceptions 
of value, many times bringing up the ques- 
tion of using a cheap paper where good 
usage calls for a much better stock.” 

A Pennsylvania printing company of- 
fers well-reasoned comment on the sub- 
ject, thus: “As printers we prefer very 
much to buy our own paper and other 
materials necessary to execute the work. 
This enables us to purchase through our 
regular sources of supply and keeps our 
purchasing confined to a smaller number 
of paper dealers. In other words, it simpli- 
fies our work very materially not to be 
opening new accounts with new concerns 
to obtain materials specified by some per- 
sons to meet their particular hobby. We 
are very much opposed to our customers’ 
furnishing stock for various jobs, or even 
specifying it, as we feel that we are not 
responsible at all if somebody else fur- 
nishes the paper. We recently had an ex- 
perience with an advertising man who 
thought that he could save some money by 
purchasing the paper. We found that the 
paper he supplied was of a grade much 
inferior to that which we had selected, the 
difference he saved being simply the dif- 
ference in the price of the paper. 

“The printer has considerable technical 
knowledge that the advertising man does 
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not possess, because he is not as close to 
the work as is the printer. This often en- 
ables the printer to produce the work more 
economically if the printer can make out 
the manufacturing specifications. Any pur- 
chaser of printing who leaves the details 
of such work and the purchasing of the 
material to the printer will, in our opin- 
ion, be much better off in the end than 
by spending time dabbling in the project.” 

Another Pennsylvania printer presents 
his evidence after this fashion: “We try 
to control the selection of materials on all 
of our work, especially paper, and we 
sometimes change specifications and quote 
two ways. In our sales creative work we 
control practically all materials, and in 
this way we can guarantee a satisfactory 
job and please our customers.” 

From a Kansas printer and publisher 
comes this statement: “On special-order 
paper we have hardly a customer who can- 
not be supplied from the varieties we 
carry. Once or twice a year we have some 
little book job and an occasional wedding- 
stock order, and these are outside our reg- 
ular lines; but I believe I am safe in limit- 
ing this item to 1 per cent.” 

And finally we quote from the letter of 
a Massachusetts printer whose name 
stands for the finest quality of printing: 
“We specify and purchase 100 per cent of 
the paper printed in this shop, and, as our 
customers have confidence in us, they do 
not insist on doing so for themselves. If 
they wish to buy the paper we specify we 
have no particular objection to their doing 
so, but as a rule they do not do this.” 

The best business man, whatever his 
field, is he who prepares for emergencies 
just when the prospect is rosiest. THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER’S investigation discloses 
that the average printer is controlling the 
purchase of nearly nine-tenths of all the 
paper he uses. But that solitary one-tenth 
not bought by the printer is sufficient cause 
for worry. And this worry should grow in 
proportion to the progress of that insidi- 
ous rumor that advertisers and advertising 
agencies now buy the paper used by the 
printer. Today that whisper is a falsehood, 
and the facts prove its falsity. But 1931 or 
1932 may find that claim nearer the truth 
unless printers in general come to the de- 
fense of their own industry. 

What to do? A number of constructive 
steps are possible. Certainly the first step 
is a checkup of your own record. How 
many of your customers furnish their 
Paper to you or instruct an advertising 
agency to furnish it? How many of these 
customers would insist on following this 
policy after you had diplomatically ex- 
plained the advantages of leaving this de- 
tail in your hands? A friendly solicitation 
along these lines would convert some to 
your way of thinking—perhaps all. Aside 
from having corrected a faulty condition, 
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harmful to yourself and the industry, you 
would have added to your profits. 

Next, talk with your paper dealers. 
Their business is to sell paper; they are 
more concerned with orders than with the 
question of which factor places those or- 
ders. They will prefer to sell the paper 





corneas 


Overstufted 
Advertising 


Once upon a time, a young 
man from the country .... 
raised to a healthy size and 
sound proportions on good 
plain food .... went off to 
the city and took on a diet of 
caviar, lobster, fancy sauces, 
and foreign desserts. 

He cracked under the strain. 

Specialists were called in. 
They failed to help him. And 
finally, on the advice of an el- 
derly lady from his home town 
. - . - who possessed a little 
medical knowledge but much 
common sense ..... he re- 
turned to common food. The 
reaction was immediate and he 
was soon restored to vigorous 
health again. 

In the August number of 
Nation’s Business, Labert St. 
Clair tells us that the ailing 
part of advertising today has 
gotten itself in much the same 
condition as the young man 
.... and by the same proc- 
ess. Too much marmalade and 
ice cream. Too little beef and 
potatoes. 

Is your advertising ailing? 
Is it on a fancy diet of trick 
illustrations, of puzzling catch 
lines, vague introductions? Or 
is the plain fare of good selling 
. ... beef and potatoes .... 
still doing your merchandising 
job for you? 





Advertisement of Nation’s Business 
published in daily papers 


for every job to you, the printer, for that 
means closer contact with the job and also 
favors production of a worthier piece of 
work. If you convince the paper salesmen 
that you will make every effort to control 
the purchase of paper for all your work, 
they will respect you and codperate with 
you. But you cannot expect them to de- 
cline with thanks an invitation to submit 
prices on an order of paper for the Jones 
Advertising Agency or for the Williams 
Manufacturing Company. Why should 
the paper company turn down an order 
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which the printer, for one reason or an- 
other, is unable to control? The fault is 
the printet’s, and he, not the paper com- 
pany, must stand the loss. Talk to your 
paper dealers; then show them, by your 
purchases, that you control your custom- 
ers’ orders for paper stock. 

For the third step, agitate this matter at 
your local association meetings. Thresh it 
out thoroughly; stimulate the more lethar- 
gic members to realize the importance of 
this issue. See that decisive resolutions are 
passed, and be sure that every important 
paper company receives a copy of these 
resolutions. Also send a copy to your na- 
tional or international organization, and 
when the convention date arrives see that 
your delegates are instructed to present 
this vital matter before the convention 
for discussion and tangible action. 

If profit means anything to you, control 
the purchase of your paper. If production 
of a printed piece harmonious in every de- 
tail counts in your favor, control the pur- 
chase of your paper. If you desire the 
confidence and faith of customers, con- 
trol the purchase of your paper. If you 
would be known as, and be, a craftsman, 
control the purchase of your paper. What 
other aims are worth considering? 


Printers and Lithographers 
Poor Advertisers 

Advertising publications are the market 
place for advertising. At the annual con- 
vention of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation a chart was presented showing 
the number and kind of separate adver- 
tisements appearing in one month’s issues 
of the advertising publications, and the 
record is as follows: 

Newspapers 
Magazines .. 
Outdoor ... 
Farm 

Trade papers 
Printing 
Engraving 
Lithography 

The lines in bold-face tell their own 
story. Printers, engravers, and lithogra- 
phers—key concerns in the production of 
advertising—show the least disposition to 
take the same medicine they prescribe for 
the sales-building troubles met with in all 
other lines of business. 

Another chart disclosed that not over 
twenty-five cents of the advertiser’s dollar 
is spent for items which might be pro- 
duced by lithography, and that many other 
processes—printing, rotagravure, the sten- 
cil process, water color, steel engraving— 
are struggling to secure their share of this 
twenty-five cents. The thought empha- 
sized by the chart was that lithography 
must constantly parade its advantages be- 
fore the eyes of the advertising world if 
its popularity is to increase. Advertising is 
the answer to its problem. 
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Better Methods of Marketing Mean 
Greater Printing Profits 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER » 


In this, the third of his series of significant articles, Clea 
Miller discusses the improvement of marketing methods. 
Plant owners and executives will welcome these sound ideas 


RINTING is not a commodity; it is a 

“custom-made” product—the buyer 

determines the specifications. It is 

sold before its manufacture; ware- 
houses cannot be requisitioned for it— 
its use-to-be determines its character and 
kind. Important as it may be to other 
industries in their administrative and man- 
ufacturing operations, it is unlike other 
products in that it goes farther, playing 
an important part in the distribution plan 
of the products of all other industries. 

Since each use demands its own peculiar 
kind of printing, the buyer has a right to 
expect the greatest effectiveness from each 
printed piece. This may be had not so 
much in the appearance and character of 
the piece itself as in the degree to which 
the piece actually serves the use expected 
of it. There is something extraneous to 
the piece which enters into its effective- 
ness, and it is that something which makes 
one piece of printing do its particular job 
better than one or a dozen other pieces. 
Since printing is sold before it is produced 
and since selling printing is one of the 
marketing functions of every printing con- 
cern, it is evident that that “extraneous 
something” entering into a printed piece 
to make it as near 100 per cent effective 
as possible must be discovered by the mar- 
keting force of the business. It is the job 
of management to see that those charged 
with the distribution of printing’s product 
use all the tools available; to supply the 
best methods of marketing, and to see 
that they are used. And when the market- 
ing force of a printing business uses all 
its tools most skilfully it is bound to fash- 
ion that “extraneous something” into the 
product, thus making it effective for the 
purpose it is intended to serve. 

You will notice that I am not talking 
about any one class of printing—“direct 
mail,” for instance, as distinguished from 
“consumer directions.” I mean that every 
kind and class of printing must be so pro- 
duced as to be as nearly 100 per cent ef- 
fective for its intended aim as is possible. 
And you will notice, too, that I am speak- 
ing of the “marketing force,” not the 
“selling force.” While the personnel may 
be identical, it should be remembered that 
selling is only one process or function of 
marketing—it is only one of the tools of 
marketing or distribution. 

Just as there is a certain process or pro- 
cedure in making use of the financial tools 





(I called them indicators or gages in the 
second article of this series), so there is a 
very definite procedure in the several steps 
of marketing. In this hurly-burly world 
of business we are prone to do the expe- 
dient thing first, letting fundamentals go 
over till some more convenient time. But 
that does not change the essential proc- 
esses of marketing printing any more than 
using the cost figures of another changes 
the necessity of finding one’s own costs if 
one is definitely to recover them. 

Simple and sensible are these processes 
in marketing printing. They proceed in 
an orderly and completely rational manner 
from the simplest to the most complex. 
They are: (1) finding the market; (2) 
analyzing the market; (3) advertising to 
attract the market; (4) selling the mar- 
ket; (5) helping the market to merchan- 
dise its own products. 

Each of the above-mentioned processes 
is a mighty tool of marketing, but few 
printers are using them as fully and as 
effectively as they might. Some are used 
at the expense of others, and some are en- 
tirely ignored, while others are empha- 
sized as if they were the only ones. I can 
conceive of the retail shoe merchant, for 
instance, wasting little effort to find a 
market. He usually sets up his store in 
the best location his money will procure, 
passing which day by day there will be 
the greatest number of persons, for every 
person is a potential buyer of shoes. But 
the printer equipped to print matter usa- 
ble by shoe merchants must search out 
these shoe merchants from among the 
scores of butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers, and, of these shoe merchants, the 
ones who will use or can be persuaded to 
use and pay for the peculiar class of print- 
ing the printer can produce. 

I have been told that this is such an in- 
significant process of marketing that it 
hardly deserves mention, to say nothing 
of classifying it alongside advertising and 
selling. I’ve known printers who thought 
it was so simple a process that they en- 





tirely overlooked it while another printer 
came in and picked up a market for his 
product directly under their noses, so to 
speak. Have you ever stopped to think 
how the telephone-directory printing mar- 
ket has slipped away from “local” prin- 
ters and is now safely in the hands of 
“national” printers who were wideawake 
and alert for a market? How many flat- 
bed pressrooms are down today because 
some printers with rotary pressrooms were 
looking for a market? 

I know one printer who believed that 
there was a big market for a certain kind 
of work. He went out to look for it. He 
discovered that it existed, but in small 
units widely scattered out. His equipment 
would have to be special in order to make 
a price that would attract the business 
from the local markets. He first equipped 
a small battery of machines and offered 
his product at prices irresistible to the 
buyer, but which afforded him a handsome 
profit. It worked. He immediately added 
two more batteries to his equipment. Busi- 
ness increased rapidly and reflected itself 
in increasing dividends. The wideawake 
printer, the capacious mouths of whose 
equipment must constantly be fed, is ever 
alert for markets and continually search- 
ing for them, both old and new, and cun- 
ningly devising methods of rearranging 
them or recombining them to meet his 
needs. Do not ignore this first process in 
marketing—finding the market. Often it 
is the very key to success, and it is grow- 
ing more and more important as the com- 
petitive conditions grow more complex. 

Equally important with finding the mar- 
ket is the second process of marketing, 
that of analyzing it. Scrutinize it thor- 
oughly; be sure you know all about it— 
its peculiarities, its tastes, its demands, its 
ability to pay right prices, its comparative 
freedom from ruinous competition, and 
the hundred and one other matters that 
must be known before any great amount 
of money is spent to capture it. Only the 
facts can guide you profitably. 
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A printer who had accumulated a good 
business and considerable outside property 
one day thought he saw in the retirement 
from business of a railroad-tariff printer 
an opportunity to step in and obtain prac- 
tically all of this tariff printing. He bought 
a good part of the equipment, and without 
any further investigation went after the 
business. The result was a heavy loss which 
might have been avoided had he analyzed 
the situation and realized (which he did, 
after it was too late) that the tariff print- 
ing market was already covered by more 
than enough equipment; that it was highly 
competitive; that it was largely controlled 
by price; that tariff printing required spe- 
cial handling by operatives familiar with 
its peculiarities, and so on. 

In another instance a printer who had 
been a successful salesman for a blank- 
book producer finally thought he saw an 
opportunity to get back into the blank- 
book business as a proprietor. He failed 
to analyze his prospective market, how- 
ever. During the years he had been out of 
the business it had vitally changed through 
the introduction of looseleaf devices and 
visible records. The outcome was that he 
spent large sums of money in beating up 
blind alleys because the market he had 
once thoroughly known and thought he 
still knew had changed entirely and he 
had failed to realize it. 

Analysis of the market is like the ser- 
vice of security and information which 
every army must have if it is to be success- 
ful against its enemy. Or it may be lik- 
end to the laboratory work of a chemist 
who had been charged with learning the 
formula of a given substance. It is a very 
important work in research; to what de- 
gree it is given attention may mean the 
making or the breaking of the business. 

What shall I say of the third process 
of marketing printing, that of advertising 
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to attract the market? Printers are notori- 
ously deficient in using their own medi- 
cine. Comparatively few advertise at all, 
and many who do are extremely irregular 
and haphazard in their methods. It re- 
minds one of the old darky who didn’t fix 
the roof of his cabin in dry weather be- 
cause it didn’t need it, and didn’t fix it in 
wet weather because it was too rainy to 
work on the roof comfortably. 

The amount printers expend for adver- 
tising averages less than 1 per cent of the 
net sales. In a group doing several mil- 
lions of business in 1927, whose average 
profit was 6.92 per cent, the amount ex- 
pended in advertising was only .89 per 
cent of the net sales, while another group 
whose profit was 12 per cent spent even 
a smaller percentage for advertising. 

The number of printers capable of writ- 
ing copy for effective printing advertising 
is limited, and yet too often they refuse 
to spend the money necessary to hire a 
good copywriter to prepare advertisements 
for them. In actual practice printers find 
it difficult to print their own advertising 
literature because they are prone to side- 
track it for that of a “rush” customer. 

There is an abundance of testimony, 
however, that the printers who persistently 
and consistently advertise find it profit- 
able, and that the cumulative value of such 
advertising shows up in the constant flow 
of over-the-counter business as well as in 
the mail and phone inquiries. To find and 
analyze a market and then refuse any at- 
tempt to attract that market to the print- 
et’s facilities for filling its requirements is 
an economic waste which must be paid for 
in more intensive and expensive personal 
salesmanship. In these days when selling 
expenses are increasing by high percen- 
tages year by year, printers need to pay 
more attention to the item of advertising, 
to expending such an appropriation more 


{COMBINING SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH} 





on the 
Street 








E£ THINKS his own 
thoughts and speaks 
his own language, 
otherwise we would 
not hear so much of 
“sales resistance.” 
He has definite ideas as to what he likes 
and what he dislikes, otherwise merchandis- 
ing experts would not worry about ‘“con- 
sumer acceptance.” 
To sell the man on the street—to convince 
him and win his confidence, industry must 
speak his language—must find a competent 
interpreter! 
Direct Mail Advertising can speak the lan- 
guage of the man on the street. It can be at- 
tuned to his needs, his hopes and his desires. 
It can bridge the gap between the man on the 
street and the man in the executive's chair, 











First and third pages of an envelope enclosure by the Edgar C. Ruwe Company 
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effectively and employing it for breaking 
down sales resistance encountered by their 
salesmen, thus reducing the high cost of 
personal sales efforts. “It pays to adver- 
tise” is certainly as trite for the printer as 
it is for his customer. 

Selling the printing market has long 
been a favorite theme for writers in trade 
papers and speakers at printers’ conven- 
tions. Selling is the most spectacular of 
the marketing processes. It is the one thing 
which visibly develops results, orders for 
printing. It brings to the front more than 
anything else the personal strengths and 
weaknesses of our marketing forces. But 
selling is sequent rather than initial. The 
market, once it is found, analyzed, and at- 
tracted, is ready for selling, but to enter 
the market with selling without benefit of 
the preparation afforded by other proc- 
esses results in ineffectiveness and incom- 
pleteness. Accounts so acquired are apt to 
be unstable and unsatisfactory. Printers 
may easily waste time going after business 
for which they are not equipped or are 
unsuitably equipped. Customers may turn 
out to be “shoppers,” unsound credit risks, 
and not of a kind to turn into good ac- 
counts. It is far better to let selling fall 
into its natural place and follow analysis 
and advertising. If market analysis be the 
service of information and advertising the 
artillery barrage, then selling is the frontal 
attack of the infantry on the field of mar- 
keting. The better the training in selling 
methods the more effective the attack. 

In the few paragraphs at my disposal it 
is impossible to emphasize more than the 
importance of thorough training in right 
methods of selling. What a vast amount 
of matter has been spoken and written on 
the subject! Most of it is available to man- 
agement. That management does not in- 
sist on employing it is no fault of most of 
this material, for most of it is good. If 
printing management of today is falling 
down in the most effective use of its selling 
tool, it is because the management has not 
caught the full significance of “thorough 
training in right methods.” Our sales per- 
sonnel is eager and anxious, but manage- 
ment is not altogether awake to the great 
need of thoroughness of its training and 
to the importance of the right methods. 
Happily there are a number of agencies 
in the country capable of supplying both 
at moderate cost. An investment on the 
part of management in this form of sharp- 
ening the selling tool is apt to bring much 
greater returns than operation of the print- 
ing processes themselves. There are scores 
of instances where this has proven true; 
hundreds of sales managers and salesmen 
will testify of their increased effectiveness 
as the result of training—and the pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER have recounted 
many such cases from time to time. 

Helping other markets to merchandise 
their own products is distinctively a tool 
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of marketing confined to printing. When 
printing, whether of an advertising nature 
or of a “consumer directions” nature, actu- 
ally assists the buyer to merchandise his 
own products it goes beyond what is pos- 
sible-for any other product not akin to 
nor a part of the printed product. This 
opens up a trenmendous field for every 
printer. In this sort of service he strikes a 
responsive chord on the purse strings of 
the buyer. The limitations of his account 
with the buyer are determined only by the 
limitations of the merchandising value of 
his printing. “If you can make your print- 
ing reduce my expenses and help me sell 
my product at a less expense, and also help 
me increase my volumes of sales and prof- 
its, then I want your printing,” says Mr. 
Buyer. If Mr. Printer is wise enough to 
study Mr. Buyer’s business, his markets, 
his competition, and so on, and through 
research and otherwise is able to bring to 
bear on Mr. Buyer’s problems facts and 
effective printing, then Mr. Printer be- 
comes an essential factor in Mr. Buyer’s 
distribution system and has made for him- 
self a market both sound and stable. 


I know one printer who had been pa- 
tiently watching the development by a 
local manufacturer of a new item in the 
manufacturer’s line. He had been told by 
the manufacturer about some of the supe- 
rior points of the article, and how the con- 
cern hoped to play up these points in its 
effort to get into the market. The printer 
on his own account began to gather facts 
about the market for this particular item, 
how such items are usually sold, what sales 
resistance is ordinarily encountered, the 
strength of the competition, the territory 
of greatest consumption, in fact all the in- 
formation he could possibly gather that 
would be helpful to anyone having such 
an article to sell. Meanwhile he kept in 
touch with the manufacturer to be in- 
formed on how production was proceeding 
and how soon the item would be ready for 
the market. He listened to the manufac- 
turer’s plans for advertising and selling 
the item and immediately began an anal- 
ysis of them to ascertain if possible their 
weak points and what might be done to 
overcome such weaknesses. 


One day, armed with his facts and a few 
dummies, the printer called on the manu- 
facturer and casually inquired how the 
new item was coming on. As the conversa- 
tion progressed the manufacturer finally 
expressed his astonishment over the print- 
er’s knowledge of the market conditions 
and merchandising customs surrounding 
the manufacturer’s particular line. “How 
does it come that you, a printer, know so 
much about my business?” The printer 
passed the query with a laugh, but contin- 
ued to suggest that the manufacturer’s 
plan of merchandising his new item might 
encounter such and such obstacles or was 
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too expensive for the results possible, while 
some such plan as this might be better, the 
printer bringing in some of the phases of 
his own carefully thought-out plan. 
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There are hundreds of stories of this 
kind; they can be picked out of real life 
every day. They illustrate the highest and 
most complex of the marketing processes. 


{A FORCEFUL SLANT FOR ADVERTISING} 
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Wings to Merchandise 


Of its own self, any merchandise is 
static—immobile and lifeless—moved 
only by EFFORT. 

Advertising gives wings to mer- 
chandise—sends it swinging straight 
to those homes whither it should go. 

Surely, Easily, QUICKLY! 

We can give wings to your mer- 
chandise—May we? 


McCreapy-ParkKs 





This copy, multigraphed on the stationery of McCready-Parks, 18 East Forty-first 
Street, New York City, drives home the message suggested by the winged 
package, the latter being printed on the letterhead 


“Look here, Bill, I’m blamed if I don’t 
think you’ve some ideas about this thing 
that are better than mine. Let’s have the 
whole works. Just fire away!” 

It was the opportunity that the printer 
had long been waiting for, and he was 
prepared. He laid his plans before the 
manufacturer, step by step, meeting every 
question with a logical answer and dem- 
onstrating that his knowledge of the best 
manner of merchandising the item was 
superior to that of the manufacturer’s. 
The result was that the printer’s plan was 
adopted in toto, and of course the quanti- 
ties of printed literature which played an 
important part in the marketing plan 
were produced by that printer. 


They show what can be done by the 
printer who is prepared to analyze his cus- 
tomer’s marketing problem and formu- 
late a plan for solving it or helping to 
solve it. Using such a tool of marketing 
printing need not be confined to cam- 
paigns of large proportions; there is abun- 
dant room for its application to small 
merchandising problems. It is an effective 
tool, but one which cannot be carelessly 
handled by the unskilled or inexperienced. 
In the hands of the thoughtful, painstak- 
ing printer it can be made his most pow- 
erful instrument for keeping his presses 
turning on profitable work. Without it 
a printer is essentially hoping for busy 
presses when he could be filling them. 
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A Review of Silk-Screen Stenciling 
and Other Related Methods 


RODUCTION of a large amount of 

printed matter by the silk-screen 

stencil, and the commercial success 

of that and other methods, have 
justified inquiries on the part of printers 
as to the nature of these stenciling proc- 
esses. Not infrequently these columns have 
carried such inquiries from readers. In 
this article our purpose is to describe the 
most important of the more recent proc- 
esses, as well as certain of the analagous 
ones which preceded them, and from a 
general point of view make clear to read- 
ers the relation of stenciling to printing. 

Most craftsmen do not regard stencil- 
ing as printing, but an analysis shows it to 
be one of the many printing processes. 
Too often it is erroneously associated with 
the sign-painter’s and showcard-writer’s 
art. It is admitted that printing does not 
constitute a process of painting with a 
brush or drawing with a pen. But as soon 
as the shape of the characters is controlled 
by some mechanical means, outside the 
province of the operator, a process ensues 
which broadly must be called printing. 
Certainly material produced by the well- 
known mimeographing process cannot be 
excluded from this group, and there is 
no place to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween that process and other stenciling 
processes such as the silk-screen method. 

The characters produced by stenciling 
depend entirely upon the stencil plate in 
the same manner as the characters pro- 
duced by a relief plate depend upon the 
configuration of the type on that plate. 
The stencil is essentially a printing plate, 
and differs from the relief plate to no 
greater extent than does the intaglio or 
planographic plate. As a matter of fact the 
stencil is quite analagous to an intaglio 
plate in that the intaglio portion extends 
all the way through the plate instead of 
only partially through it. 

Stenciling was no doubt the first of all 
the printing processes. The Egyptians and 
Chinese used stencils before the advent of 
the Christian era. Its origin was probably 
with the latter people, from whom it was 
probably copied by the Japanese. The 
Romans were also known to use it. 

One of the earliest specific instances of 
stenciling, in which the characters took 
the form of letters, occurred about 493 
A. D., and is one of the most interesting. 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths (East- 
ern Goths) was so illiterate he could not 
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Many inquiries are received regarding silk-screen stenciling. 
The writer presents the complete facts of this interesting proc- 
ess, and refers you to the various relevant patents obtained 
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sign his edicts, so he ordered four letters 
carved out of a plate of gold. The king 
then traced the letters on his edict with 
pigment by using a feather as a brush and 
the gold plate as a stencil. Emperor Justin 
used a similar device a few years later. 
Among the first commercial applications 
was the production of playing cards by 
stenciling the patterns, which occurred 
late in the twelfth century. 

With the relation of the process so 
closely established to that of printing it 
is only obvious that printers should be 
well informed regarding stenciling, as it 
often offers them lively competition. Since 
many of the important processes are pat- 
ented, printers should be equally anxious 
to know what these patents contain. 

The silk-screen process is claimed to 
present numerous advantages over print- 
ing with relief plates or lithographing. 
Probably the most important is the sim- 
plicity with which the product can be 
produced. An instance is known where a 
man, licensed under patents, made the 
stencils and printed a beautiful multicolor 
job without previous experience. The com- 
plete equipment was home-made and set 
up in the basement of his house. Costly 
platemaking equipment and expensive 
presses are not necessary to carry out the 
process on a small scale. Machines are of 
course available for large-scale production. 

Another advantage is that the identical 
process can be carried out with the same 
stencils equally well on almost any type 
of surface. Some materials suggested in- 
clude sheet metal, cardboard, wood, lino- 
leum, glass, gravel-coated shingles, coated 
fabric such as oilcloth, and fabrics such 
as velvet or felt. The nature of the process 
permits the use of heavy oil paints which 
will withstand extreme weather conditions, 
and so is ideal for outdoor signs. This 
process works admirably with water color. 

Disadvantages are confined chiefly to 
the lack of detail that can be produced, 
and the comparatively slow production due 
to the difficulty in drying, since the printed 


products cannot immediately be placed on 
top of one another without smudging. 

Stencil plates ordinarily consist of metal 
or cardboard which has an opening cut 
in it corresponding to the letters to be 
printed. Such openings are generally free 
and unobstructed. In the silk-screen sten- 
cil, however, the openings which form the 
letters are covered with or rather consist 
of fine silk bolting cloth through which 
the paint is forced upon the surface to be 
printed. The silk is so fine that the paint 
easily passes through and the pattern of 
the mesh is not left in the finished paint 
print to any considerable extent. 

The complete stencil consists of a sheet 
of silk bolting cloth secured on four sides 
to a frame. Parts of the silk are blocked 
out, filled in, or painted with varnish or 
some impervious material, and the remain- 
ing unobstructed parts of the bolting cloth 
form the openings through which the 
paint is forced, usually with a squeegee. 
In another group of processes the imper- 
vious part is formed by pasting some sheet 
material over parts of the screen. In still 
a third group of methods the impervious 
portion is formed photographically. The 
methods to be described naturally fall into 
one of the three groups, each of which 
will be respectively described. 

The earliest of the popular methods of 
the first group was developed about 1915 
by R. C. Beck, E. A. Owens, and J. H. 
Steinman of San Francisco, their process 
being patented and assigned to the Se- 
lectasine System, Incorporated (United 
States Patent 1,254,764). This process 
employs but a single stencil screen for any 
number of colors, and is so arranged that 
at least a part of each succeeding color 
extends over the color previously applied. 

In carrying out the process the first 
step is to prepare an original copy of the 
same size and in the same colors as are 
desired in the stenciled prints. On top of 
this is placed a wooden or metal frame, to 
the under side of which is tightly secured 
an open-mesh screen such as bolting cloth 
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or fine metal gauze. Previously, however, 
cardboard or metal sheets on which the 
stenciled prints are to be made are coated 
entirely with the first of the colors to be 
used, say white. Then on the stencil screen, 
which now overlays the original, is traced 
a keyline, or an outline of the white 
portions of the original. These areas of 
the design, corresponding to the white 
areas of the original, are blocked out by 
filling that part of the mesh with shellac, 
varnish, glue, or asphaltum, which pre- 
vents paint from going through that part 
of the stencil. When dry the stencil is 
laid over the previously prepared all-white 
sheets, and some color, say blue, is forced 
through the mesh openings by means of a 
roller or squeegee. The prints thus made 
will show white parts corresponding to 
the white of the original, which also cor- 
responds to the blocked-out portions of 
the stencil screen, and all the rest of the 
print will be blue and will therefore corre- 
spond to the open part of the stencil. 

When the run is finished the blue paint 
is washed from the stencil with some sol- 
vent which will not attract the blocked- 
out filler. The stencil is again laid on 
top of the original and the keylines cor- 
responding to the blue or second color are 
traced; this part is now blocked out in 
addition to the part previously blocked 
out for white or the first color. In the 
same way the stencil is printed on top of 
the blue-and-white print in a third color, 
say red. The white and blue of the print 
will now correspond to those colors in the 
original, and all the rest of the print will 
be red. The same steps are repeated until 
each color is delineated. 

From this description it can be seen 
that each color will completely overlay 
the previously applied color, and is corre- 
spondingly smaller in area. When thick 
paint is used an embossed effect is ob- 
tained. Each subsequent layer must be 
opaque and hide the layers under it. 

The patent disclosing this process was 
litigated and held to be valid in so far as 
the use of a single screen for the appli- 
cation of more than a single color was 
concerned (volume 267, Federal Reporter, 
page 840; volume 276, Federal Reporter, 
page 260; volume 282, Federal Reporter, 
page 223). The use of a similar screen to 
produce a single impression, as well as the 
use of more than one screen for multi- 
color, in which each stencil was blocked 
out to correspond to the color applied by 
that stencil, was known previously. The 
court held that the use of a plurality of 
screens, one for each color, did not in- 
fringe the patent, but that the use of a 
single screen with the additional portions 
blocked out for each color did infringe. 

The first process which suggests block- 
ing out came from Great Britain. Simon 
(British Patent 756 of 1907), as the first 
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Evolution 
By NATHANIEL KRUM 


The printer’s “devil” furnished “pi” 
When such had not been ordered, 

And left, without, what by request 
Should really have been bordered. 


He set a galley in twelve-point 

Which should have been much smaller, 
And wasted time in showing 

Vicious type lice to a caller. 


He stuck a form upon the press 
A pica over deadline, 

And, pulling press proof, found he’d smashed 
A halftone and a headline. 


This printer’s “devil” worked and turned 
A form which worked and backed, 
And folded under hangers 
When the cylinder he packed. 


This printer’s ‘“‘devil”—but these things 
All happened years ago— 

Is manager-in-chief today 
Of Printers Soandso. 





step in his method, stretches chiffon over 
a frame and glues it in place. The frame 
is then placed over the pattern and the 
design outlined on the chiffon. The inter- 
vening parts of the fabric not constitut- 
ing the pattern and not intended to be 
reproduced are filled with “knotting” and 
allowed to harden. Knotting is a paint 
made of red lead, boiled oil, and turpen- 
tine. The design is reproduced by spray- 
ing or brushing oil or water color through 
the open portions of the chiffon. The in- 
ventor says, “If two, three, or a many- 
colored pattern is required, then a screen 
is made for each color, and each color is 
treated separately as above described.” 

Yet another former process was that of 
Spiegel, who (1910, United States Patent 
978,500) draws his desired design on a 
piece of cardboard and perforates the out- 
line. Using this as a stencil he marks the 
perforated outline on a piece of wire mesh, 
blocks out the undesired portions of the 
mesh with heavy paint, and when dry 
uses it as a stencil in the usual manner. 
He suggests the use of more than one 
color and also the touching-up of the 
picture by hand after the stenciling. 

A very novel process was devised by 
Jacobs (United States Patent 1,220,850) 
when as the first step he produced an ordi- 
nary zinc etching or other engraved plate 
with the desired design in relief. The in- 
taglio portion of the plate is filled with 
a powder such as white lead, and over the 
plate in that condition is stretched the 
bolting cloth. A coat of paint is applied 
all over the surface of the cloth, and the 
powder in the intaglio portions of the 
plate takes up the paint and fills in that 
portion of the cloth, while the relief por- 
tions of the plate take the ink as the sten- 
cil is lifted from it and leave those portions 
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of the fabric open to form the design. 
This method offers an easy way to produce 
a stencil to correspond with a zinc etching 
which may be on hand. 

One of the next Selectasine processes is 
the work of Steinman (United States 
Patent 1,444,531). The usual original and 
screen are employed, but a notable change 
is made in that all of the keylines for 
each and all of the colors are traced at the 
beginning. Each of the screen parts cor- 
responding to a color, except for one, is 
blocked out before any stenciling is done, 
each one with a different material soluble 
in a different solvent. The screen is then 
left with only one color area open, which 
is run in the usual manner. The blocked- 
out portion which corresponds to the sec- 
ond color is then dissolved out with its 
corresponding solvent, and the area which 
corresponds to the first color, which was 
just printed, is blocked out with the same 
material as was previously dissolved from 
the second color area. Thus the screen is 
left open only in the area corresponding 
to the second color. The same steps are 
repeated for each color. 

Materials which meet the requirements 
of the process are glue, shellac, collodion, 
varnish, etc. The picture produced by this 
process is different from that of the for- 
mer one, in that only one paint layer is 
applied, but it comprises several colors. 
It will be remembered that in the other 
process a successive layer was applied for 
each color, and each color on top of an- 
other. This process again uses only one 
stencil to produce a multicolor design, and 
it presents the decided advantage that 
much less paint is required. The patent 
has not been litigated. 

The next Selectasine process is a varia- 
tion of the previous one and was con- 
tributed to the art by Owens (United 
States Patent 1,526,928) . The keylines for 
all the colors are originally drawn as be- 
fore, and then the area of the screen cor- 
responding to these lines is blocked out 
by applying a permanent masking mate- 
rial along the lines with either a fine brush 
or pen. Each of the color areas is then 
blocked out with temporary masking ma- 
terials, each differently soluble as before. 
After the first color has been run the area 
of the screen corresponding to that color 
is blocked out with a different material, 
the masking material of the second color 
area is removed with a solvent as previ- 
ously described, and the second color is 
run. The steps are repeated for each color. 


This process suggests the use of the 
same masking material for blocking out 
the areas that have been run, so that at 
the end all of the screen will be blocked 
out with the same material except the 
keylines, which were first applied in an- 
other material. At this point it is to be 
noted that no paint has been applied to 
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the prints on the areas corresponding to 
the keylines. To correct this the masking 
material occupied only by the keylines is 
washed out and the keylines run in black. 
This gives a sharp definition to and segre- 
gation between the colors, and they do not 
overlap at the edges, as might be the case 
in the Steinman process. 

In this type of work, if a repeat order 
is obtained all the work must be done 
over again, as it is obvious that at the end 
of the process there is nothing left in the 
stencil to store away for a repeat order, 
as is often done with printing plates. The 
last of the Selectasine processes, which 
was patented to Owens only in March of 
this year (United States Patent 1,706,038) , 
solves this problem. In this method a 
master stencil is produced by any of the 
previous methods, but with this notable 
exception: the parts which are to form the 
design are blocked out each time, instead 
of being left open as before, so that the 
stenciled design is a negative of the design 
finally required. Each color is severally 
stenciled on paper coated with a water- 
soluble adhesive, or decalcomania paper, 
and only a few of these decalcomanias are 
produced for each color. The master sten- 
cil is not used to produce the final prints 
but only to produce these negative paint 
prints on the decalcomania paper. When 
it is desired to make a stencil for ordinary 
duplicating, the adhesive that holds the 
paint design to the paper is softened, and 
the paint design is transferred and secured 
to the bolting cloth by any suitable means, 
thus forming a stencil for that particular 
color, leaving open in the stencil only that 
part which was seen to have been closed in 
the master stencil. 

Thus a stencil may be made in a few 
minutes by applying one of these decal- 
comania transfers, whereas in the previ- 
ous processes it had to be blocked out by 
hand each time. By producing a number 
of decalcomanias and storing them, they 
are ready to apply to bolting cloth as soon 
as the repeat order comes in. 

(Mr. Chapman will conclude his compre- 

hensive review of the numerous methods 

of silk-screen stenciling in the November 
number of this publication) 
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Sheboygan Press Using 


New Feature 


“Turning the Album’s Leaves” is the 
title of a new weekly feature in the She- 
boygan (Wis.) Press which presents pho- 
tographs of Sheboygan scenes and people 
of more than twenty-five years ago. The 
prize-winning photograph of the series 
was a bridge built in 1856, and twenty-two 
other photographs are to be published. A 
small sum of money was paid for every 
picture accepted for publication. 
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Typeless Headings Now Being Offered 


NOVEL form of heading service has 
A= made available to the cus- 
tomers of the Warwick Typogra- 
phers, of North Eight Street, St. Louis, 
in addition to that firm’s regular typo- 
graphical service. The company has pur- 
chased twenty-five distinctive alphabets 
designed by foremost artists, and present- 
ing these artists’ ideas of the ultimate in 
attractive headline designs. 
When a customer is in search of a head- 
ing type of unusual distinction—one not 


subheading type faces to harmonize with 
the special headings, and thus the job is 
completed in pleasing fashion with regu- 
lation subheading and body type. 

This plan has a number of unusual ad- 
vantages. For example, a piece of work 
requiring the heading characters to be set 
at various angles could ordinarily be han- 
dled only by means of a specially drawn 
heading, which would involve considerable 
cost. But the Warwick plan involves only 
the tipping of the letters to the desired 





Mode 


Reduced one-third 


Modekea 


No.1 MODE HEAVY (Actual Size) 


Slarney 


No.2 BLARNEY (Actual Size) 


alifornia 


No.3 CALIFORNIA (Actual Size) 


Congo 


No. 4 CONGO 
(Actual Size) 


NOTE ~ Actual size of each shown ~These can be reduced or en- 
larged to any size desired~examples of reduction shown with No. 1 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS~CEntral 9210 


617 NORTH EIGHT STREET 


Mode 


Reduced one-half 











This specimen card (here reduced slightly more than one-half) and others 
are distributed to Warwick customers requiring special heading type 


to be found in the type cases of his com- 
petitor’s printer—he glances over these 
specially drawn paper type made by War- 
wick and selects a style that suits his taste 
and his purpose. But from this point on 
the process ceases to be typographical. The 
paper characters are laid out in proper se- 
quence and alignment and are then pasted 
down on cardboard. The photograph is 
taken, and after reduction or enlargement 
to desired size a zinc is made of the head- 
ing. The Warwick equipment includes 


angles before pasting them, with much 
less expense than for a drawn heading. 
Also, where a heading and drawing are to 
be worked in together a photostat can be 
made of the heading and be pasted onto 
the drawing, from which the plate is then 
made in correct size. In brief, the arrange- 
ment provides the flexibility and effective- 
ness of artwork but without its high cost. 
With twenty-five of these special heading 
designs offered by the Warwick Typog- 
raphers, the customer has a wide choice. 
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This Order for Water-Color Printing 


‘Grew From One Piece to Eleven 


AILURE to make printing assume its 
proper importance in the merchan- 
dising plan has proved to be the 
weakness of many a printer; and 
I find too many examples of that weakness 
in my own printing background. Fortu- 
nately most of us grow wiser by experi- 
ence. The story of the Miralago campaign 
may help to indicate how a minor print- 
ing order sometimes develops into a truly 
large job of the kind that makes more 
money for both printer and customer. 
The Miralago Corporation was con- 
structing its Miralago ballroom on Sheri- 
dan Road in “SNo Man’s Land,” between 
Wilmette and Kenilworth, two of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive northern suburbs. 
The residents, practically all of whom are 
property owners, were more or less alarmed 
at the prospect of a place of entertainment 


Dedicated to conjoining § 


good taste, good morals 
and good pleasure | 
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This well-known Chicago printer is famous for his achieve- 
ments in water-color printing without special equipment. He 
offers here a lesson in creative selling too valuable to miss 
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which might draw an undesirable element 
and lower the character of their suburbs. 
The promoting corporation, however, held 
vastly different ideas. Not only did it plan 
to protect the neighborhood against objec- 
tionable visitors; it intended to earn the 
regular patronage of the local residents 
themselves by conducting Miralago as a 
high-class project under strictest rules. 

It was necessary to convey a true under- 
standing of the plans to the people of 


these communities by means of printed 
matter. The literature must plainly depict 
Miralago as a place of music and dancing, 
but also unmistakably impress upon the 
reader the high principles of those operat- 
ing the project. Such was the objective to 
be served by the booklet our firm, the 
Carlstrand-Rook Company, was to create. 

After working up many sketches we se- 
lected a treatment and color scheme that 
seemed to carry out the atmosphere of the 





IRALAGO is in fart moderne 


The simplicity of its architectural lines, by Keck, its blended 


tones of silver, black and green, by Tobey, make for a rendez- 


vous in the modern motif that is delightfully distinctive. 


The foyer, with its three entrances, leading in through a motor 


arcade from ample parking spaces, is charmingly different in its 


carved figures, its mirrored niches and its floorpoo! pierced 


At left appears the cover of the announcement booklet—the one order which developed into eleven. Although its real 
atmosphere is incomplete without the silver, blue, rose, and yellow tones of the original, some idea of its quality may 
be secured. At right is shown the first inside page. The girl’s figure extended onto the inside front cover 
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with DELL COON 
and his Miralago Orchestra 


Direct from Hollywood 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT THE LAKE 


Between Wilmette and Kenilworth 


Free Parking to Patrons 


The car card utilizes, as do all the pieces, the motifs and character of the announcement booklet. The reflecting of the 
word “Miralago” was a brilliant idea in a project replete with high points, and crowns this campaign with real distinction 


whole idea. The water-color process was 
chosen as the most appropriate medium 
for this eight-page booklet, as it obviously 
called for the gayest and most brilliant of 
colors. The cover was laid out in silver, 
light blue, rose, yellow, and black, except 
for the center spread, which required the 
cover colors plus green, a dark tone of 
blue, and a wine color. The artwork on 
the cover and throughout was fittingly 
symbolical—bars, notes, sharps, and flats 
lightly suggesting orchestration, and soft, 
swirling, colorful curves depicting the mo- 
tions of the dance. The cover copy read: 
“Presenting Miralago, dedicated to con- 
joining good taste, good morals, and good 
pleasure in the dansant.” The word “Mira- 
lago,” in black against a silver background 
aligning with the top and bottom of the 
letters, was made to reflect itself in a light- 
blue surface of the same width and length 
as the silver background, and the result 
was piquantly effective. A clean, pleasing 
sans-serif type face, Kabel, was indicated 
for use on the cover and in the text. 

We submitted the dummy for the book- 
let. To our surprise it received almost no 
favorable attention, and without much 
consideration was rejected. Our faith in 
the plan was not shaken, for we felt that 
our suggestion, carrying the desired idea 
in every motif and given the proper atmos- 
phere by the unusual color scheme, was 
the very thing that was needed. We de- 
clined to submit another dummy, stating 
that this carefully planned booklet was the 
expression of our best judgment and that 
we could see no way of improving upon it. 
When our attitude was made clear the 


Miralago Corporation disclosed its inten- 
tion of getting sketches from some other 
printing concern. Regretfully, but still un- 
able to figure what else we could have 
done, we bade farewell to the order. 


That night, however, the Miralago peo- 
ple telephoned to ask us to confer with 
them again concerning the dummy. We 
were then requested to proceed with the 
composition and show proofs pasted in the 
dummy. With this done, the matter of 
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The last inside page of the booklet. Util- 
izing information available to practically 
every ballroom, the printer has designed 
and built up a printed piece which has 
brought the most remarkable response the 
Miralago management could have desired 


selling was easy. The finished booklet was 
readily visualized, and the corporation’s 
management waxed even more enthusias- 
tic over the job than had we. 


Construction of the hall was still in 
process at this time. Schemes of interior 
decoration had been submitted, but none 
had proved quite acceptable. Our booklets 
were to be in the prospective patrons’ 
hands by a certain date; but without the 
decorative scheme of the interior, which 
was to be pictured on the center spread, 
we could not turn a finger—and every 
hour counted at this stage of the game. 


Well, no printer was ever hanged for 
using his head in a crisis. If the Miralago 
Corporation was unable to find an appro- 
priate scheme of interior decoration, per- 
haps we could submit a suggestion and 
thus get action. So, boldly rushing in to 
gain time, we worked out a decorative 
scheme which we felt was in character 
with the ideas of the Miralago Corpora- 
tion. It was submitted to the management, 
who went over it with the architect and 
the decorators, and, when a few minor 
changes had been made, our scheme of 
decoration was accepted. Aside from al- 
lowing us to complete the booklet on time, 
this assistance inevitably increased the cus- 
tomer’s confidence in us. 

The modern motif of the booklet ap- 
pealed to the younger set, but the approval 
of the older group must be won if Mira- 
lago were to achieve its goal. This feature 
was provided for by an insert developed 
on a conservative typographical basis and 
asking the codperation of the older folks 
by means of constructive suggestions. 
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The insert, printed in black on soft-toned 
stock, and with a warm note of color in 
the initial, cited the guest regulations 
which attested the commendable charac- 
ter of this place of entertainment, and was 
an effective bid for the approval and pres- 
ence of the older people. 

Once the booklet layout was approved 
the customer hardly knew what his print- 
ers were doing. It was just as well, for the 
decorators and electricians and other con- 
struction men were hounding him at every 
step in the effort to finish their part of the 
work on time. The mailing date on the 
booklets was left entirely to us. We mailed 
the booklets on Friday night, exactly seven 
days before the Miralago’s opening. This 
meant that all booklets were delivered on 
Saturday morning, and presumably would 
be read with more leisure and pleasure 
over the week-end by prospective patrons. 

The plan worked well; in fact, it pro- 
duced several unexpectedly positive reac- 
tions. On Monday and Tuesday several 
of the local residents stopped at the Mira- 
lago office to ask for copies of the booklet, 
and the management was jubilant because 
the overrun had been delivered there and 
the requests could be filled. Several of the 
merchants in the neighborhood saw the 
booklet and immediately notified their 
own printers that their next mailing pieces 
and advertisements were to be set in “that 
Miralago type.” One printer even stopped 
at our office to find out the name of the 
unusual type face we had used on the Mir- 
alago job. We might well have told him 
(though we didn’t!) that unconsciously 
he was trying to identify qualities not 
built into Kabel or any other type face— 
qualities which could be injected into the 
finished job only by the printer’s creative 
intelligence and ability. 

The Miralago Corporation no longer 
hesitated over our suggestions for effec- 
tive printed pieces. When the matter of 
posters, window cards, menus, etc., was 
brought up we were instructed to work 
out whatever we considered best for the 
purpose, and this we did. 

Each of these supplementary pieces car- 
ried out the motif and atmosphere of the 
booklet, using the reflected ‘“Miralago” 
and the symbols of music and the dance 
in the same joyous colors; and yet each 
was distinctively designed for its particu- 
lar purpose. The title page of the menu 
was fittingly inscribed “Here we dance, 
and sup, and fare right merrily.” Car 
cards carried at the left side a very simple 
road map, one glance at which would fix 
Miralago’s location clearly in the minds of 
possible guests. Mailing cards, 3 by 5% 
inches in size, were headed “Motor to 
Miralago!” and bore on the reverse a copy 
of the road map. Window cards and car 
cards carried the heading “Now! Dance 
in No Man’s Land at Miralago!” Ele- 


vated-station posters presented the same 
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distinctive type and color of material. The 
waiters’ checks commanded special praise. 
As the waiter placed the check on the 
table, face down, the guests were con- 
fronted with one easily read sentence: 
“Here we danced, and supped, and fared 
right merrily; then home betimes.” A tact- 
ful method of saying that young patrons 
should leave at a respectable hour! 

Thus from Miralago’s booklet order 
sprouted eleven printing jobs, as follows: 
booklets, menus, car cards, window cards, 
elevated-station posters, display hangers, 
mailing cards, complimentary tickets, or- 
chestra request cards, waiters’ checks, and 
corporation stationery. 

One fact will clearly indicate the im- 
pression made upon prospective patrons 
by the unusual quality of Miralago’s 
printed pieces. To satisfy the demand for 
menus and window cards by sorority girls, 
who wished to use these colorful pieces 
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as room decorations, it was necessary to 
order an extra run on these two items. 
This situation contrasts interestingly with 
the fate dealt out to another kind of 
printed advertising, which earns hardly a 
glance before being destroyed. 

When a customer’s confidence has been 
won through your practical and profitable 
solutions of his advertising problems he 
will want you to handle his other orders. 
Miralago is enjoying prosperous times to 
the extent that the management is consid- 
ering doubling the size of the ballroom. 
It has overcome prejudice and is widely 
known for the reputable institution that 
it really is; it has been accepted by a sub- 
urban district which wants a Miralago 
quality of entertainment and is well able 
to pay for it. And the Miralago Corpora- 
tion gives us liberal credit for the results 
yielded by printing which truly expressed 
Miralago ideals and atmosphere. 
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POTHECARIES, pharmacists, pharmaceu- 
A tists, physicians, and in fact all those 
who compound or prepare poisonous 
drugs or chemicals make use of thése two 
words in warning the public to be cautious 
in handling or administering the article so 
labeled. Quite frequently some by mistake 
or error do not heed this warning signal— 
with a resultant degree of suffering in accor- 
dance with the destructive power of the po- 
tion or element involved. 

Poison is both a creative and destructive 
agent, and if used in accord with the pre- 
scription or direction of those in authority 
is a benefit to humanity. During that great 
European conflict, chlorin was used with dis- 
astrous effect—killing thousands and maim- 
ing innumerable of our country’s flowering 
manhood. Yet despite all this, in its com- 
mercial use, it is one of the best bleaching 
agents for the paper and textile industries; 
also for disinfecting water supplies. 

Phenol or carbolic acid, obtained from 
coal tar, is acclaimed by surgeons as one of 
the best disinfectants of the day. So con- 
siderable mention could be made of count- 
less similar agents; but they all have their 
warning flags—that red label—which, ac- 
cording to law, must be affixed upon all 
containers that endanger life and health. 

To the business world, or those who are 
striving tomarket their commodities through 
mediums of printed salesmanship, there is, 


to a vast majority, an unseen poison, which 
unlabeled and unshackled is retarding their 
progress towards that goal of independence 
no matter how large the quantity or how 
frequently they use it. 

This unseen virus or force is inferiority. 
Inferior printed publicity is not a truthful 
representative of your business—if it be one 
worthy of your endeavors. You certainly 
would not attend a fashionable ball attired 
in a suit of denim, nor would you wear your 
poorest suit at a wedding reception. 

You can generally judge a person by the 
company he keeps—also the associations he 
chooses. So it is with your business. Your 
products are judged by the appearance of 
your printed publicity—your silent sales am- 
bassadors away from home. 

To command the proper respect and at- 
tention of the reading public, these ambassa- 
dors of yours must be clothed with correct 
raiment if you would have your message 
get across—to arrest their attention—to be 
read—and, last but not least, to secure or- 
ders for that which is most vital to your suc- 
cess in this business world. 

If your sales literature is not doing its 
work effectively, why not get assistance from 
someone who has devoted years of study to 
planning, designing, writing, and printing 
sales literature that produces results? May 
we prove our assertions to our mutual bene- 
fit? Just say the word to your stenog. 





The cover and inside copy of an attention-arresting little 22 by 234 booklet printed 
in its own interests by the Smith Printing House, Vineland, New Jersey 
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New Freedom in Type Position Is the 
Typo grapher’ s Opportunity 


<x « By JOSEPH A. KISS 
Cie ingenious and original typographers have didi 
novel methods of injecting action into their product. The 
writer analyzes their successful work for your practical benefit 


HOSE who have watched the pro- 

gression of type from the position 

of a laborious product of crafts- 

men to that of mass production 
will welcome the indications of type’s re- 
turn to an article of personality as demon- 
strated by current publicity. Here we find 
type adjusted to the demands of modern 
business, yet taking on a new degree of 
flexibility. It is not so long ago that, except 
in isolated cases, the average typographer 
was content to have achieved a legible 
composition with merit faintly bordering 
on the artistic. His basic object was to 
transfer the copy into type without error; 
and, while that creditable motive still ex- 
ists, it has been augmented to the point 
where the typographer is a vital influence 
in the creative as well as the productive 
channels of advertising. 

It is a credit to the American typogra- 
pher that exacting business has seen fit to 
invest him with this added responsibility. 
The typographer who intends to remain 
with the leaders of his profession will give 
serious thought to this strategic advance- 
ment, and justify his importance in the ad- 
vertising world by a close application to 
the underlying principles of composition, 
art, and their psychological affinities. Type 
has divorced itself from the category of 
stable objects to be used only with puri- 
tanical conformity to custom. Whatever 
usage will help deliver the desired thought 
is right, regardless of what rules the prac- 
tice may, perhaps, violate. 

Given a line of type to set, many courses 
are open for the typographer to pursue. 
There are innumerable type faces, in light 
and bold, in italics and shaded, in many 
sizes. There are the variations in measure 
and a hatful of tricks that have grown 
with the business. All of these avenues of 
originality have been open to the clever 
typesetter since early days. Today there is 
born a modern highroad of individuality 
—type position, not as related to layout, 
but as to the construction of the line itself. 

Custom and convenience dictate that 
type shall be set in a straight horizontal 
line. Type so set is easy to read. Because 
it follows custom it attracts no attention 
to its arrangement. It merely tells its story 
—the story of the copy. The type itself is 
distinctly out of the construction scheme. 
It is a means to the end. It is the hidden 
coal that fires the engine. That is no dis- 
credit to type nor to the function of the 
typographer who sets it. He is still an 
essential. But he can be more. And he will 


become more and more as he realizes the 
infinite versatility of type, a modern de- 
velopment of which is type position. 

Type set in a straight line expresses a 
thought. Yet type, by its physical arrange- 
ment, can actually be a thought. Arrange- 
ment alone can express the very thought 
uttered by the words, and so a double- 
barreled message is forcibly delivered. In 
this high-speed age it is certainly of great 
value to the advertiser to draw upon every 
possible medium to put over his selling 
message quickly and with a minimum of 
effort for the reader. 

Let me make a pertinent comparison. 
Fundamentally type is a group of units 
which may be cleverly assembled to ex- 
press a thought in print. In music notes are 
used for the same purpose. The same note 
in the same position on the scale calls for 
a series of similar sounds. That is monot- 
ony. It is the simplest form of arrange- 
ment. A single note—repeated. From that 
basis music evolves into infinite variations 
keyed to the mood of the composition. 

Why should not printed expression, in 
the form of type, enjoy the same diver- 
sity? We, too, have a thought to express 
with fixed objects—type. Literature, ad- 
vertising, must also tap all the veins of 
human emotion. It is only when type in- 
fluences the conscious and subconscious 
minds of human beings that it has any 
value in the expressing of thoughts or the 
recording of facts. In speech the clever 
actor or reader will use intonation, in- 
flection, fast or slow pronunciation, hesi- 
tant or deliberate enunciation, and other 
modulation to lend emphasis to the word 
and heighten the effect of each word’s in- 
trinsic meaning. Should type be limited, 
as an expressive medium, to the restricted 
variations offered by light- and bold-face, 
italics, and other established alterations in 
the physical appearance of each type unit? 
Why shouldn’t type, too, enjoy the deli- 
cate shadings of diction? Because type is 
read silently is no reason why it should not 
be privileged to use every possible adjunct 
to amplify the thought of the copy. 


Let us see how type position has given 
new impetus to typographic originality, 
heightening the effect of various words 
and making still more effective the ideas 
of the writer. Take, for instance, the head- 
ing “HE SPED AWAY.” This is a sen- 
tence of action, and therefore is ideally 
suited to this new form of arrangement. 
If the thought of speed is paramount as 
in the case of an automobile or aeroplane, 
this sentence could be set thus: 


HE S-P—E—-D AWAY 
On the other hand, the thought may 


refer to escape, in which case the word 
“AWAY” would be the key word. This 
line, as a heading, could then be set thus: 


HE SPED A-W—A—-Y 


In that manner the desired word can be 
easily amplified and the thought becomes 
readily apparent as though it had been 
spoken with emphasis. 

Almost any word indicating action or 
motion of some definite sort can be set in 
a manner that will physically express the 
word’s meaning, thus giving the word a 
double value—first, by choice of the word, 
and, second, by means of retinal impres- 
sion. For example, there is the word “Stut- 

er.” How much more effective it is when 

written “S-t-u-t-t-e-r”! This is an excellent 
example, for it requires no difficult com- 
position. It sets horizontally, yet it has 
picture value. The thought is grasped even 
before the word is completely read. The 
thought is felt as well as seen. 

Other words which lend themselves to 
this method of composition are words 
which suggest arrested motion, such as 
“Stop.” This word could be set in gothic 
condensed if the balance of the heading is 
gothic regular. The contrast would picture 
the thought. Then there are the words of 
interrupted motion like “Stagger” and 
“Falter,” or of delayed motion like “Lin- 
ger,” and words of unbridled motion like 
“Dash,” “Lightning,” or “Speed.” As to 
the choice of words subject to this form 
of expression, the typographer is referred 
to the examples shown with this article. 
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This opens a new line of thought. It then 
becomes the craftsman’s opportunity to 
develop this idea and apply it to his work 
in a most fitting and profitable manner. 

A straight horizontal line of type sheds 
originality and tells the reader only that 
story which is expressed by the copy. Here 
type is a faithful servant performing its 
duties mutely. But if this servant can do 
more than it is told and do it well and 
effectively it will win greater admiration 
from its master and make itself a place 
of importance and respect among things 
considered essential. 

Almost every headline lends itself to 
some variation that will add emphasis 
above and beyond straight-line composi- 
tion. Much of this, of course, can be done 
by the clever selection of type face and 
size. But this matter of type position is a 
worthy subject for study. For instance, 
we have an advertisement headed “What 
Is a Traffic Jam?” The thought is clearly 
expressed by the copy. It may be set in the 
customary manner and the reader will 
grasp the thought. One or two horizontal 
lines will fill the ordinary demands of this 
head. But today’s requirements are super- 
lative. We must have more than enough, 
so the ingenious typographer, with a little 
extra work with slugs, sets the copy as 
shown in example No. 1. Now, right here, 
I want to say that no typographer need 
consider a hand-lettered example as out of 
his range and of no educational value. The 
tools that you have to work with today 
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WHAT iS 
Trafic Jam? 


Red~—amber--green—amber—red! 

Stop—start-—go—slow—stop! There’s 

an opening! “Step on it”! Get away! 
CIS 


It may be a real traffic jam for the 
ear with weak spark plugs—but 
not for the car whose owner knows 
that motor efficiency depends on 
regularly installing new plugs. 

ME ed 


Be on the safe side. Replace spark 
plugs at least every 10,000 miles 
with Defiance. Made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by Defiance Spark Plugs, In- 
corporated, for passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors and buses. Bu 
where you see the orange-and- 
black sign, the symbol of a high 
type of spark plug service. 
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give you enough versatility so that any 
problem of typographic expression can be 
readily solved in your own composing 
room. What has here been done you can 
do. Rare indeed is the headline that must 
be relegated to hand lettering with the 
many faces available today. 

Look at example No. 2: “Crutch or 
Cure for a Limping Motor?” There is no 
illustration to exemplify this thought. Yet 
the copy is clear in its meaning. But, see 
how cleverly and effectively the unusual 
arrangement of type expresses the thought. 
No missing the point here. Type replaces 
the illustration. It tells and illustrates an 
idea simultaneously. 

Now study example No. 3 of this re- 
markable series. See how the feeling of 
monotonous, pulsating friction is put over 
purely by type position. The up-and-down 
motion of a valve is vividly pictured, 
together with the resultant wear. And it is 
all done with type—type which you have 
and which you can set in this same manner 
with a little extra time well spent in fur- 
thering your craft. Aside from the aid in 
expressing the thought, this new form of 
visual picturization commands attention 
of the reader because of its originality. 

Notice example No. 4. Here the im- 
plied motion is simply upward with the 
heading “When Hills Get Steeper and 
Steeper.” While this line is set on a slop- 
ing curve, any competent typographer 
could closely duplicate this heading in 
ordinary type and so achieve an identical 
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.. look to your VALVES 


When your motor gasps on the hill Thompson Valves wil Ib bang 
on sh, busch 
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impressive effect. It is one of the simpler 
ideas which one frequently finds in head- 
lines. Just upward motion, but how much 
more effective it becomes when actually 
set to picture the thought! 

Example No. 5 is a combination of two 
motions, the one implied—upward—the 
other expressed in the word “P-a-s-s.” See 
how cleverly the thought is pictured by 
type position. Simple, yet teeming with 
originality and a most powerful tool in the 
hands of ambitious typesetters. You can 
readily realize how this idea would or- 
dinarily be illustrated with an elaborate 
drawing. In fact, because of the reticence 
of typographers the use of illustrations has 
become so dominant in advertising display 
as to completely overshadow type even to 
the point where type occupies a decidedly 
unimportant share of the total space. The 
slogan “One Picture Is Worth 10,000 
Words” refers to mass type, type without 
thought, type set automatically, type with- 
out originality. If that statement is true 
then it is of great importance for typogra- 
phers to recover their position by injecting 
their work with the same freedom and 
initiative that the artist uses in his accom- 
plishments. Type position is one form of 
type originality. And it has successfully 
brought type back to a major responsibil- 
ity in advertising, as has been shown. 

Example No. 6 contrasts two essential 
thoughts, the first being irregular or spas- 
modic motion, “Jerky Spasms of Energy,” 
and the second being uninterrupted mo- 


tion—‘Smooth Flow of Power.” See how 
type tells this double story in a compelling 
yet simple style. Note here, above all 
things, that the use of this new freedom 
in type position in no way interferes with 
the general layout. The body is still attrac- 
tively set and neatly arranged. The read- 
er’s attention has been forcibly attracted. 
If type alone can do that by its unique 
arrangement, it has certainly justified a 
major importance in advertising. 

In example No. 7 we have implication 
by direction. Notice how the word “nose” 
appears at just the point where odor is 
pictured and how the word “bargain” oc- 
curs directly pointing at the product. 
Surely nothing could produce this effect 
with greater efficiency, for type tells the 
story and directs the eye. By placing the 
word “bargain” in caps the effect is cre- 
ated of a diagonally thickening line end- 
ing heavily on the illustration of the bar 
of soap. A good deal of white space is used 
for the heading here, yet it delivers such 
a telling message that it is equal to a large 
colored painting, and—a selling point for 
typographers—a great deal less expensive. 

Now type position, as an aid to advertis- 
ing, runs from mechanical motion to per- 
sonal emotion. Example No. 8 shows how 
“feeling” has been aptly expressed by type 
position amplifying the thought of the 
copy. You can do this with type. Not so 
simple, perhaps, but well worth the effort 
in bringing typographic art to the front. 
In fact, most material of this sort is used 


in electrotype form, which simplifies the 
matter of lockup by cementing the irreg- 
ular section of the form. 

Why shouldn’t we look upon type as the 
prolific thing that it is—not a mouthpiece, 
but, rather, a voice? These fine distinc- 
tions are not, of course, directed to the 
laborer, but to the craftsman. That artist 
who works with type and who is a lover 
of his work will relish having this new 
method pointed out to him, for here lies 
that which every typographer desires— 
unique expression. And it requires no great 
investment in new equipment; no new 
fonts of type to buy. It requires only that 
one distinction which has always marked 
the leader from the follower in any indus- 
try or craft—ambition, initiative. 

Here, then, is one more pathway to 
originality which the typographer finds in- 
viting him. To what artistic eminence it 
leads depends purely upon the amount of 
energy the typographer is willing to de- 
vote to results. The fact that this plan of 
expression has been so successfully used, 
as indicated by the examples, shows that 
somebody has taken ordinary type and 
wrested from it a means of magnified ex- 
pression which makes type an even greater 
thing than it has always been. Anything 
which will so increase the availability of 
type should be seized upon by every typog- 
rapher to give himself a firm foothold in 
his chosen line of business. 

This is a day of action. In an age when 
it is necessary to put type into burning 
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letters of Neon gas to lure the reader, the 
situation has indeed become acute. Verily 
we cannot put type into motion, but we 
can give to it what the artist calls “ar- 
rested motion” —action in rigid form. To 
accomplish this the typographer need sel- 
dom surrender to hand lettering, for the 
very tools at his disposal can convey every 
conceivable human mood or temperament. 
This fact must be held para- 
mount so that type will keep its 
true position of value, not only 
in the submerged body but as 
well in the compelling headlines. 

The unyielding nature of type 
need not limit its greatness. The 
type, too, can have its word in 
the markets of the world, in the 
thoughts of people, and in the 
harmony of ideas. Type is not 
lifeless; it is a living, throbbing 
thing, and it may herald a sym- 
phony of literature as great as 
that of any composer of the ages. 
Let the typographer lift himself 
out of the drudgery of the ink 
pot and taste the glory of crea- 
tion. He has the medium, the 
history, and the opportunity. He 
needs but the impetus—a real- 
ization of the possibilities of his 
industry, his craft—to carry to 
still greater glory those famous 
names that have been so long 
cherished and guarded in the 
archives of the printing industry. 


y bars, but how much help you get for 
your money 
That's what makes Fel» Naptha such a find! 
—because it gives you the extra help of two 
effective cleaners instead of one. Not “just 
soap,” but good golden soap, and plenty of 
naptha, the aafe, gentle dirt-loosener used by 
dry cleauers. 
So, when you wash with Fels-Naptha you 
get the extra help of these two active cleamers 
working together. Naptha, the dirt-loosener, 
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Fels-Naptha is gentle both to clothes and to 
bends, Useit in machine of tub—in hot, cool or 
Jakewarm water; of for soakiug or boiling your 
clothes, if you wish. Use it for household clean- 
ing, too. But, use it—and discover for yourself 
the extra help it gives—the extra belp that 
wakes FeisNaptba a real bargaio in value! 
Your grocer sells Fels Napths. Order it from 
bim today—by the bar or 
tew-bar carton. Fels & Company, Philadelpbia. 
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Goudy Guest of Montreal Club 

Frederic W. Goudy, internationally 
known type designer, was the speaker at 
the September meeting of the Montreal 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. His 
subject was “Art in Type Design,” and a 
full attendance of over two hundred mem- 
bers and guests heard him explain the art 
and technic of designing type faces. His 
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talk so interested the meeting that it was 
found necessary to hold a second meeting 
immediately following the first, when Mr. 
Goudy talked for a half hour on the sub- 
ject and showed various specimens of early 
printing. Included in the display was a 
page from the Gutenberg Bible and other 
original specimens of printings that were 
produced hundreds of years ago. 

“It should be kept in mind,” 
said Mr. Goudy, “that although 
the letters are to be set up sep- 
arately, when they have become 
words and letters one’s mind 
should follow, seeking the mean- 
ing caught there without being 
interrupted by bizarre and novel 
details of the type face. One 
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should be able to forget the type 
altogether in reading what it 
tells, and the type should express 
the character of the designer, 
and the need in obedience to 
which it was created in strong, 
thoughtful forms. 
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“Simplicity is of great impor- 
tance, and it comes not so much 
of studied effort on the part of 
the designer as from simple and 
direct thinking. We need new 
types, but it is not enough that 
they should be new; if they are 
good, they will always be good, 
for true art lasts more than the 
hour allotted to the novel and 
bizarre kinds of type faces.” 
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U.T. A. Convention at Washington 
Offered Much of Real Profit 


our of the most hectic yet most en- 

joyable and profitable days of my 

life are now history. So is the forty- 

third annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, which so 
crowded the big Mayflower Hotel at the 
national capital to capacity during those 
four days. In point of attendance it was 
great; in constructive work, likely to bene- 
fit the industry, more than one entitled to 
express an opinion said that it was greater. 
If some of us regard earlier conventions, 
at which the standard cost-finding system 
was put over, as more important than any 
that may ever be held, there will be glory 
enough for this one when its influence be- 
gins to be felt. It was dedicated especially 
to management, production, marketing— 
ever worthy of study and consideration 
—and some extremely valuable knowledge 
was presented for the delegates. 

I do not like to see a registration of a 
thousand or more with scarcely two hun- 
dred of these listening to such a man as 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, convention headliner and keynoter. 
At times this situation, as respects organ- 
izations in which THE INLAND PRINTER 
is interested, has discouraged me, but I 
have seen the light. I have come to admire, 
even to revere, those old faithfuls of the 
U. T. A. and other printing organizations 


Ree ete Ae Spa - 
Ernest F. Eilert, director; Benjamin Moul- 


ton, a former president of the U. T. A. 
and George K. Horn, a director 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


who carry on despite the discouragements, 
promoting practices and aiding in bring- 
ing to light improved methods which re- 
dound to the benefit of the whole industry. 
A few are doing great things for the 
many; by support of and participation in 
the U. T. A. the many who do not belong, 
but should, would enable it to increase and 
improve the already great and good ser- 
vices it is now rendering. 

Of course this is all so obvious as to be 
trite. It would not be worth mentioning 
except for this: I and many others have a 
hunch that U. T. A. membership is going 
to be worth more than it has ever been. 
We suspicion something comparable to a 
stock dividend. Better, therefore, get onto 
the band-wagon and share in it. 

Past Presidents Introduced 

The first general session was called to 
order by President Frank J. Smith at 10 
A. M., Monday, September 16, and the 
customary addresses of welcome and re- 


Frank J. Smith, past president and now a 
director, and “Bill”? Pfaff, former treas- 
urer, chosen first vice-president 


sponses were presented. Prior, also, to de- 
livering his own annual address President 
Smith introduced the U. T. A. past presi- 
dents in attendance: Albert W. Finley, 
Benjamin Moulton, George K. Hebb, 
Ernest F. Eilert, George K. Horn, and 
George Ellis. While all these popular Ty- 


pothetarians were given a big hand, refer- 
ence to Mr. Ellis as being the oldest living 
past president provoked round after round 
of applause.The senior ex-president served 
until 1907. Lovable and beloved Bill Pfaff, 
treasurer; George H. Carter, Government 
printer; George Anderson, organizer of 
the Federation of Printers of Australia, 
and J. R. Riddell, principal of the London 
School of Printing, were among the other 
notables introduced at the time. Carter, 
who by the way is the only honorary mem- 
ber of the U. T. A., made one of the out- 


standing addresses of the convention. As 


John R. Demarest, chairman, Marketing 

Committee; John J. Deviny, secretary of 

U. T. A., and Eldon H. Gleason, business 
manager of The Inland Printer 


it deals extensively with one of the out- 
standing new practices—that is, research 
—and especially since the affable Public 
Printer offers to the industry at large the 
benefit of what he has learned from and 
about it, a large portion of his address is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


Headquarters Staff Praised 


Speaking, in the course of his address, 
of the recent removal of the general offices 
to Washington, President Smith stated 
that among many other benefits would 
be a large financial saving along with a 
strengthening of Typothetae’s position in 
the industry. He credited George K. Horn 
with having originally suggested having 
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headquarters at Washington, the idea hav- 
ing been broached at the Chicago conven- 
tion when Horn was U.T. A. president. 
President Smith also referred to recent 
changes in headquarters personnel, and 
said that he expected T. G. McGrew, as 
director of membership relations, and 
Harry Hillman, as editor of the Bulletin, 
to prove out as successfully in their respec- 
tive places as John J. Deviny, their chief, 
who succeeded Col. E. T. Miller early this 
year, has in his position. The president 
paid a tribute to Fred Hartman and Alex- 
ander Rogers, in charge of headquarters 
educational and marketing divisions re- 
spectively. Speaking eloquently for the 
work of Hartman’s department, he said, 
is the fact that, out of 2,061 students of 
printing in schools with which the depart- 
ment has had a contact, 62 per cent have 
been absorbed into the industry. In addi- 
tion fourteen printing students have been 
graduated from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, with the B. A. 
degree. The president mentioned, too, the 
remarkably extensive use being made of 
the U. T. A. sales-demonstration book, 
which emanates from the busy department 
presided over by Mr. Rogers. 


Editor of The Nation’s Business 
Convention Headliner 


Before presenting Merle Thorpe, head- 
liner of the day and convention, President 
Smith introduced Hon. P. M. Draper, of 
Ottawa, government printer for the Do- 
minion of Canada. Mr. Draper spoke 
briefly of the work done in the Canadian 
plant, which, he incidentally mentioned, 
employs seven to eight hundred persons. 

Mr. Thorpe created a roar of laughter 
when he told how as a youngster he pulled 
an old hand press, set type, and gathered 
news items. In those days, he said, printing 
stood thirty-seventh among the industries 
in credit rating, just one step above the 
standing of saloonkeepers, and the bankers 
appraised printing plants by the pound. 
In contrast he referred to the high stand- 
ing of the industry today, praised leader- 
ship for the improvements that have been 
brought about, and mentioned as proof of 
this change the fact that printing has 
climbed up from thirty-seventh to fourth 
place among the industries. Printers led 
by the U. T. A., he went on to say, were 
the first to appreciate group cost-finding 
and to put their business on a cash basis. 

Mr. Thorpe referred to the present day 
as the paper age and declared that the 
postman’s whistle has become the nation’s 
school-bell. The population, he said, has 
doubled since 1880, while the number of 
subscribers to papers and other printed 
matter has increased more than seven 
times. He also brought out the very inter- 
esting fact that the value of printers’ prod- 
ucts has increased approximately a billion 
dollars in the last eight years. 
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Additional statements of the speaker, 
many of which were epigrammatic in ef- 
fect, were that “the most important dis- 
covery of today is management,” and that 
“the hope and salvation of the world lies 
in salesmanship.” In fact, his address was 
so interesting and full of meat that it is 
printed practically complete in this issue. 


George Carter, Government Printer, 


Scores School System 


The general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing was devoted to education, and it cer- 
tainly was educational. In fact, after his 
quartet of heavy-weight speakers had 
wound up shortly after high twelve, al- 
most everyone agreed with what George 
K. Hebb, chairman of the U. T. A. Edu- 
cational Committee, had said in opening 
the meeting—that it would be the best 
educational session so far. Aside from 
George’s winsome manner, I especially en- 
joyed the addresses of Public Printer Car- 
ter and Prof. A. C. Jewett, director of the 
College of Industries at Carnegie. 

Mr. Carter spoke on “Training and 
Research at the Government Printing 
Office,” two angles of the business which 
now command the intense interest of all 
serious-minded and progressive printers. 
What he had to say on research especially 
constitutes such an object lesson as to im- 
press upon the owners of larger plants the 
profitable potentialities of establishing lab- 
oratories of their own, similar to the one 
at the G. P.O. A development in which 
many charge that printing lags, a research 
department as an additional service to 
members, many of which do not operate 


Julius Weyl, convention speaker, with 
George K. Hebb, chairman of U. T. A. 
Educational Commission 


large enough plants to warrant individual 
laboratories, appears to offer the U. T. A. 
definite possibilities. George Carter related 
in detail what his research laboratory does 
and gave figures to prove that it pays. In 
fact his address was so replete with ideas 
pointing to greater profits that I am print- 
ing most of the section relating to research 
as a distinct and distinctive article on page 
73. This speaker also made some mighty 
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strong points on the necessity for appren- 
tice training, a few of which follow: 


On taking office as Public Printer I was con- 
fronted with the ancient law of Congress au- 
thorizing the employment of 25 apprentices. 
. .. But notwithstanding approval by Congress 
in 1895, no American boy was given a chance to 
learn a trade in the Government Printing Office 
for nearly thirty years thereafter. I then decided 
that the Government Printing Office ought to 
school apprentices for its own work and relieve 
the printing industry of some of the burden 
and expense it had borne for years on account 
of the Public Printer having to obtain all his 
skilled workmen from those trained elsewhere. 

Accordingly the school was started in 1922 
with 25 apprentices, the maximum number then 
allowed by law. This number, of course, was 
grossly inadequate for an establishment employ- 
ing approximately eleven hundred journeymen 
printers. If union rules had applied to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, it would have been en- 
titled to many times the number of apprentices 
fixed by law. Therefore I submitted a recom- 
mendation to Congress to remove the restriction 
on apprentice training, but there was opposition 
to an unlimited number, and by act of February 
20, 1923, the maximum was increased from 25 
to 200 apprentices at any one time. 

In the last seven years 1,792 boys have taken 
the civil-service examination for appointments as 
apprentices in the Government Printing Office. 
Although many of these lads failed to qualify 
for training in the Government office, it seems 
worthwhile to have encouraged nearly eighteen 
hundred lads to seek to learn the printing trade. 

From the opening of the school on July 5, 
1922, to date, 360 apprentices have been ap- 
pointed at various times. Of that number 126 
have completed the four-year course for qualifi- 
cation as journeymen in their chosen trades, and 
164 are in training at present. 

Every graduate is offered permanent appoint- 
ment, and nearly all have continued in the ser- 
vice of the Government office. Almost a fourth 
of the graduates have already earned advance- 
ment to preferred positions, some of which pay 
more than $3,000 a year. Half a dozen of the 
Government-trained apprentices are among the 
top-notch linotype operators, with averages of 
from 5,000 to 6,600 ems an hour. Eight other 
graduates are operating monotype keyboards, 
with averages of from 7,900 to 10,500. 

Mr. Carter scored the grammar-school 
educational system of today in no uncer- 
tain terms. He said that the American 
youth needs a much better education in 
preparation for employment in the print- 
ing business than he now receives in the 
schools, and commented: 

It is said that we are becoming a nation of 
wretched writers, miserable spellers, and un- 
thinking readers. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the training of printers. It is, of course, 
most essential that the printer shall be able to 
write legibly, spell correctly, and read intelli- 
gently. The ability of the printer and the proof- 
reader to do so has saved the reputation of many 
an author and statesman whose reflected cul- 
ture will soon be sadly dimmed unless followers 
of the art preservative are better trained in the 
use of the English language. 


British Teacher of Printing Makes 
Strong Impression 
Following Mr. Carter came J. R. Rid- 
dell, principal of the London (England) 
School of Printing. Judging from what I 
have read and what printed evidence I 
have seen, Mr. Riddell presides over one 
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of the two outstanding schools of printing 
in the world. Among the evidence is the 
school’s regularly published yearbook, a 
large volume executed by pupils, the text 
of which is made up of addresses delivered 
at the school by prominent men of the 
graphic arts. At the beginning of his ad- 
dress, by the way, Mr. Riddell presented 
an especially bound copy of the unusually 
fine 1929 edition to President Smith for 
use at U. T. A. headquarters. 

Among other interesting things, Mr. 
Riddell said that the usual period of ap- 
prenticeship in England is seven years. 
During five years of this term the appren- 
tice receives instruction at the school and 
his employer pays him for the time he 
spends there at the same rate as for work- 
ing in the plant. The instruction is thor- 
ough, and no one can enter the school who 
is not employed in the trade. Mr. Riddell 
also said that the sons of many master 
printers, including even graduates of such 
schools as Oxford and Cambridge, are 
given special three-year courses. No privi- 
leges are offered these young men which 
are not enjoyed by the other students; in- 
deed, he said, one often sees the son of 
some peer of the realm washing a press. 

The great school over which Mr. Rid- 
dell presides, and which was formerly 
known as St. Bride’s Foundation School, 
was established thirty-eight years ago. 
Thirty-seven instructors are required for 
the three thousand odd students in the 
twenty-two different kinds of classes. Mas- 
ter printers and the several interested la- 
bor organizations, it is interesting to note, 
contribute about $15,000 a year toward 
the support of. the institution. 


A Brass-Tacks Address by 
Professor Jewett 

Harry Gage, who, I believe, was the 
first director of printing instruction at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, then 
introduced Professor Jewett. The profes- 
sor’s address, “The Engineering Approach 
to Printing,” was so replete with ideas 
which if seriously put into practice should 
increase profits on printing that I obtained 
his manuscript, and it appears as an indi- 
vidual article on page 97. Don’t fail to 
read it—every word of it! 

Tuesday’s general session was wound 
up with the address of Dr. R. L. Cooley, 
president of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, and a forceful and 
interesting speaker. He objected most em- 
phatically to George Carter’s statement 
that the schools are devoting too much 
time to cultural subjects—frills, so-called 
—and neglecting the bread-and-butter 
subjects, the oft-mentioned three R’s. He 
said in effect that the attention given cul- 
tural subjects was additional to thorough 
instruction in reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic, which, he averred, have 
not been slighted in the least. 
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Put This in Your Dunhill 
and Smoke It! 

One thought gem from Cooley’s address 
was “You don’t live off of other printers 
any more than a cat lives off of eating his 
tail,” a forceful hint that printers who are 
not doing so should work with and not 
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against each other. Hearing that, Con- 
gressman James T. Igoe, Chicago printer, 
said, “Amen.” “The reason there are so 
many New York City printers at this con- 
vention, all as happy as larks over the state 
of business in their town,” he told me, “‘is 
because they’ve learned that little lesson.” 
Opening Wednesday’s general session, 
President Smith introduced Oscar T. 
Wright, who presented Prof. W. F. Spaf- 
ford, of the Department of Economics 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York. Professor Spafford’s address, 
“Management, the Big Question Mark 
of Business,” was one of the hits of the 
convention; it was replete with sound logic, 
and was most effectively delivered. 
“Generally speaking,” Professor Spaf- 
ford said, “management concerns produc- 
tion, finance, and sales—and each of these 
has subdivisions.” To be successful, he 
said, the printing-house manager must be 
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well informed in all these angles of man- 
agement. The common-sense nature of his 
recommendations and the convincing way 
in which he made them must have sent 
many of his listeners away with the deter- 
mination to study management seriously, 
which will help the industry in general. 

Spafford spoke of the influence for 
good management exerted by printers’ or- 
ganizations, particularly the U. T. A. “I 
don’t see,” he said, “how the printing busi- 
ness could ever get along without it.” He 
praised the ratio book of the U. T. A. es- 
pecially, and highly, stating that but few 
members even begin to appreciate its value. 


Sales Club’s Play Proves a Real 
Comedy of Errors 


John R. Demarest, chairman of the 
marketing committee, then took charge of 
the meeting and announced the next event, 
a two-act playlet, “What’s Wrong With 
This Picture?” prepared and put on by 
members of the Sales Club of the Wash- 
ington Typothetae. During the first scene, 
laid in the front office of some printshop, 
many errors of management common in 
the conduct of a printing business were so 
forcefully brought out that it seems ridic- 
ulous to think any printer present would 
ever commit them. The trouble is, too few 
were present. Failure of management to 
give cub salesmen proper instruction, gui- 
dance, and encouragement was empha- 
sized. The action and dialog bearing upon 
that angle provided a current of comedy, 
a foil, so to speak, for the more obviously 
serious angles. Errors of judgment by 
Mac, the Boss, and his salesmen, estima- 
tor, and superintendent, all demonstrated 
by action and dialog on the platform, were 
made tragically evident to all. At the close 
of this first scene Oscar T. Wright, repre- 
senting the local Typothetae, arrived and 
went into conference with Mac, who had 
finally awakened from what he may have 
thought was a bad dream but which he 
was forced to admit was real. 

The second scene opened with Mr. 
Wright on the platform at a U. T. A. con- 
vention. Mac, the printer of the first scene, 
soon came in, looking prosperous and 
happy. He credited Wright and the U. T. 
A. with the fact that he was able to attend. 
By putting into practice Wright’s recom- 
mendations he had been able to bring his 
business out of chaos and to a condition 
wherein he was able to make a good profit. 
Mr. Wright then addressed the real con- 
vention, telling just how Mac’s business 
had been rejuvenated. “The complete 
change,” the speaker said, summing up, 
“was brought about through the applica- 
tion of principles of management avail- 
able to every Typothetae member.” 

Schneidereith Hits the Ball 

“Typothetae Tools for Sales Manage- 
ment” was the topic of the next address, 
which also went over strong. The speaker, 
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C. William Schneidereith, of Baltimore, 
said that salesmen and business conditions 
are often held responsible for failures in 
selling which should be charged to man- 
agement. He said that there were three 
angles to the business of selling: finding or 
creating logical prospects, planning sales 
strategy, and applying the selling effort. 
Profits, he stated, vary according to the 
correct application of these. No salesman 
can be expected to accomplish all three of 
these important functions; management 
must provide the prospects and supply the 
sales strategy, in short, leave the salesman 
his full time for actual selling. Too many 
printers, according to Schneidereith, hire 
a salesman and gamble six months’ salary 
on him, and when he fails they start all 
over again. It amounts, he said, to letting 
your progress depend entirely upon the 
endeavors of other people. 

The marketing tools provided by the 
U.T.A,, particularly the sales-demonstra- 
tion book, were highly recommended by 
Mr. Schneidereith. This book is full of 
sound methods, he said, for obtaining 
more and better business. Another strong 
point he made was that the printer should 
make a serious and persistent effort to sell 
more to his regular customers. 

To close the morning session Oscar T. 
Wright presented the Ratio Derby Cup to 
the Printing Arts Club of Evansville, In- 
diana, and the Wilmington (Del.) Ty- 
pothetae. Both groups responded 100 per 
cent to the appeal of the U. T. A. for 
financial statements to be used in the book, 
and hence share the award and honor. 


Strong Men Elected 


Interest in Thursday morning’s execu- 
tive session centered, of course, in the elec- 
tion of officers. The recommendations of 
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H. A. Phinney, president of Cross Feeder 

Company; George A. Heintzmann, Dex- 

ter Folder Company, and Frank L. Cross, 
inventor of the Cross feeder 
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the nominating committee, of which Er- 
nest F. Eilert was chairman, were entirely 
acceptable and the complete “slate” was 
elected. George R. Keller, broad-visioned, 
progressive, and likeable head of the Ock- 
ford Printing Company, Detroit, is the 
new president. Treasurer “Bill” Pfaf, of 
New Orleans, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; John R. Demarest, New Haven, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Donald Rein, of 
Houston, third vice-president. New York 
City furnished the new treasurer in the 
person of G. F. Kalkhoff, formerly of the 
board of directors. Frank J. Smith, retir- 
ing president, Julius S. Weyl, of Philadel- 
phia, and Walter J. Berg, of Cincinnati, 
were elected directors for three-year terms, 
and Oscar T. Wright, of Washington, 
was chosen to complete the term of Mr. 
Kalkhoff, which has a year to run. 

This list of officers challenges the inter- 
est of printerdom. Every one has rendered 
distinguished service to the entire industry 
as well as to the U. T. A. With such lead- 
ers guiding its destinies and a man like 
John Deviny in charge at headquarters the 


F. A. Silcox, assistant managing director, 

the New York Employing Printers Associ- 

ation; George Anderson, who has been 

away from his home in Australia since the 

first of March, and George T. Lord, New 
York City trade compositor 


picture surely seems to be rendered in rose- 
like hues. The U. T. A. offers members a 
service the value of which is greatly in ex- 
cess of the cost. Its service logically may be 
increased or the cost reduced, or both, as 
the membership is increased. Again I say, 
get onto the band-wagon. “Throw away 
your hammer and get a horn.” 

Will the Postal Deficit Be Made 

Up by Printers? 

Some of the resolutions offered are of 
interest to the trade in general. For in- 
stance, the session endorsed one condemn- 
ing the practice of the post office in selling 
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printed envelopes at prices far below that 
at which a printer can produce them. The 
practice was characterized as an injustice 
and contrary to President Hoover’s ex- 
pressed idea that the Government should 
not compete with private business. While 
it is doubtless true that “Constant drops of 
water wear the stone away” and though 
this action of the U. T. A,, similarly sup- 
ported by the N. E. A,, is eminently 
commendable, it seems as if an arrange- 
ment might be made for an aggressive 
direct appeal to members of Congress. 
Probably, however, that is contemplated. 
Another resolution relating to postal af- 
fairs protested against the repeal of the 
act which provides for the payment of 
postage on return cards and letters as they 
are received. In view of the postal deficit, 
due to inequitable rates and the franking 
privilege enjoyed and abused by members 
of Congress, many fear that an effort will 
be made to discontinue that feature of the 
Post Office Department service. 


Why Omit the Trade Papers? 

Another resolution then welcomed the 
support of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the Government Printing 
Office and their codperation, particularly 
in research and technical problems, and 
recognized the service these organizations 
have already rendered. The business pub- 
lications of the industry, I think, might 
well have been included. 

Still another resolution suggested the 
appointment of a committee to make a 
special investigation into the matter of 
profits, investments, etc., and urged every 
member to prepare himself by reading and 
a careful analysis of his own business to 





Company; Eldon H. Gleason, of The In- 

land Printer, and Hon. James T. Igoe, 

master printer and a member of Congress 
from the Chicago district 
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Walter J. Berg, director; “Bill” Pfaff; Don 
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ald Rein; Otto E. Zimmer, Robert E. Haywang, and Frank J. Phillips, of the American 


Type Founders Company; Harvey D. Best, president of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company; Paul C. Dunlevy, Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company, and Frank Sherman, Monotype advertising man and all-around good fellow 


enter into this investigation. The resolu- 
tion was adopted and a committee on re- 
search was named comprising Julius S. 
Weyl, Oscar T. Wright, Frank M. Brown, 
and Benjamin F. Moulton. 

Divisional meetings no less interesting 
or constructive than the general sessions 
were held at other hours. At the confer- 
ence on education, on Tuesday, John 
Clyde Oswald, of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, discussed two 
practical courses directed by his organiza- 
tion, “The Mechanics of Printing,” and 
“Applied Design and Layout,” taught by 
Ben Dalgin and Frederick Ehrlich respec- 
tively. Father and Son Week, now a per- 
manent feature of Typothetae work, was 
discussed, and the week of February 17 
was named for this work. An especially 
interesting feature was a display of two 
tables showing the number of printing- 
school graduates who entered the indus- 
try. It was significant that, while 62 per 
cent of the 1928 graduates entered the in- 
dustry, not more than 39 per cent of the 
1929 printing school graduates did so. 


Cost Accountants Meet 


The conference on accounting and cost- 
finding, presided over by Oscar T. Wright, 
took place Tuesday evening. The general 
topic was “Ratios for Printing Manage- 
ment,” and the speakers and their specific 
topics were as follows: 

“How They May Be Used in Training Mem- 
bers to Be Better Business Men,” by H. H. 
Orem, Houston-Galveston Typothetae, Hous- 
ton, Texas; “How They May Be Used to Im- 
prove Plant Efficiency and Costs,” by R. M. 
Nash, National Publishing Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “How They May Be Used to 
Detect Operating Difficulties and How to Ap- 
ply the Remedy,” by J. A. Royer, New York 
Employing Printers Association, New York 


City; “How They May Be Used to Detect 
Financial Difficulties and How to Apply the 
Remedy,” by William M. Metzker, Milwau- 
kee Typothetae, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
“How They May Be Used in Setting Up 
Budgets,” by Elmer J. Koch, Cleveland Graphic 
Arts Club, Cleveland. 


A general assembly was also held Tues- 
day afternoon at which matters bearing 
upon the service of the U. T. A. to its 
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Wilbur Leonard, Pittsburgh, and 
E. J. O’Hayer, New York, both of 
the Miehle company 




















members were discussed. An illuminating 
talk on “Methods of Compensating Print- 
ing Salesmen” was made by Alexander 
Rogers, director of the department of mar- 
keting. Secretary John J. Deviny made an 
impromptu speech on “What U. T. A. 
Headquarters Can Do for Its Member- 
ship,” which will be printed in the No- 
vember issue of our magazine. 


Conference on Production 


Aside from the general session, the con- 
ference on production problems, held 
under the auspices of the Production En- 
gineering Committee with James Rudisill 
chairman, on Wednesday afternoon, com- 


manded greatest interest. It was a brass- 
tacks session, and I hope to print several 
of the addresses in a later issue. 

William Passano, of The Waverly Press, 
Baltimore, the first speaker introduced by 
Chairman I. Van Dillen, told how the 
Waverly Press had improved production 
by establishing a standard for production 
and then paying a bonus for any improve- 
ment. Mr. Passano in his address spoke 
highly of the “Typothetae Average Pro- 
duction Records Book” and the “Standard 
Book on Estimating.” 

Fred A. Chantrey, of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Incorporated, Detroit, spoke on 
“Proper Planning and Scheduling as an 
Aid to Production Control.” He read his 
address from printed sheets on which the 
words were “blown up” to the equivalent 
of 120-point type. It seems to be both a 
new and excellent idea. Delegates near 
the front of the room at least could read 
along with him. Mr. Chantrey discussed 
his production chart on a four-color job 
of 500,000 impressions which had to be 
planned for copy, art, etc. It was espe- 
cially interesting and highly enlightening 
to everyone present at that session. 

The general manager of one of the 
South’s great printing plants, E. W. Pal- 
mer, of the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, followed next. His topic was 
entitled “Mass Production and Manage- 
ment.” A highlight of interest was his in- 
sistence that increased reliance must be 
placed on competent sub-executives. He 
showed several charts which enable him 
at all times to know the status of work 
in process and which show up variations 
in production. In closing he admonished 
his hearers to “watch the humanics as well 
as the mechanics of the industry.” 
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Production Control Essential 


Julius S. Weyl, Philadelphia, had as 
his subject “Practical Experiences in Print- 
ing Management.” Mr. Weyl urged print- 
ers to dispose of machinery as soon as its 
uneconomical operation becomes appar- 
ent. Our industry, he said, is also an ex- 
ample of the truism that none but the fit 
survive—to succeed one must get above 
the hopeless raft of mediocrity. 

The superintendent of the publishing 
house of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, W. F. Kelly, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, explained how production records 
are compiled in his plant. He said that the 
plant he has charge of absolutely had to 
maintain some form of production con- 
trol, and that he believed it necessary for 
all plants. Facts for estimating, for the 
saving of materials, and for analysis of 
equipment so that the plant will not be- 
come over-equipped in some respects and 
under-equipped in others, are essential. 

In his address, ‘Economics of Plant 
Management,” Dr. Francis H. Bird, of 
Cincinnati, demonstrated the necessity for 
operating a business on the basis of efh- 
cient costs by showing a chart giving per- 
centages and reasons for failures. This 
chart showed that of all failures in one 
year, 36 per cent were due to incompe- 
tence, 33 per cent to lack of capital, and 
4 per cent to inexperience. Bad credits, 
neglect, fraud, extravagance accounted for 
the remainder of the failures. 

Earl B. Morgan, consulting engineer, of 
Philadelphia, read a paper full of sound 
advice as to “Personnel Problems.” He 
stressed the fact that personnel problems 
are most efficiently handled by taking time 
to get good employes and training them 
properly rather than dashing out in a crisis 
and hiring the first fellow who comes 
along. Mr. Morgan also advocated the 
publication of house-organs by the plants 
large enough to justify the expense. Meth- 


Alfred T. Harris, inventor of the Harris offset press and chairman of the board, Harr 
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ods of planning production in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office were told by W. A. 
Mitchell, superintendent of the Planning 
Department, in an interesting way. 

Francis J. Doyle, of Ormiston-Doyle 
Company, Pittsburgh, told how that con- 
cern measures the efficiency of all its em- 
ployes. His was an interesting talk empha- 
sizing the value of ascertaining at once 
every day’s production costs so that the 
plant always knows its financial position. 

William O. Lichtner, of Thompson & 
Lichtner, Chicago, concluded the program 
of the conference with an address giving 
details of job analysis. Such analysis, he 
said, results in better supervision, improves 
quality, increases profit, and bans inefh- 
ciency throughout the plant. 


New U. T. A. Departmental 
Is Recommended 

In closing the session, Mr. Van Dillen 
stated that he had been endeavoring to 
have the United Typothetae appropriate 
$10,000 for a new bureau to be known 
as the Typothetae Research and Produc- 
tion Department. A very comprehensive 
program was outlined for the department 
in a paper which Mr. Van Dillen asked 
Director D. Loren Davis of the Manage- 
ment Department, U. T. A., to read. 

The annual meetings of several organ- 
izations were held coincident with that of 
the U. T. A. That of the College Annual 
Producers of the United States convened 
on Wednesday. In connection there was 
an extensive exhibit of school yearbooks 
made jointly by the following concerns: 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Incorporated, Buf- 
falo, New York; Will A. Beach Printing 
Company, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Brandow Printing Company, of Albany, 
New York; Clark Printing House, 821 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia; A. W. Hy- 
att Stationery Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, New Orleans; J. Horace Mc- 
Farland Company, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
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vania; Missourian Printing and Stationery 
Company, of Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
Schilling Press, Incorporated, New York 
City; Sun Printing and Publishing House, 
San Bernardino, California, and Williams- 
port Printing and Binding Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. Officers of this 
group for the coming year include Alfred 
A. J. Clark, Philadelphia, president; H. J. 
Davis, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, treas- 
urer, and John J. Deviny, secretary. 

The third annual convention of the 
Typothetae sales clubs took place on 
Thursday. The tenth annual convention 
of the International Trade Composition 
Association had meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday; the Typothetae Cost Accoun- 
tants Association Monday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday; the Advertising Typogra- 
phers of America Monday and Tuesday, 
and the Typothetae Secretary-Managers 
Association Monday and Tuesday. 


Trade Compositors Elect Arthur 
S. Overbay 

At the meeting of the International 
Trade Composition Association, Louis A. 
Trevison, of the Cleveland Metal Clear- 
ing House Corporation, explained the op- 
erations of what is reputed to be the only 
successful clearing house for type metal 
in the country. In relating the activities of 
New York Machine Composition Asso- 
ciation, Ernest Trotter said that the “Uni- 
versal Linotype Specimen Book” was 
ready for delivery, and in his report on 
Chicago S. F. Beatty disclosed the fact, 
among other things, that of thirteen trade 
plants in his city eleven use the U. T. A. 
cost-finding system. In his excellent ad- 
dress President Kimball A. Loring traced 
the history of the trade plant as follows: 

Ten years ago trade composition was virtu- 
ally only an idea, and yet that idea was so 
basically sound that it attracted those people 
already in the graphic-arts industries who were 
keen enough to develop the trade-composition 
idea rapidly and successfully. 


é 


is-Seybold-Potter Company; Philip Merriil, 
vice-president of the Ludlow Typograph Company; Judge Alfred E. Ommen, general counsel of the U. T. A.; “Bill” Pfaff, again; 
J. L. Frazier, editor of The Inland Printer; Charles Francis, eighty-two-year-old dean of the U. T. A.; Meric K. Dutton, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Arthur S. Overbay, newly elected president of International Trade Composition Association 
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From the time of our first convention until 
the present, our industry has grown and pros- 
pered from a doubtful and perilous start. It 
has become one of the outstanding factors in 
the development of the graphic arts. Nearly 
all engaged in our business started in a small 
way, without the advantages of large amounts 
of capital, well-organized manufacturing and 
executive forces, or even sales and advertising 
facilities worth mentioning. 

All of these necessary adjuncts to the build- 
ing-up of successful organizations had to be 
acquired as our business has prospered. An idea, 
however, as economically sound as the one which 
is the basis of our industry would not have been 
so rapidly developed were not those engaged in 
it ready and willing at all times to help one 
another in every way possible. 

The new I. T. C. A. officers elected at 
Washington are as follows: Arthur S. 
Overbay, Indianapolis, president; Howard 
O. Bullard, New York City, first vice- 
president; Fred Esler, Montreal, second 
vice-president; E. J. McCarthy, Chicago, 
treasurer, and John J. Deviny, secretary. 

Of the resolutions presented, one was 
to the effect that the Metals Refining 
Company, Hammond, Indiana, be ten- 
dered a vote of thanks in recognition of 
the splendid support the company’s adver- 
tising campaign has rendered the associa- 
tion. Other mighty fine things carried 
through were making Frank Sherman of 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany an honorary member, and presenting 
Kimball Loring, retiring president, with 
a beautiful watch as a token of the asso- 


ciation’s appreciation of his work. 


Advertising Typographers Would 
Limit Type Purchases 


Most of the discussions at the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Typographers of 
America centered on the report of the ad- 
vertising committee, submitted by Fred- 
eric Nelson Phillips, of New York City. 
This report showed that an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, utilizing direct-mail 
and publication media, had been carried 
on with success during the past season. 
The report recommended, however, that 
the use of direct mail be abandoned in 
favor of increased space in publications. 
In this connection Mr. Phillips said that 
much more prestige is assured the group 
by advertising in publications going direct 
to advertising agencies than by use of 
brochures and broadsides. 

E. M. Diamant, reporting for the me- 
chanical committee, stated that his com- 
mittee believed the national organization 
should adopt certain measures which had 
proved useful and economical in New 
York City. One suggestion was for Clean- 
up Week, when clients would be requested 
to take back their cuts and release stand- 
ing matter in order to save money for both 
plant and client. Another rule, debated 
at some length, called for an agreement 
regarding the purchase of new type, the 
objective being to save members the ex- 
pense of installing every new series that 
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Dr. R. L. Cooley, one of the stars of 
the educational program, and Fred 
J. Hartman, director of the Educa- 
tional Department of the U. T. A. 


John Brandtjen, of Brandtjen & 
Kluge, meets an old friend, August 
G. Johnson, Minneapolis 
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comes out. In that connection the recom- 
mendation was made to the second session 
that the organization set up a national 
board to pass upon type faces suitable for 
advertising typographers. No attempt 
would be made, it was said, to judge every 
type face in existence or contemplated by 
typefounders, the body being suggested 
only to pass upon and recommend “such 
type faces as are in its judgment of value 
to the art of typography.” I was unable 
to learn what action was taken on this mat- 
ter before I left Washington. 

To serve the organization for the com- 
ing year the delegates elected officers 
as follows: Charles E. Ruckstuhl (re- 
elected), president; Herbert A. Knight, 
Chicago, first vice-president; W. Ballard 
Brown, Los Angeles, second vice-president; 
E. M. Diamant, New York City, treas- 
urer, and Albert Abrahams, New York 
City, will be the secretary. 


Value of Trade Associations 
Stressed by Baker 
Dr. Hugh Baker, manager of the Trade 
Association Department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, was the featured 
speaker at the meeting of the secretary- 
managers’ group. Dr. Baker effectively 
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impressed his audience with the impor- 
tance of the part that associations may 
play in developing business. He empha- 
sized the fact, however, that they cannot 
prove outstandingly successful without the 
loyal support and codperation of mem- 
bers, for which, he said, the secretaries of 
associations are largely responsible. The 
old officers were reélected, namely: George 
W. Trumbull, Cincinnati, president; Cy- 
ril Means, of Detroit, vice-president, and 
Gerald Walsh, secretary. 

Being rained off the golf course where 
the annual play for the Charles Dresser 
cup was to take place, about all that the 
International Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild had to do was elect officers and 
okay the treasurer’s report. The new offi- 
cials unanimously elected are: Eldon H. 
Gleason, president; George Langhorne, 
first vice-president; Harry Britnall, second 
vice-president; Mark Boynton, treasurer; 
Roger McNair, secretary, and Charles 
Dresser, founder of the organization, to 
be the delegate at large. 

Estimators Organize 

One more group—printing estimators 
—held its convention in connection with 
that of the U. T. A. when the first inter- 
national meeting of the industry’s price- 
fixers took place on Tuesday. Under the 
leadership of Fred W. Hoch, of New 
York City, who acted as chairman, the 
International Graphic Arts Estimators 
was then organized. A resolution was pre- 
pared and submitted to the U. T. A. re- 
questing recognition as a departmental of 
the U. T. A. with auxiliary membership, 
and this will be acted upon at the first 
meeting of the board of directors. If the 
action of the U. T. A. is favorable, a 
constitution and by-laws will be prepared 
and activities begun. The new organiza- 
tion is the result of agitation on the part 
of members of the local New York City 
and Chicago clubs who feel that as key 
men of the industry a continental organ- 
ization of estimators can accomplish a 
great deal toward standardizing the gen- 
eral practice of estimating. 

There is space, I regret to say, for but 
a few lines more. Unfortunately the mag- 
azine is not big enough to begin to cover 
all the good things brought out, even at 
the general sessions. Whatever any read- 
er’s special interest may be, however, it is 
safe to say there was considerable for him 
at the forty-third convention of the 
U. T. A. Some of it will be found in the 
several addresses printed elsewhere in this 
issue. One or two more will be published 
next month. For the rest write to John J. 
Deviny, United Typothetae of America, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C., and 
above all things make it a point to attend 
the forty-fourth convention. U. T. A. is 
very definitely on the upgrade, so, I re- 
peat, get onto the band-wagon! 
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Will This Prove to Be a Practical System 


of Photographic Composition? 


Invention of G. F. Bagge, Cleveland, is reported 
on by Eugene St. John, of “The Inland Printer” 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago 
Tue INLAND PrinTER received a 
press notice to the effect that a 
practical photocomposing machine 
had been developed in Europe. The state- 
ment was made that it would be shown in 
America in the fall, that is, a year ago. 
Realizing that inventors and sometimes 
their promoters are often overoptimistic 
and do not recognize factors or features 
which make their brain-children unprac- 
tical, and also that such announcements 
are sometimes preludes to stock-selling 
campaigns, no notice was given the item 
by THe INLAND Printer. That machine 
has not arrived in America. 

However, many have worked on the 
problem and many undoubtedly are doing 
so now. Indeed, the New York chain- 
newspaper publisher, Gannett, co-inventor 
of the teletypesetter, made the statement 
about a year ago that photocomposing 
would be a practical reality within five 
years. It is certainly, therefore, something 
to be watched by the printing industry. 

Another mimeographed press notice has 
just been received. It heralds the develop- 
ment of a photocomposing machine by 
G. F. Bagge, of Cleveland. Eugene St. 
John, the editor of our Pressroom depart- 
ment, was sent to interview Mr. Bagge 
and see the machine. His report is enthusi- 
astic—he captions the item he prepared 
about this photocomposing equipment 
“Printing Without Type at Last.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER is not so unwise 
as to believe that photocomposing is a 
practical impossibility. On the other hand, 
it is not foolish enough to believe that the 
first workable equipment will be suitable 
for universal use, will be sold at a price 
within the reach of printers or publishers 
generally, or can be produced in quantities 
sufficient to carry the load of present-day 
printing. In other words, if it does happen 
that type is to go into the hell-box to stay, 
THE INLAND Printer believes that it will 
go there by degrees, so slowly, in fact, that 
no one will be hurt in the process. 

Mr. St. John’s report, as stated, is enthu- 
siastic—and his experience in the printing 
business, as all who know him realize, has 
been broad. There are many angles to the 
proposition, however, and it is new and 
revolutionary. The point, especially, is that 
THe INLAND Printer is publishing his 


comment as a report presumed to be reli- 
able, but on something of such a nature 
that we cannot be placed in the position 
of necessarily endorsing it. In presenting 
what Mr. St. John has to say THE INLAND 
PrinTER takes refuge in the phrase uni- 
versally employed by bankers on their cir- 
culars offering bonds: “The statements 
contained herein, while not guaranteed, 
are based upon information which we be- 
lieve to be accurate and reliable.” Mr. St. 
John’s report reads as follows: 

The new method of preparing plates 
for the press without using type is the in- 
vention of G. F, Bagge, 234 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland. After long years of 
research and study he has developed the 
process to the point where undreamed-of 
speed and economy may be realized in its 
use. Withal, the Bagge photocomposing 
machine is startling in its simplicity. As 
with many other revolutionary inventions, 
the wonder is that no one has thought of 
it before this time. 

The machine consists of a typewriter 
keyboard, a “master plate” holder, a cam- 
era lens with a shutter in front and an 
adjustable mask in the rear, a negative 
plate (or film) holder, a horizontal spac- 
ing and justification rack, a vertical spac- 
ing mechanism, and an indicator. All these 
elements are very accessible and may be 
easily either adjusted or read. The lens is 
so designed that by a simple radial move- 
ment the characters may be rendered bold 
for emphasis in the sentence or it may be 
adjusted to produce enlarged or reduced 
characters for headlines, captions, etc. 

The horizontal spacing rack is so ar- 
ranged that uniform word spacing is ob- 
tained at will, while the indicator permits 
the centering of the lines in a given col- 
umn. The master plate is made by design- 
ing an alphabet, upper- and lower-case and 
figures and all the ordinary typographic 
symbols (and others if wanted), on a strip 
of paper in any size and transferring these 
letters, figures, and other symbols directly 
onto the master plate. 

The master plate is inserted in the ma- 
chine, charged with either a negative film 
or a sensitized zinc plate. As the operator 
runs off the text from copy he proofreads 
as he goes along, as in typewriting. The 
justification of the lines for any given col- 
umn being automatic and the vertical spac- 


ing between the lines predetermined, it is 
only necessary for the operator to watch 
the indicator which shows the typing posi- 
tion on the plate and the consumption of 
the film or plate. Letter by letter the im- 
age is projected and formed on the film 
or sensitized plate by the action of light. 

The entire plate production of a news- 
paper, for example, may take place in the 
photoengraving department, where all the 
news headings, captions for cuts, display 
matter for ads, and text matter may be 
composed photographically on the Bagge 
photocomposing machine, and after treat- 
ing the film and adding the necessary rul- 
ing the text may be made up into pages 
together with the various line drawings 
and pictures. This process does away with 
the composing room and the highly skilled 
personnel of this department. 

The master plate of a given face may 
easily be replaced by another of a differ- 
ent face or size. Several entire news pages 
may be composed on a single roll film, and 
after developing the full film the head- 
ings, captions, and reading matter may be 
cut to pieces and arranged along with the 
illustrations by the makeup man for the 
various news pages prior to the photo- 
graphic transfer onto the zinc printing 
plate. Needless to state, an unlimited 
number of copies may be had from the 
original, and one zinc etching serves to 
yield a number of mats or electros. 

The Bagge photocomposing machine is 
very compact and may be placed on an 
ordinary desk and operated by the editor’s 
assistant in his office. This feature holds 
great advantage in the prevention of errors 
and the facility of getting copy into print. 

The initial investment in Bagge’s sys- 
tem is surprisingly low. The machine is 
very flexible in its application not only to 
the newspaper industry but also to com- 
mercial letterpress, offset, and intaglio 
(rotagravure) printing processes. Espe- 
cially will this machine appeal to the adver- 
tising agency, the motion-picture industry, 
sign painters, poster printers, etc. By pro- 
jection and enlargement the capabilities of 
the machine are enormously increased. 
Again with the camera many stunts are 
possible that are very costly in ordinary 
typography, such as running curved lines 
of letters around oval cuts, inserting type 
in mortises, around initials, and so on. 
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Printing Research Is the Groundwork 
of Our Industry’s Progress 


“ux x x x x By HON. GEORGE H. CARTER  K K K X x 


The Public Printer of the United States, in this extract of 
his address before the U. T. A. convention, tells what the 


Government’s printing research laboratory has accomplished 
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ESEARCH has been defined as “noth- 
ing more nor less than an intelli- 
gent inquiry into how we may do 
the practical things: if new, how 

they can be done in the best way; if they 
are old, how in a better way.” The intelli- 
gent inquiry will, of course, have to be 
made by chemical engineers, but it is essen- 
tial that we, as master printers, shall be 
capable of understanding and also apply- 
ing this technical advice that they offer. 

As Dr. Bird has so clearly stated in a re- 
cent Typothete Bulletin article, technical 
research has brought about a new indus- 
trial revolution with which the printing 
industry must keep pace if it is to hold its 
proud position as a leader in the industrial 
world. This revolution in production meth- 
ods and materials had its origin in the 
chemical laboratory, from which, day by 
day, come new ideas that are changing the 
ways of industry and rendering possible 
and profitable many things that were un- 
known or else valueless heretofore. In the 
words of the financial editor of the New 
York Commercial, Hugh Farrell, “there 
is no business today whose welfare and 
interest are not bound up with chemistry. 
... There is no industry—not one—that 
is not in danger of waking up tomorrow 
and finding that the chemist has made a 
discovery that might revolutionize it... . 
No industry which does not command the 
services of chemists and the resources of 
laboratories can be regarded as secure.” 

In view of that, it seems pertinent now 
to ask what has been done by the printing 
industry to secure for itself the benefits 
of research work for which many other in- 
dustries are annually spending millions of 
dollars. Permit me to answer this inquiry 
in the words of the director of your de- 
partment of production management, Mr. 
Davis, who in a recent Bulletin article 
stated that “no doubt the printing indus- 
try has done less in research fields than any 
other industry today.” Mr. Davis further 
points out that the printing industry has 
“a virgin field for exploitation by research 
engineers” and concludes that “research 
will help us to solve certain of our more 
perplexing problems.” 

In the hope of being of service to the 
printing industry as well as to itself, the 
Government Printing Office established a 
research laboratory to study and develop 
standards for printing materials, to test 
their quality, and to exercise technical con- 
trol over their production and use. This 


work was begun in a small way in 1922, 
with a staff of only half a dozen employes 
and an expenditure for the first year of 
about $13,000. The value and importance 
of the work have increased so rapidly that 
today our laboratory uses a score of 
employes, including a number of highly 
skilled chemists, and its cost to the Gov- 
ernment for the past year was close to 
$40,000. I mention these figures merely to 
show that the undertaking is no mere play- 
thing and cannot be carried on without 
men and money. With the completion 
next year of a large addition to our main 
building, nearly an entire floor of that 
structure will be occupied by the industrial 
laboratory, which undoubtedly will be the 
best equipped and most modern laboratory 
in the world devoted exclusively to print- 
ing research activities. 

I also regard the entire Government 
Printing Office as an immense laboratory 
which can and should be of service to the 
printing industry as well as to the Gov- 
ernment. As long as I remain Public 
Printer, therefore, I intend to render such 
service to the great industry you repre- 
sent, and I earnestly hope that this may 
become a permanent policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps I can better present the 
advantages of industrial research to the 
printing industry by pointing out some of 
the benefits that the Government Printing 
Office has received from the work of its 
research laboratory. 

One of the most important investiga- 
tions undertaken by the laboratory staff 
was the standardization and control of 
quality of our 6,600,000 pounds of lino- 
type, monotype, stereotype, and electro- 
type alloys. The savings by this work were 
many times greater than the entire expen- 
ditures of our laboratory for the last seven 
years. The technical division is entitled to 
a net credit of $400,000 as a result of its 
metal investigations based on estimated 
commercial charges less actual expense. 

The old metal contained an excessive 
amount of tin due to previous “rule-of- 
thumb” corrections, and by standardiza- 


tion 1,099,000 pounds of type-metal alloys 
of standard qualities were added to our 
stock at practically the cost of lead, there- 
by effecting a further saving of $35,000. 
A still greater benefit from the standard- 
ization of type-metal alloys has been the 
reduced expense of operating typecasting 
machines, the elimination of difficulty in 
the molding processes, and the better qual- 
ity of the presswork. 

The results of the type-metal investiga- 
tions have been of value to the printing 
industry in furnishing reliable information 
as to the most suitable composition alloys 
for various uses, the importance of proper 
handling, and the methods of recondition- 
ing in order to minimize dross losses and 
maintain quality. It would not be prac- 
ticable for the average printing house to 
undertake technical control of type metals 
by employment of a chemist, but the re- 
sults of our experience are available, and 
should be of assistance to any plant in 
solving its metal troubles. 

At first the technical laboratory devoted 
its time largely to the testing of paper for 
the Government Printing Office to deter- 
mine compliance with the standard speci- 
fications prepared and published annually 
under the direction of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. This work of itself is no 
small task, involving the testing of approx- 
imately 5,000 samples annually to deter- 
mine the quality of the yearly purchase of 
45,000,000 pounds of all grades of paper. 
The experience has been of great value to 
the printing industry in the development 
of definite grades and standards of paper 
for general as well as Government use. 

The Government finds no difficulty in 
purchasing for satisfactory prices paper 
made according to its standard specifica- 
tions and subject to its exacting tests. I 
know no real reason why the commercial 
printer cannot economically procure his 
paper in the same way. Standard qualities 
of paper will certainly insure fairer com- 
petition among printers, simplify all the 
problems of stock and production, and be 
more satisfactory to the customers of the 
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printer. Furthermore, the standardizing of 
paper would effect a considerable economy 
in its production, and the printer should 
certainly share in this saving. 

But definite specifications alone are not 
sufficient to safeguard the procurement of 
printing materials. From time to time 
there must be accurate and impartial test- 
ing of the materials, whether they be type 
metals, paper, inks, textiles, or anything 
else that can be tested. 

Although technical analyses are a rou- 
tine procedure in the laboratory of the 
Government Printing office, I ap- 
preciate the difficulty that confronts 
the commercial printer who would 
test his materials. I shall not under- 
take to discuss how the tests could 
be made for the individual printer; 
in fact, technical analysis may not 
be possible except at central points 
or in some of the larger cities. 

The Government Printing Office, 
of course, could not undertake the 
testing of materials for commercial 
use, as it would interfere too much 
with the other work that our labora- 
tory has to do for the Government 
and might lessen the research ser- 
vice that we hope to render for the 
general good of the entire industry. 
Therefore, I suggest that some other 
agency would have to be established 
or employed if the Typothetae or 
any considerable number of its 
members decide to have tests of 
their materials made regularly. 

The importance of proper inspec- 
tion and tests is shown by the fol- 
lowing experiences among many 
the Government Printing Office has 
had in rejecting materials that fail 
to meet the specified standards of 
the Government for its materials. 

Delivery of an all-chemical wood wrap- 
ping paper, under specifications requiring 
at least 75 per cent jute or manila stock; 
manila paper with 25 per cent ground 
wood, offered on a specification requiring 
100 per cent sulphite stock; 60 per cent 
rag writing paper, on specifications requir- 
ing 100 per cent rag stock; 30 per cent rag 
bristolboard, on specifications requiring at 
least 50 per cent rag stock; printing pa- 
pers having an excessive weight of clay; 
alleged Babbitt metal, with 80 per cent of 
lead instead of 90 per cent of tin; wrought 
iron, for medium machine steel; 90 per 
cent mineral oil, to be substituted for pure 
neat’s-foot oil; acid leathers, for acid-free 
leathers; textiles grossly deficient in weave; 
cotton-twine balls containing 25 per cent 
less yardage than specified. 

These instances of deception and sub- 
stitution are, of course, not typical of the 
many perfectly honorable contractors who 
do serve the Government Printing Office 
faithfully and well. There may have been 
mistakes for which no one should be held 
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responsible, but in any event the failure 
to comply with the standard specifications 
shows the need for careful testing of ma- 
terials from even the most reliable sources. 

The testing laboratory of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has rendered another 
good service in disclosing, at least for our 
own information, the ordinary ingredients 
used in some self-exalted compounds ex- 
tensively advertised to end all the troubles 
of the printer, who is ever in search of 
such elixirs. For instance, the sample of an 
ink solvent with a well-known name was 
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appear on these pages 


found to consist almost entirely of kero- 
sene, deceptively colored with a little pine- 
tar oil. Several washing compounds selling 
for $0.12 to $0.15 a pound were found to 
be composed almost entirely of tri-sodium 
phosphate, which can be bought in quanti- 
ties for $0.04 to $0.05 a pound. 

Other functions of our technical divi- 
sion are to supervise the manufacture of 
the printing inks, press rollers, and bind- 
ery adhesives used in the Government 
plant. These undertakings have been en- 
tirely successful, but I am not prepared to 
urge their adoption by the average plant. 
However, our experience with this work 
should be of good service to our industry. 

This brings me to a statement of the 
scope and purpose of the research that has 
been and can be done by the Government 
Printing Office for the industry. I have 
explained in some detail the extent of the 
standardizing, testing, and technical con- 
trol of the materials that are used in the 
routine work of the Government Printing 


Office. All of this forms the foundation 
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for the really constructive research work 
which we have undertaken for the benefit 
of the entire industry. 

The investigations include paper, type 
metal, printing inks, bindery adhesives, 
detergents, lubricants, textiles, leathers, 
threads, and other printing and binding 
materials, as well as air-conditioning and 
other engineering problems of a printing 
plant. Some of the research work has 
made good progress and shown results 
that are clearly worthwhile. 

The first codperative research work to 
be undertaken by the Government 
Printing Office was with the United 
Typothetae of America, which, at 
its Chicago meeting in 1924, ac- 
cepted an offer of the Public Printer 
to assist in establishing the standard 
grades of bond and ledger papers. 
An expert employed by Typothetae 
aided in preparing the preliminary 
report on this project. 

The first investigation was con- 
ducted in 1924, when 33 manufac- 
turers submitted 150 samples of 
their regular mill-brand papers, in- 
cluding 100 bond and 50 ledger pa- 
pers. Owing to the interest mani- 
fested, the manufacturers were once 
again requested in 1925 to furnish 
additional samples of their regular 
mill-brand bond and ledger papers, 
in order to ascertain whether the 
tentative specifications were in need 
of revision, determine the normal 
variation in paper of the same qual- 
ity, and stimulate additional interest 
in the technical standardization of 
the papers. Forty-two paper compa- 
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outstanding address at the recent U. T. A. convention 


tigation, submitting 165 samples of 
mill-brand papers, including 117 
bond and 58 ledger paper samples. 

The final report was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and discussed by your stand- 
ardization committee at its meeting in 
Quebec last fall. Although the committee 
and the general headquarters staff were 
authorized by the Chicago convention to 
issue the specifications “‘at the earliest pos- 
sible date,” no further action has been 
taken by the Typothetae. However, the 
grades proposed for bond and ledger pa- 
pers have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment and used satisfactorily for years. 

One of the primary advantages to be 
gained by the standardization of bond and 
ledger papers is the reduction of the num- 
ber of grades to a minimum, so that mills 
may confine their production to the least 
number of grades possible. The proposed 
specifications provide for six grades each, 
four rag-content bond and ledgers, and 
two chemical-wood grades. This number 
seems ample to cover the full range of the 
commercial use of these papers. 

The basis of the proposed classification 
is not just rag content alone, but is rag 
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content combined with physical qualities 
of the paper. The grades of rag content 
are 30, 50, 75, and 100 per cent. Folding 
endurance is the principal difference in 
the two grades of chemical-wood bond and 
ledger papers. The bursting-strength test 
is specified, since it is in common use by 
paper manufacturers, but folding endur- 
ance is deemed the more important test 
from the printer’s point of view. 

In the spring of 1928 the Public Printer 
submitted to Congress a formal plan for 
codperating with commercial industries in 
developing specifications and standards 
jor printing materials, and recommended 
that the Government Printing Office be 
authorized by law to engage in codperative 
:esearch work. This was done by the act 
of May 14, 1928, which specifically in- 
cluded the Government Printing office in 
the list of industrial and scientific estab- 
lishments of the Government that are au- 
thorized by law to offer their facilities to 
scientific investigators and qualified indi- 
viduals for study research and the promo- 
tion of knowledge. 

Accordingly, the Government Printing 
Office now has the same legal right to offer 
its facilities for scientific investigations as 
has any other establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Public Printer is ready 
to make his facilities for research avail- 
able to the printing industry for codpera- 
tive study and to help in the solution of 
its technical problems. 

By authority of this recent law the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has undertaken 
important investigations of type metals, 
newsprint paper, and printing inks in co- 
operation with the mechanical department 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, which has placed a research 
assistant in the laboratory of the Govern- 
ment office. Extensive tests have been made 
of samples of typecasting and stereotype 
metals submitted by selected newspapers 
to determine, if possible, the rate of de- 
terioration of the alloys, the most suitable 
composition, and the most satisfactory 
method of maintaining uniform quality. 
The tests have already developed infor- 
mation of value to the newspapers as well 
as to the Government Printing Office, and 
have served their purpose well. 

The purpose of the newsprint investiga- 
tion is to determine the essential qualities 
of paper and ink which should be con- 
trolled to obtain the best and most eco- 
nomical results in printing. A study of the 
penetration of printing inks is one of the 
interesting features of this research work 
and may prove of much importance as it 
goes on toward definite conclusions. 

From time to time the Government 
Printing Office, through its Division of 
Tests and Technical Control, has also co- 
operated with other national associations, 
especially with the National Association of 
Glue Manufacturers, and has likewise re- 
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ceived valuable advice and aid from the 
manufacturers of paper, type metals, and 
other printing and binding materials. 

In addition to research codperation with 
industrial organizations and the manufac- 
turers of printing materials, the technical 
division endeavors to study and answer as 
far as possible the questions that are pour- 
ing in from individual members of the in- 
dustry everywhere, including not only the 
United States but also the most remote 
parts of the world. Fully 2,500 of these 
letters have been received annually by this 
division for a number of years. 


Behind every hour spent in writing 
copy or making layouts which people 
will see as advertisements in the news- 
papers, magazines, and direct-advertis- 
ing pieces, and upon billboards, should 
be many hours spent in analyzing the 
advertiser's business, his competition, 
and his market. 


Before ever putting pen to paper to 
write an advertising plan for a client, 
The Rein Company’s research depart- 
ment digs deep into his business, un- 
earthing facts that often amaze him; 
puts his market under the magnifying 
glass of painstaking investigation, and 
delves for the innermost details of his 
competition. 








Behind the Guns of Advertising 
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in the majority of other industries already 
employing such a scheme. . . . The craft 
of printing has been built up largely by 
rule of thumb methods. . . . Empirical 
methods are not sound under modern con- 
ditions. . . . Those who supply the printer 
with his raw materials, the papermaker, 
inkmaker, and type-metal manufacturer, 
are all rapidly introducing scientific con- 
trol with their businesses, and for this rea- 
son alone it would be advisable for the 
printer to meet them equipped with the 
necessary scientific knowledge to under- 
stand what is being done for him. It is only 


Then, and only then, are the adver- 
tising plans made and the individual 
advertisements prepared. For advertis- 
ing cannot make a business, it can only 
tell about it. The foundation must be 
sound before it is worthwhile building 
the house for the world to see. 


Business men who believe in looking 
before leaping—analyzing before ad- 
vertising—appreciate the completeness 
of The Rein Company’s services. 


Possibly a preliminary interview 
would point the way to your profiting 
from them. 


Won’t you phone or write today? 
Hadley 3185 is our phone number. 











Advertisement from one of the cover pages of the house-organ 
of the Rein Company, Houston, Texas 


It is highly gratifying also to observe 
that the research work of the Government 
Printing Office is attracting the attention 
of graphic-arts organizations in other 
countries. In England the master printers 
have become so interested in the subject 
as to gather at historic Stationers’ Hall in 
London, under the patronage of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers, to hear 
a very able discourse on the application 
of science to printing by George L. Rid- 
dell, the accomplished son of the prin- 
cipal of the London School of Printing. 
Mr. Riddell discussed the subject in a 
masterly manner and received a hearty 
vote of thanks for his splendid presenta- 
tion of the scientific side of printing, a 
revelation to many of the master printers 
of Great Britain. I want to express my 
sincere appreciation of the extended and 
complimentary references which Mr. Rid- 
dell made to the research work of the 
Government Printing Office. 

For your understanding of Mr. Rid- 
dell’s viewpoint of the application of sci- 
ence to printing, I quote a few thoughts 
from his address to the British printers: 

“There is more scope for usefully ap- 
plied science in the printing industry than 


in this way that the printer will be able 
to demand the best materials and to make 
sure that he gets them. . .. Those best able 
to judge recognize that there is a new era 
commencing in the ever-expanding craft 
of the printer, and that science must play 
an important part in the truly thorough 
development of the printing industry.” 
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“Fifty Books of the Year”’ Plan 
Applied to English Works 


The idea of selecting fifty books of out- 
standing merit as to typography, paper, 
binding, and other physical features, such 
as has been utilized for American books 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, has also been used this year with 
English books. The First Edition Club, 17 
Bedford Square, W. C. 1, London, se- 
lected a committee to choose the unusu- 
ally meritorious books, and these books 
were placed on exhibition at the club’s 
headquarters, together with a set of the 
fifty American books chosen by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts. The fifty 
English books were shown with the Amer- 
ican set at the New York Public Library. 
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Collectanea Cypographica 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 























As It Gas in 1520, So It Is in 1929 

If types be good and paper nought 

fair printing cannot well be wrought. 

Lf ink be good and paper ill 

The printing is imperfect still. 

Lf all three be good yet printer’s art 

And skilful band must play their part. 
The above-given rhyme was first printed 

in a book published in 1520. 


* * 


‘Noblesse Oblige”’ 


When a business house continues for a 
century or more we may be sure that some, 
if not all, of its proprietors were animated 
by the fine old French proverb “Noblesse 
oblige” (“Nobility creates obligations”) . 
That is the spirit that gave vitality to the 
Estienne family of printers, which contin- 
ued from 1502 to February, 1928 (when 
the last of the family died); and to the 
Plantin-Moretus family, which covered 
the period from 1555 to 1865; and to 
the Elzevir family, which continued from 
1508 to 1770; and to the Didot family, 
which began to print in 1689 and is now 
one of the largest and most active printing 
houses in France. Each member of these 
great printing dynasties would have been 
a poor sort of a man if he were not stimu- 
lated by the obligation to live up to the 
worthy accomplishments of his ancestors. 

Such a man was Pierre Francois Didot, 
Junior, better known in history as Didot 
the Younger. He was active in the time 
of the French Revolution. That his was 
a great personality is disclosed in the pref- 
ace written by him to a handsomely done 
two-volume illustrated edition of Fene- 
lon’s classic, “Les Aventures de Tele- 
maque,” Paris, 1790, which has recently 
been added to the Typographic Library 
and Museum of the American Type 
Founders Company. The custom of the 
Didots was to issue a fine book in each 
generation in the spirit of “Noblesse 
oblige,” for the glory of the art they so 
splendidly practiced. Didot the Younger’s 
preface is animated with this spirit. He 
was developing a typefoundry, begun in 
1783, and was just starting a paper mill, 
the superintendent of which was M. Rob- 
ert, who while in the Didot employ in- 
vented the first papermaking machine— 
the machine now known as the Fourdrinier 


—on which all existing papermaking ma- 
chines are modeled. 

In the preface to Pierre Francois Di- 
dot’s 1790 edition of “'Telemaque” he in- 
forms the world that though a previous 
edition (1785) issued by him, and printed 
in types made by him, had been highly 
praised, he himself desired to surpass the 
earlier work, and had for that purpose 
caused to be engraved with utmost care 
a font of eighteen-point types “which is 
now submitted to connoisseurs whose ap- 
proval it has always been my ambition to 
obtain as the most glorious recompense for 
my labors.” He had decided to print a 


Medal struck in honor of Pierre Didot, Senior, 
born in 1761, succeeded to his father’s business 
in 1789, retired in 1819, and died in 1853 


Medal struck in honor of Ambroise Firmin- 

Didot, who was born in 1790, succeeded to his 

father’s business in 1827, and died in 1876. A 
great printer, scholar, and gentleman 
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series of the more beautiful monuments 
of French literature in a style that would 
dignify them, both in character of typog- 
raphy and in quality of illustration. 

The paper on which the copperplate 
illustrations are printed, he says, was made 
in his new paper mill at Essone, but the 
paper on which the text is printed is not 
of his manufacture, because when the 
typographic printing began his own mill 
was not ready. However, he says, “I shall 
be extremely happy if those competent to 
judge will perceive that I have not devi- 
ated in the slightest degree from the stand- 
ard of quality established by the more 
famous papermakers.” 

Referring to his typefoundry, he says 
he had hitherto refused to make types for 
other printers, because his first aim was 
to reach a state of perfection which he 
could not have achieved if he had been 
distracted during the past five years by 
marketing his types. However, he had 
now brought his typefoundry to that state 
of harmony and unity which fully satis- 
fied the necessities of his own printing 
house and he was now ready to supply 
other printers. His chief punch-cutter was 
Gerard, “who has been trained by me in 
the art,” but he had put his second son, 
Henri, in charge of the typefoundry and 
Henri would be chief punch-cutter in the 
future. Henceforth all works of every de- 
scription printed in the Didot establish- 
ments would be with types made by the 
family and on paper made in their own 
paper mill at Essone. 

“Toward the end of my career my am- 
bition has been to perfect the art of paper- 
making. Artists, booklovers, and printers 
may now send their orders to me. It will 
be my duty to reciprocate such confidence 
by giving special attention to their wishes 
and to test any ideas they may offer, so 
that softer, clearer, and more beautiful 
impressions may be obtained.” For illus- 
trated books planned to be printed in the 
near future the services of Messrs. Cochin 
and Moreau had been engaged. The next 
great illustrated book would “be printed 
under the direction of his grandson, a 
well-instructed printer and engraver.” 

It was in the typefoundry of Didot the 
Younger that B. F. Bache, grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, was taught the art of 
letter punch-cutting in Paris in 1784-85. 
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During this instruction young Bache lived 
in the family of the Didot of whom we 
are writing. Young Bache operated a type- 
foundry in Philadelphia from 1785 until 
his death in 1805. It is continued today 
under the name of the American Type 
Founders Company. 

It was characteristic of the leaders of 
the Didots in each generation to strive for 
superior excellence. While achieving the 
ambition to excel, it is gratifying to know 
that they accumulated great wealth and 
that many civil honors were bestowed upon 
them. As an incentive to the enduring suc- 
cess of any business there is no other pol- 
icy superior to that of “Noblesse oblige.” 


* * * 


De Vinne Correspondence—V 


In the following letter, the fifth of a 
series which has been printed in Collec- 
tanea, De Vinne mentions the Grolier 
Club, of which he was the most active 
among the founders. There is in it a note 
of dissatisfaction. About the time this let- 
ter was written De Vinne expressed him- 
self to Collectanea to the effect that in 
later years he had taken less pleasure than 
formerly in the Grolier. He thought that 
in it the occupation of printer was too little 
honored. He said that among the dilet- 
tante who so liberally support that club 
there was a disposition to rate a printer— 
even himself, he said—as a mere trades- 
man. There is, of course, another atmos- 
phere in the club at this time, largely due 
to the influence of Mr. Kent. There is also 
at this time a higher appreciation of print- 
ing as an art-craft or profession than pre- 
vailed in 1910. At that time a printer— 
even a De Vinne—was not rated very high 
socially or civically. Only printers who had 
been dead a century or more were deemed 
worthy of honor. Here is the letter: 


300 West Seventy-sixth Street 
New York City 
December 5, 1910 


My dear Mr. Bullen: 

I thank you much for your kind presentation 
of the book, “Francis Adrian van der Kemp.” I 
shall keep it awhile and look at it occasionally; 
but it will ultimately find its way to the Grolier 
Club. I fully agree with you that the literature 
of printing is overlooked, if not neglected, by 
too many fairly informed men. 

Our Grolier Club was started to increase the 
love for good books, and they have done some- 
thing of merit in that direction. But new mem- 
bers seem to be more anxious to collect and to 
preserve copper-plate prints than to keep up the 
standard of typography. One of our last ven- 
tures was a collection of Whistler’s etchings, 
which now sells for $100.00 a copy. I do not 
disparage Whistler, but I think that the device 
he used as a remarque, a butterfly, is character- 
istic of the man as an elegant trifler. 

I am thankful also for the kind mention 
made by Henry Lewis Johnson of our De Vinne 
Press building, and for your comments. That 
big building has its disadvantages as well as its 
compensations. My pecuniary interest in that 
building is small; yet it has the demerit of giv- 
ing me a rating in financial circles that is mis- 
leading. I am not, and never shall be, a rich 
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man. If I have fairly prospered in the business 
world it has been by following Carlyle’s advice 
“to do the duty that lies next to you and do it 
as well as you can.” I have no sympathy with 
the too common feeling that prefers show to 
substance. This love of show has been the 
degradation of typography in more ways than 
one. I recollect Horace Greeley and his asso- 
ciate editors sitting down at pine tables on an 
uncarpeted floor in company with many associ- 
ates of high merit. I recollect James Gordon 
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activity in the countries where its power 
was not disputed. The Talmud in the orig- 
inal Hebrew and translations of it were 
placed in the Index Librorum Prohibito- 
rum. In 1592 Clement VIII issued a de- 
cree prohibiting all Jewish writings in any 
language, but this edict was soon revoked. 
Prior to this one of the more learned and 
liberal of the censors edited the Talmud, 





There Is Nothing New Under the Sun: Picture of motor vehicle found in a book written 

by Cornelius Meyer of Holland, printed in Rome in 1685. It was propelled by gears 

actuated manually. The idea was there, awaiting the gasoline engine, which arrived two 

centuries later. Typography kept the idea alive, stirring many minds from time to time 
until the propitious hour had finally arrived. Great is our Art! 


Bennett, Senior, and many prominent editors of 
th-t time, dwelling, as you rightly say, in gar- 
rets and attics, under very unpleasant condi- 
tions. Not one of them cared for show. They 
did their work thoroughly, and prospered by 
contemning show. During a long business life- 
time I have seen the rise like a rocket and the 
fall like its stick of some men who began a book 
and job printing business with black walnut 
furniture, plate-glass, and other accessories, in- 
tended to entrap the unsophisticated. 

It is still quite a pleasure to recollect George 
Bruce in his little office in Chambers Street, cut- 
ting punches with the skill and enthusiasm of 
the old masters. It is a pleasure to recollect the 
Bank of England as I saw it thirty years ago. 
Millions of pounds were paid in and out from 
an office that was as rude and primitive as that 
kept by Horace Greeley. 

I can assure you that I take a warm interest 
in the good work you are doing for the im- 
provement of typography. The next generation 
of printers will take more interest in substance 
than they do in show. 

Yours cordially, 
Tueo. L. De VINNE. 


* * * 


Censorship of Hebrew Printing 


One of the duties of the Inquisition, 
created in 1232, was to purge Christen- 
dom of heretical books. The Talmud was 
declared to be among the most dangerous 
of such books. So severe were the measures 
taken to suppress it that we may well won- 
der how that work survived. Although 
books began to be printed in Hebrew in 
1475, it was not until 1520-22 that the 
Talmud appeared in printed form. This 
event stirred the Inquisition to renewed 


deleting its alleged heresies, and, in 1578- 
80, Froben of Basle printed a translated 
edition thus emasculated. In 1596 a special 
edition of the Index Expurgatorius was de- 
voted to books in Hebrew, in which 326 
editions were listed. In this remarkable 
list the objectionable passages were quoted 
with revisions of them which would bring 
them in accord with orthodoxy. It was an- 
nounced that the literature thus revised 
might be printed, if duly licensed. 

The history of Hebrew printing is re- 
plete with interest, and a study of it is 
recommended especially to our friend- 
printers who are of the Jewish race. 


* * 


“What do people want?” asked the pub- 
lic official. They don’t want anything, 
though they need a great deal. That is 
why everything, including civilization, has 
to be sold. It is also why the man who 
makes anything must have a man to mar- 
ket the product. Need, of itself, will never 
produce a market—it takes realization of 
need on the part of possible buyers to 
form outlets.—Hines. 

* ok x 


There is a tendency in business organ- 
izations not only to fail to give credit to 
subordinates, but actually to take it away 
from them. I have found unbelievable 
magic in frankly tendered praise—An- 
drew Wells Robertson, director, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
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The Typographic Scoreboard 


to reflect the taste of the smart 

set of Fifth Avenue, comes up for 
its second consideration. In general 
the September 14 issue, here analyzed, 
seems little different from that of June 
8, which was considered in our July 
number. However, as one who believes 
that type was made to read, the score- 
keeper feels he must mention that while 
Bodoni, for the most part bold and 
ultra, was used in more advertisements 
than any other in the June issue, both 
Garamond and Caslon top it in this 
September number. 

While this is important and indi- 
cates a loss in popularity of Bodoni, 
which is in line with predictions made 
by THE INLAND PrinTER months ago, 
the reader must check other features 
as well as type to keep in close touch 
with the situation. This is especially 
true as respects layout, in which con- 
nection particular attention should be 
given the number of advertisements 
classed as “extremely modernistic,” and 
which incorporate eccentric and objec- 
tionable features introduced into typog- 
raphy at the time a few years ago when 
the vogue appeared for the nondescript 
styles of illegible and eccentric types. 

While THe INLAND PRINTER is a 
“type” rather than an “art” magazine, 
a tabulation is regularly made of illus- 
tration which influences and is influ- 
enced by typography. Without such 
comparisons one cannot keep in touch 
with the trend. In making them, how- 
ever, note discrepancies as between the 
number of advertisements indicated as 
having modernistic illustration and the 
number to which types of modernistic 
character are credited. This is due to in- 
consistencies, particularly numerous in 
Vogue, where the pseudo-modern types 
are frequently found in traditional lay- 
outs and vice versa; where modernistic 
illustrations are combined with tradi- 
tional or with modernistic type faces in 
conventional layouts; where traditional 
illustration is used with modernistic 
type in layouts having features called 
modern or in ordinary everyday set- 
ups, and what have you? Here and 
there, of course, among the sour notes 
struck by uninformed and misguided 
souls, the worst of which in the current 
issue is the combination of Broadway 


I THIs issue Vogue, which is said 
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over Bernhard Cursive, are some tradi- 
tional and yet impressive displays and 
some truly and consistently modern ad- 
vertisements that furnish ground for 
hope. And, finally, take note of the 
footnote of the first table; it gives the 
number of advertisements set in tradi- 
tional types the display over which is 
modernistic. Not only type but every- 
thing that influences type and its use 
must be taken into account reliably to 
watch the typographic trend. 

The second outstanding point in a 
comparison of the two issues of Vogue 
is the increasing use of the “smart” 
gothics, Futura and Kabel. They found 
their way into but two advertisements 
of the June Vogue, but in the one here 
analyzed they are used exclusively, or 
practically so, in eleven and for the 
display of a number of others. When 
V ogue is analyzed again in January it 
will be interesting to note the gain or 
loss scored by these new favorites of 
the modernists. Being infinitely more 
attractive, considerably easier to read, 
and much more truly modern than the 
eccentric black and the contrasty faces 
heretofore favored by flapper typog- 
raphers, the scorekeeper feels that they 
mark a turn in the road. 

In the detailed score which follows, 
remember that the figure at the end of 
a line shows the number of advertise- 
ments in which the type face named is 
featured. As display is assumed to be 
in keeping, traditional or modernistic, 
the figures allude to the body type. 
Where display is in an unrelated style 
the fact is noted below the tabulation. 
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Nicholas Cochin (M) 
Kennerley (T) 

Kabel (M) Oe : 
(Regular, 1; Light, 5) 


Cloister Old Style (T) 
Cochin (Monotype) (M) 


*T—traditional. M—modernistic. 


Scotch Roman (T) 
Century Bold (T) 
Blado (T) 

Della Robbia (T) 
Lutetia (T) 

Goudy Old Style (T) 
Lucien (M) 
Lanston (T) 

It will be seen that the term “mod- 
ernistic” is applied to widely different 
styles, to old-style and modern romans, 
to light- and bold-faces, and to gothics 
(Futura and Kabel). Modernism in 
typography as yet appears to have no 
established principles, and the types so 
designated are those that typographers 
generally use for what they are dis- 
posed to call modern typography. 

Of the advertisements credited to 
the traditional types eighteen were fea- 
tured by display lines in so-called mod- 
ernistic faces. On the other hand two 
advertisements, the body text of which 
was in modernistic type, had heads set 
in traditional types. 

In addition to the advertisements 
covered in the above-given tabulation 
there were eight hand-lettered displays, 
of which five were traditional in all 
respects and three were modernistic. 
Ads set in modernistic types 
Ads set in traditional types 
Ads set in light-faces 
Ads set in medium faces 
Ads set in bold-faces 


LAYOUT* 


Traditional 
Medium modernistic 


(The above-given information, compared 
with the tabulation of type faces, indicates 
that modernistic type faces were frequently 
used in thoroughly conventional layouts.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS* 
Traditional 
Mildly modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


(Four advertisements represented in this 
group had no illustrations.) 


GENERAL EFFECT* 

In view of the frequent inconsisten- 
cies, that is, modernistic illustrations 
with traditional types, etc., this new 
comparison will be made in the Score- 
boards presented in the future. 


Traditional 
Modernistic 


*Includes eight hand-lettered ads. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, nowever, cannot be made by mail 





A Grammarian in Piccadilly 

At various times I have had incidental proof- 
reading thrust upon me. At such times I find 
consolation, help, and stiffening of my vertebral 
column in a little grammar I purchased in Picca- 
dilly ten years ago, when I introduced myself as 
a foreigner wishing to have a complete English 
grammar. This book is “English Grammar, 
Past and Present,” published by Macmillan. On 
page 28 of my edition I find a discussion of the 
use of “a” and “an.” According to this, and it 
seems vse to me, “history” should be pre- 
ceded by “a,” and “historical” by “tan.” I have 
on my eth various manuals of style pub- 
lished in the United States, which show a great 
diversity of standards. Would it not be safe to 
take a standard grammar which is fairly com- 
plete, and follow its dictates?—Los Angeles. 

The Macmillan ruling obviously is that 
which depends upon accent for the deci. 
sion: “a” before an accented syllable; “tan” 
when a accent is on the second syllable. 
If there is to be distinction, this is the 
most satisfactory one. 

Yes, it is good to adopt a reliable text- 
book as a guide, but once it has been 


adopted it should be followed faithfully, 


else you fall into inconsistency. 


Masonic Titles 


In the July number some one asked about 
setting the Masonic title R.*. M.°. . Your an- 
swer is very good. I too would advise printers to 
stick to the simpler way, R. M., discarding the 
angle-like way. It does not seem to be necessary 
at all—Pennsylvania. 

The department questioned the desir- 
ability of the triangles of dots, and ad- 
vised use of the simple period. 


Transatlantic” 


I read your department with interest, plea- 
sure, and profit. Will you kindly give me your 
opinion on the proper writing of “‘transAtlan- 
tic’? Webster’s dictionary gives “transalpine” 
and “transatlantic,” with all lower-case letters. 
If the capital “SA” is used, must the word be 
hyphened?—Indiana. 

It is easy to write “transatlantic.” It is 
not so easy to write “midatlantic.” Almost 
anybody, even those who customarily write 
“transatlantic,” would write “mid-Atlan- 
tic.” The difference is, in one instance the 
two elements have so completely merged 
into a single new unit that the solidifica- 
tion without capital “A” is no challenge 
at all, while in the other we still mentally 
distinguish between the noun and its pre- 
fix. Solidification occurs easily when the 
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second element is not a proper noun: 
“transfluminal,” “transpontine,” “‘trans- 
continental,” and “‘transoceanic.”’ But even 
those who can easily write “transatlantic” 
might have to stop and invoke their feel- 
ing for logic before writing “‘transpacific.” 
“Transalpine” suggests another difficulty: 
Does it mean “across or beyond the Alps,” 
or “across or beyond the mountains”? Is 
“alpine” used as a proper or a common 
adjective? “Trans-Alpine” could mean 
only the former, “across the Alps.” Not a 
few writers would use “midvictorian” eas- 
ily, but almost every one writes “non- 
Euclidean,” “semi-American,” “anti-Eng- 
lish,” “pro-French,” and “non-European.” 
“Unchristian” is commoner than “un- 
Christian.” “Unplatonic” looks “natural” 
enough, but if I were thinking directly of 
Plato and his weicings, I would myself 
probably write “non-Platonic.” 

The working way to settle these ques- 
tions is to adopt some authority as a guide, 
and stick to its rulings on individual com- 
binations. It seems as though there is actu- 
ally a process through which these com- 
pound forms go, from hyphenation to 
solidification; and usage varies because all 
minds are not equally < advanced. 


Too Clever! 


We would like to have your word as to the 
correctness of the following: “Mr. John Smith 
of Cleveland visited his father, Mr. Peter Smith 
(parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Smith) , of Smith- 
town, over the week-end.” Explanation: Mr. 
John Smith’s mother is dead, and his father 
remarried. In this case which is correct—visited 
with his father, or his parents, or ane 

Customarily such notices read, ‘ 
visited his parents, Mr. and Mrs. are 
so.” But the present Mrs. Peter Smith is 
John Smith’s stepmother, not his mother; 
so it is not strictly accurate to use the word 
“parents.” On the other hand, it is awk- 
ward to use the parenthetical expression, 
because the present wife of Peter Smith 
is Mrs. Peter Smith, just as much as was 
his former wife, John’s mother. The 
trouble comes from trying to do too much. 
There is no need to give the whole family 
history. Why not say, “John Smith visited 
his father and stepmother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Smith,” or simply “visited his father, 
Peter Smith, and Mrs. Smith”—or, bet- 
ter yet, “visited his father”? 


Quotes in Programs 

Should the quotation marks be used in a 
program in the line: 
Music—‘Hark, Hark, the Lark”. 
What rule do you follow?—Illinois. 

Use of quotes in programs, especially 
church programs, was quite thoroughly 
discussed in a recent issue. I like the 
quotes; many who wrote on the subject 
do not. Usage seems to vary quite widely, 
so that it is impossible to present any 
fixed rule. The one point on which there 
seemed to be anything like agreement was 
that it is better to use a uniform style than 
to make fine distinctions between one 
class of titles and another. 


Pretty Quibbly! 


Each year the technical college where I am 
instructor in composition issues a specimen book 
done by the printing classes, and last year I en- 
titled it “The Art of Typography, as Inter- 
preted by Students.” I have been taken to task 
for not submitting a proof of the title. My chief 
says “typography” means “the art of printing,” 
so that the title really says, “The Art of the 
Art of Printing.’ What do you say on this 
matter?—Queensland, Australia. 

In brief, Bosh! This argument reminds 
me of a once much-quoted criticism of the 
poet’s lines, “Let observation with exten- 
sive view survey mankind from China to 
Peru.” The critic paraphrased the couplet 
like this: “Let observation with extensive 
observation observe extensively.” There 
is some humor in this, and a bit of some- 
thing more important—a warning against 
even indirect repetition. But as criticism 
of an author’s way of saying something 
to his readers, the paraphrase is captious 
and not very valuable. In this particular 
instance the lines follow the tradition of 
the poetry of their time; nobody could get 
by with such stuff nowadays. “Free verse” 
came into being as a revolt against the 
mere filling of so many spaces in a met- 
rical line. The lesser poets of Pope’s time 
turned out some screamingly awful stuff 
just because the mechanics of the line 
made it necessary to use more words than 
the idea required for clean expression. 

But that is off the present line of 
thought. “Typography” may be defined as 
“the art of printing with type,” but it does 
not have to be. Webster defines this also 
as “use of type to produce impressions.” 


Schubert 
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on paper.” “The art of typography,” then, 
means the art of thus using type; and as 
a phrase it is perfectly correct. A parallel 
expression would be “the science of chem- 
istry,” which would hardly be challenged, 
even though chemistry is defined (Web- 
ster) in this way: “‘science of the composi- 
tion of substances.” 

Criticism of the title “Art of Typogra- 
phy” as equaling “The Art of the Art of 
Printing” would be either a rather light 
joke or the stupidity of a person whose 
education wasn’t on straight. 


Names of Foreign Origin 


A controversy has been referred to me by 
several of our printers as to usage of the names 
“du Pont,” “de Grasse,” etc. Both words are 
proper names, yet are used with lower-case “‘d.” 
The argument is: In beginning a sentence with 
either of these names should it still remain a 
lower-case “‘d,” or be capitalized? The argu- 
ment is about fifty-fifty, some claiming that if 
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it is proper to use it any other place in the sen- 
tence with a lower-case letter we should also be- 
gin the paragraph with the same usage. Will 
appreciate your opinion.—Michigan. 

I understand that in law if an agree- 
ment is made verbally and there is a mis- 
understanding as to its exact terms, the 
terms least favorable to the person on the 
paying end of the transaction are enforced. 
This question of printer’s style is parallel. 
There is necessity that one or the other of 
the two rules involved be dropped. Either 
the sentence or paragraph must start with 
a lower-case letter, or the proper name 
must start with a capital letter, contrary 
to its customary form. To my way of 
thinking, the best choice is to use the cap- 
ital; and I think a search of printed mat- 
ter for examples would show that such is 
the common preference. The rule for be- 
ginning a sentence with a capital is much 
stronger than the rule for the lower-case 
“d” in names like “du Pont.” 
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Do You Live Up to Your Shop Ideals? 


By PAUL L. KEIL 


HERE is not a single printshop pro- 
prietor in the country who cannot 
look back to the days before he be- 
came the owner, when pet ideals, schemes, 
and systems were forming in his mind to 
put into practice for the day when the 
shingle bearing his own name should swing 
in the breeze. Or, even as vain-glorious, 
when that cherished name for his shop, 
along with his own cognomen, should one 
bright day flash out to the world in shiny 
gold letters upon the window pane—the 
birth of the new printery. His was going 
to be an ideal printing office, well kept, 
swept clean, never any “dutchmen,” and 
no jobs put off from week to week—none 
of that. He would see that there were 
always plenty of type and leads, and would 
always have good rollers in season. 

But not many years pass before the 
ideals need checking up. In the rush of 
turning out the work or perhaps getting 
out the paper, one by one the ideas of his 
infancy topple over like so many lead sol- 
diers, and the shop is in the class of the 
rest. No blue ink on hand; hard rollers 
on a snowy day; forms standing around 
untied; a conglomeration of Old English 
and roman and leads; copy missing, but 
to be found in the maze of other papers, 
circular letters, and bills piled on the desk 
as though fed from the job press. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to belittle 
these bosses. He sympathizes with them 
and knows that they have enough troubles. 
But it is his aim to induce them to check 
up on their former cherished ideals so 
that the troubles will diminish or at the 
most will be minor ones. 

The writer still has in his possession a 
notebook in which was jotted down at 


random the ideas that were to characterize 
his place as being different from the other 
man’s. Just how many of these he carried 
out he will not say, but the list may prove 
of interest, and read along these lines: 

Neat Shop. Work will blend with charazter 
of its surroundings. 

Carpeted floor. 

Three waste-paper baskets. 

System is the key to success. 

Quantity does not produce the good work. 
Quality of type does it. 

Paint the presses brown and green. 

One printer had the idea—and it was 
a good one—of possessing two of as many 
of the smaller objects as possible: quoin- 
keys, hammer, tweezers, pica sticks, and 
composing sticks, those objects that are 
forever disappearing when they were in 
sight “just a minute ago.” It saved him 
a lot of unnecessary frets, of which there 
were aplenty without hunting around for 
lost objects when he needed them. 

The first few months in business bring 
the flow of paper samples—well printed, 
indeed, very well printed. It makes the 
boss want to turn out jobs of the same high 
caliber, but he never seems to get around 
to it. It is one of the ideals he puts off till 
the great day to come, when he will turn 
out a fine job, even a little better than the 
paper-house samples. 

But now to start in the office: How do 
you plan to display your samples? When 
a customer wants a letterhead do you go 
rummaging about for samples, in and out 
of the back workroom, or have you placed 
them on a board or neatly pasted them in 
books? These two methods help to keep 
the office neat and follow out your ideal. 

If the former boss were a compositor, 
as most owners seem to be, he will see to 
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it that his dream of having a plentiful 
supply of at least one kind of type will 
become a reality—along with plenty of 
quads and spaces. There is nothing that 
so exasperates a workman as to have to 
stop and pull out letters from a standing 
form. Many times a weight font of a 
twelve-point size will carry the job through 
with a smile by the typesetter. It is a stand- 
ard practice, and a good one, to have an 
abundant supply of ten-, fifteen-, twenty-, 
twenty-five-, and thirty-em leads and slugs 
on hand. With these available there will 
be little cause for complaint on the part 
of the compositor. 

And if the boss served his early days as 
a pressman, he will see to it that his rollers 
are always in season and in good shape. 
Should the pressman request glue for the 
guides he knows enough to get it, or any 
of the hundred and one things that are 
necessary for the pressroom. 

Or, if the proprietor were a bit of each, 
knew both ends before embarking in busi- 
ness for himself, he can and should work 
out his pet practical schemes. It should be 
part of the game, but the danger is that, 
in the rush and war of the trade, one by 
one the owner’s ideals are “put off” until 
they are abandoned. And those principles 
that would have helped to smooth up the 
running of the shop are dreams of the 
past, constructive dreams which cropped 
up into the future owner’s mind and which 
at the time he was surely and certainly 
going to fulfil. Check up on your ideals— 
and then be sure that you live up to them. 
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I.T.U. Convention Booklet 
Impressive Production 


The souvenir booklet issued by the Seat- 
tle union in honor of the seventy-fourth 
annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union, held in Seattle, 
September 9 to 14, is a production of 
which any group might well be proud. 
Bound in rich green imitation leather, 12 
by 9% inches in size, and containing over 
a hundred pages, its appearance is mark- 
edly dignified and impressive. Text pages 
carry a wide Ben Day bleed border run 
in a pale tone of green and contrasting 
Seattle’s original waterfront with that of 
today; and the text and halftones, printed 
in black within the border, are most effec- 
tively framed. With its welcome messages, 
views of Seattle and the surrounding ter- 
ritory, information and pictures of I.T.U. 
activities, and advertisements, this booklet 
is editorially and physically such a high 
type of souvenir that it will be carefully 
preserved by the recipients. 

Alvaro C. Shoemaker was the editor of 
this fine piece of work, and the associate 
editor was Ernest S. Cowper. The job was 
printed by the Pioneer Printing Company, 
908 Fourth Avenue, Seattle. 
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A Community Is Built Up by Competitive, 
Not Codperative, Advertising! 


W hat about these codperative pages? 
The writer condemns them; claims 
that they do not give the advertiser 
a return for his investment. The 
reader, he says, responds to the ad- 
vertising which makes a definite ap- 
peal in terms of quality and price. Is 
he right? Are codperative pages con- 
trary to the advertiser’s interests? It 
will be helpful to see what defense is 
offered for these pages. What has 
been your experience? Let’s have a 
discussion that will uncover the 
facts on this question 


HE aviator high in the air, doing 
Immelmans, reversements, barrel 
loops, spirals, and wing slips for 
the edification of spectators or to 
work off some of his surplus high spirits, 
may thrill you for the moment; but it is 
the pilot who flies a level ship in a straight 
line to a known objective who really ac- 
complishes something. 

What has aviation to do with advertis- 
ing? What.has the “stunt page” to do 
with it, either? Yet every week, as I read 
the newspapers that come to me from 
many parts of the country, sees more and 
more “stunts” being perpetrated in the 
name of advertising that are no more ad- 
vertising than is grandmother’s hoop-skirt 
compared with the modern flapper’s dress. 

Guilty as charged, Y’r Honor! I have 
sold “stunt” advertising. I still sell it. I 
have just collected on some three pages 
welcoming a new filling station to our fair 
city, and am willing to plead guilty to 
petit larceny or to obtaining money under 
false pretenses. All the advertising which 
the twenty-five or thirty welcomers got for 
their respective two or three or five dollars 
I could write on a cigaret paper and circu- 
late by letting it waft away on the gentle 
spring breeze as it blows. 

The purpose of advertising is to bring 
business to the advertiser. Advertising 
money spent for any other purpose than a 
direct and definite appeal for more busi- 
ness is charity, pure and simple. Speed the 
day when the weekly-newspaper publisher, 
the greatest offender with this type of ad- 
vertising, and his advertisers learn to dis- 
tinguish charity from advertising and keep 
the two appropriations separate. 
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By EDGAR SHERMAN 


And speed the day when the publisher, 
or his advertising solicitor, will forego the 
“thrill” of welcoming the governor, and 
the Sunday-school-league convention dele- 
gates, or such other celebrities with page 
ads or double-page spreads signed by mul- 
titudinous signers at so many plunks a 
sign. Because—and, my brethren, this is 
gospel!—in order to make a steady adver- 


force tired out; twelve pages for the con- 
vention of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Sunny South—or North, or East, or West 
—a humdinger! Yes, sir, a ring-tailed hum- 
dinger of a convention number! 

And Farmer Jones out on route A un- 
folds his Banner and is hit squarely in the 
eye with “Welcome, Potentates and Dele- 
gates!” Slowly, carefully, interestedly per- 
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HONEST WEIGHT — HONEST MERCHANDISE — HONEST PRICES 


Such codperative pages, claims this writer, 


are not sound. “To get results that will jus- 


tify a continued advertising appropriation,” he says, ‘Bill Jones’ copy must tell that 
Jones’ emporium has better goods and newer goods at prices less than any other store 
in town, and defy the other emporiums to compete in either quality or price” 


tiser of the O. K. Feed and Fuel Com- 
pany you’ve got to give old Pete Curtis, 
proprietor, a return on his advertising. 
Consider the Boomtown Banner. Fren- 
zied activity; jobwork neglected; overtime; 


haps, he reads the welcoming message and 
runs his eye down the column of “signers.” 

“Hm-m, that’s real nice, ain’t it, Ma? 
That editor’s done real proud by them 
Sons and Daughters, I’d say, huh? But 
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say, Ma, where’s that Bigville paper? I 
seen a ad about cotton meal at two bits 
less’n I thought it’d be selling for.” 

Lost—an opportunity. Gone forever—a 
chance to convince the proprietor of the 
O. K. Feed and Fuel Company that adver- 
tising pays. Because the Banner solicitor, 
thrilling over his “stunt page,” inveigled 
old Pete into stunting his occasional ad- 
vertising “expense money” instead of sell- 
ing him an ad announcing the new price 
of meal at $0.85 instead of $1.10, and the 
farmers along route A drove a few miles 
farther to get $0.85 meal over in Bigville. 

Not all such pages can be classed as 
deleterious. But none of them aids in cre- 
ating advertisers out of non-advertisers. 
The “Pay Your Bills Promptly” and the 
“Community Building” pages now in great 
vogue possibly have the desired effect. 

But people don’t casually drop in at the 
O. K. Feed and Fuel Company and buy 
chick food, rock salt, or buttermilk con- 
centrates. Old Pete’s customers drive in 
especially to get the stuff he has when they 
know he has it at the right price, and pay 
for it when they sell their crops. Nor will 
all the stunt advertising in the world make 
a convert out of Mack’s Shoe Shop as 
quickly as one individual ad offering a ser- 
vice to people who need it at a price they 
feel they can afford to pay. 

Altruism has no place in advertising. 
Good will, codperation, and community 
spirit are all first class to talk about at 
the Roarers’ weekly luncheon, but the good 
will that jingles in the cash register and 
the community spirit subject to check in 
the local bank are the results the advertiser 
expects from his advertising outlay, and 
to which he is entitled. 

Ad copy that reads “I have good goods 
at a good price, but my competitor has 
just as good at the same price” would be 
heralded as bunk, and it would be. Yet 
that sentiment is the very essence of most 
of the so-called codperative advertising we 
see in so many community newspapers. 

Advertising cannot be coéperative. It 
must ever be competitive, and keenly an- 
tagonistic. To get results that will justify 
a continued and ever-growing advertising 
appropriation, Bill Jones’ copy must tell 
that Jones’ emporium has better goods and 
newer goods at prices less than any other 
store in town, and defy the other empori- 
ums to compete with the Jones Emporium 
in either quality or price. 

Such copy doesn’t create good will, but 
it brings in the shekels to Bill Jones. And 
getting right down to solid bed-rock, that 
is the only legitimate excuse the ad solici- 
tor has for taking Bill Jones’ money—to 
make more money for Bill Jones. 


A community can be built up by adver- 
tising. Good will between the town and 
the-country can be created and held by ad- 
vertising. But it must be advertising that 
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is competitive, rather than cooperative. It 
must be dog-eat-dog copy, where every 
merchant is striving to outdo every other 
merchant in quality and selling price. 
“Trade in Boomtown” won’t create one 
one-hundredth the impression on farmers 
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out on route A that is made by a paper 
full of advertising offering with adequate 
description, and illustrated if possible, the 
goods and commodities the farmers need 
at prices they know are rock-bottom prices 
for the Boomtown district. 


Attractive Envelopes for Attractive 
Pieces of Advertising 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


very much into the direct-mail lime- 

light. Attention is centered on mak- 
ing the “salesman’s dress” appropriate to 
his calling, and so in keeping with his 
mission and his message. As one envelope 
house states it, “Envelopes are a part of 
the clothing of any well-dressed piece of 
printed salesmanship.” So from various 
angles there is focused a new interest on 
enveloping the product of the printer in 
such a way that the contents will be pro- 
ductive of greater results. 

Only the other day a laundry sent out 
50,000 pieces of direct mail in artistic 
envelopes. The campaign was decidedly 
an envelope one, inasmuch as it was to test 
results achieved by concentrating heavily 
on a type of envelope that would give the 
message created by the printer a real audi- 
ence. These attractive folders were sent 
out by the United States Laundry, of San 
Francisco, particularly to stimulate holi- 
day business, in artistic envelopes on which 
was avoided everything that would in any 
way resemble advertising matter, and every 
item was included that would encourage 
the reading of the folders. 

Other advertisers making use of direct 
mail are pursuing a similar policy where 
envelopes are concerned, believing that if 
the mission and the message are worth 
their salt they are worthy of the dignity 
of an appropriate container—one that will 
inspire or impel respectful reading. 

In calling attention recently to the im- 
portant role of the envelope in business, 
an envelope concern summarized it thus: 

“Wise creators of direct-mail advertis- 
ing realize that it is not how the piece 
looks when it leaves but how it looks when 
it arrives that is important. First impres- 
sions are vital. Broadsides and booklets are 
most effective when they reach their des- 
tinations clean, crisp, attractive. ‘Read 
me!’—preserving the appearance that in- 
vites attention to the story to be told—is 
worth money to the advertiser. 


Ferme of late have been getting 


“Hence the ever-growing use of the en- 
velope in direct-mail advertising. The en- 
velope is personal; it is confidential. It 
implies respect for the message—consider- 
ation for the recipient. It is a protection 
that enhances the value and importance of 


its contents. Harmonized with its message, 
the envelope lends distinction and height- 
ens the favorable effect. It is the apparel 
in which the message greets the reader.” 

Considerable interest was created in 
Seattle recently by a state-wide exhibition 
of the printing concerns showing the best 
direct-mail efforts of the year with pieces 
distributed in envelopes. Only those using 
envelopes in the various campaigns in the 
state of Washington were eligible to com- 
pete. Twenty-seven outstanding exhibits 
were grouped together as a result, form- 
ing a comprehensive educational display 
under the auspices of the Seattle Ad Club. 
Several of the leading advertising men of 
the city acted as judges of these works of 
printing and advertising art. 

The winner of the first award, and of 
the splendid trophy presented, was the 
Gateway Printing Company of Seattle. 
The prize piece was the work of W. F. 
Stahmer of that organization, and was 
created for the Tourtelotte-Bradley Com- 
pany of Seattle. At the awarding of the 
trophy the members of the Tourtelotte- 
Bradley Company were guests of the club, 
and witnessed the honor bestowed upon 
their printers in a neat ceremony. 

Compliments were heaped on many of 
the printers for their attractive displays, 
and eight honorable mentions were ac- 
corded for exceptionally meritorious work. 
Those winning honorable mention were 
the Lumbermen’s Printing Company, of 
Seattle, for its campaign conducted for 
Red Band shingles; the Gateway Printing 
Company, for three campaigns, for the 
Metropolitan Building Company, North- 
west Lead Company, and Decorative Gel- 
atine Company, respectively; George M. 
Jacobs, for his campaign conducted for 
the Northern Life Insurance Company; 
Barney Heiden, for his house-organ; the 
Western Printing Company, for the house- 
organ Starks Stainbow, and the Mail Ad- 
vertising Company of Seattle, for the 
house-organ Ideas. 

It is now planned to have this distinc- 
tive direct-mail contest, with its attractive 
exhibits, held each year in Seattle. Its pur- 
pose will be to foster greater direct-mail 
craftsmanship and to stimulate greater in- 
terest in effective envelopes. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L.FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Tue Foss-Soute Press, Rochester, New 
York.—Your “swatch” folder for the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, clothier is an impressive novelty, 
exceptionally forceful as to layout, and, as is 
the rule in your work, mighty well printed. 

A. H. Witson & Company, Boston.—Y our 
announcement of the association of Edward 
Owen with your company is characterful and 
impressive, and yet eminently readable and in 
no sense eccentric. The third page is particu- 
larly impressive, more so than the first, which 
gives the effect of being too broken up. 

Macuine Composition Company, Boston.— 
The typography and layout of the July issue of 
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THE TIE THAT 
ALL MEN 
LIKE 
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It would be hard to beat this for the purpose. A 
folder title page produced by the Southworth 
Printing Company, Portland, Maine 





your house-organ, The New England Compos- 
itor, is original and impressive all the way 
through. Aside from the fact that the blue is 
possibly a trifle too dark, though mighty close 
to the blue of the flag, we have no suggestions 
to offer that would result in improvement. 

NEENAH Paper Company, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin.—The advertising you have been doing re- 
cently on the different colors and grades of 
bond paper manufactured by you is strikingly 
fresh and original and remarkably well printed 
in effective, harmonious, and attractive colors. 
It belongs in the idea files of every printer 
in the country, and we regret exceedingly that 
the nature of the colors used prohibits satisfac- 
tory reproduction in these columns. 

SaMuEL Katz, Denver.—We like the inside 
pages of your booklet “Much to Do About 
Denver” very much indeed, the illustrations of 


Ui 


which are characterful and in thorough har- 
mony with type and paper and manner of com- 
position. In comparison the cover is weak. We 
feel that if the title were centered on the page 
and larger, rearranged, of course, as would be 
necessary, the design would be more in keeping 
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To the bright day « the hap- 
piest time « there comes a 
darkness « a night. It’s the 
end of that day, the end of 
that happy time, and it al- 
ways comes. 4 This dark- 
ness may be an accident, a 
liability suit, a forged check 
on your bank account, a 
robbery « but whatever it 
may be it can darken your 
life. I Adequate insurance 
in the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company of Detroit 
will keep your days bright. 
See us about full coverage 
against Liability, Accident, 
Forgery, Burglary, or defal- 
cation of your employes. 
“ & ~ * 





Form No. Ad. 2018 








Type and illustration, and their handling, make 
this enclosure of the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Detroit, really modern. There’s 
telling display force in its frank simplicity, too 


with the strength that is so evident in the 
typography of the text pages. 

NationaL SHELTER Group, Advertising 
Color Service, New York City—‘‘And the 
Greatest of These Is Common-Sense” is a hand- 
some volume. The beautiful and tasteful cover 
design printed from a reverse etching of a type 
form set in Forum capitals in a soft deep blue 
on blue-gray cover stock creates an effect of 
excellence that is maintained throughout the 


pages. Discussing the relative value and worth 
of big-edition mass circulation versus inten- 
sively edited limited-edition publications, the 
physical book is a demonstration of all that is 
worthwhile in the last-named classification. 
RoLLANp Paper Company, Limitep, Mon- 
treal—Generally speaking, your booklet ‘‘The 
Introduction of Printing Into Canada” is fine. 
The paper is excellent and on the whole the 
appearance is clean-looking, refreshingly digni- 
fied, and not without character, especially as 
respects the title page, which is excellent. Con- 
sidering the nature of the subject, the general 
character of the typography, and the fact that 

















cance of theThatcher 
emorial Fountain near the Eigh- 
teenth Avenue entrance of Cit 
Park.The State is shown su; 
by Love, Learning and Loyalty. 
Bodies by Lorado Taft, donated by 
Joseph A.Thatcher, pioneer. It is a 
civic masterpiece. 
11 


N tho you haven’ta taste 
E= allegory you'llsense the 





A representative page from a characterful 3 by 
4% inch booklet which was executed by Samuel 
E. Katz, typographer, Denver 


it is otherwise a de luxe keepsake going to print- 
ers, we regret particularly the fact that the lines 
of text were not opened up with one-point leads. 
Such additional spacing would have made a tre- 
mendous difference in the effect. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania. — 
Our compliments are extended on the continued 
excellence of your work. Particularly distin- 
guished among the specimens contained in your 
last package is the series of advertisements for 
Willson Products, Incorporated, which are made 
impressive and outstanding by the effectiveness 
of layout, particularly in relation to the distri- 
bution of white space. The Willson catalog is 
likewise high grade, and is given unusual char- 
acter by the nature of the halftone illustrations, 
closeups of the goggles made by the company 
on human faces of which only the eyes, a part 
of the nose, and the forehead appear. 
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what deeper. The design will be filed among 
others we have, in view of the possibility that 
later on we will for a time at least make use of a 
type-set cover for the magazine. 


Apam De Puiturps, Berkeley, California. — 
We appreciate the interest which encouraged 
you to set up the suggestive cover for THE IN- 
LAND Printer. In the paneling for the name 
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Attention, interelt, buying appeal and beauty . . . the intelligent use of CoLoR combines all of these. Your printing 
is combating a highly competitive field when it leaves your office. Will it hold its own, or will it fail? COLOR is 
often the key to successful printed matter. § The Ingrim Organization makes a spécialty of color work, and is 
equipped, both mechanically and in its personnel, to produce color printing of the greatest utility and beauty. 


Make your printing reflect the policy of your organization. 
CoLor, properly seletled and printed, brings positive results. 
a 
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INGRIM PRINTING CO., ALLSTON WAY AT FIFTH, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 




















Blotter by the Ingrim Printing Company, Berkeley, California 
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Force with dignity—an effective use of the hand- 
some Forum type and appropriate ornament re- 
versed. On original, the cover of a case-bound 
book by National Shelter Group, New York 
City, the design is printed in a deep blue 





‘PRODUCED QUARTERLY BY THE PRINTING 
SPOTTISWQODE-BALLANTYNE #COMLD+4 











Sk jg 
The original of this cover design from house- 
organ of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne @ Company, 
one of the high-grade printers of England and 
the world, was run in deep green and light olive 
on green stock pronouncedly laid-marked 








Careful seleGtion of type faces has been the aim. This, 
combined with good decorative material, encourages 
a real craftsman to do his best. Good composing room 
furniture and equipment, properly arranged, promote 
good work. Proper light and ventilation, with the air 
renewed every twelve minutes by a modern system of 
circulation, results in good health and fine craftsmanship. 








EQUIPMENT 


Personnel is vital to a successful printing organization. 
However, no craftsman can work without proper tools: 
good type, material and equipment are essential to the 
produétion of fine printing. This firm has endeavored 
to provide “tools” for the members of its organization. 


INGRIM PRINTING CO., ALLSTON WAY AT FIFTH, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Here you will find an installation of modern presses, 
capable of handling anything, from the largest sizes of 
book paper or cardboard down to a business card. All 
cylinder presses are equipped with automatic feeders, 
extension deliveries and electro-gas dryers . . . essential 
appliances for handling fine work. A full complement 
of bindery equipment rounds out a COMPLETE PLANT. 











Another Ingrim blotter distinguished, as most of the firm’s typography is, by extensive white space 
unusually distributed. The favored color scheme is black and red-orange on India-tint stock 


lines it has points of striking and interesting 
originality. The geometrical squares in the four 
corners of the page, however, detract from the 
panel design, which would otherwise be a bull’s- 
eye. We regret that the line “The” crowds the 
rule above it so closely, but this could be obvi- 
ated by making the opening in the panel some- 


Heratp PRINTING AND STATIONERY Com- 
pany, Decatur, Illinois—-Your letterhead for 
Camp Indianola is striking and remarkably ap- 
propriate. The handling of the lettering in a 
band across the sheet, which creates a remark- 
able representation of a beaded belt, is wholly 
commendable. The atmosphere, as you state, is 
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just right and delightful. We would like the 
item better if the red inclined more toward 
orange, but it is possible the red used is more 
in line with the hue ordinarily associated with 
the Indian. Aside from that, improvement 
would depend wholly on better lettering, which 
is not exactly professional. Possibly, of course, 
more finished lettering would seem inconsistent 
with a boys’ camp, where ordinarily the lodges, 
furniture, etc., are rough-hewn from logs cut 
in the neighborhood. All in all, you have done 
a characterful and thoughtful piece of work. 

Tue Vents Press, Ottawa, Ontario.— While 
neat and quite attractive, your card “Whom 
Would You Have Represent You?” would be 
much better if the heading ran clear across the 
top. This could be accomplished by placing the 
two excellent cuts lower and running the ad- 
dress in between them, rather than doing the 
same thing in the case of the heading. It is 
always a good rule to have a head, the main dis- 
play, which by the nature of things should be 
at or near the top, in the largest type of the de- 
sign. It should be unnecessary to set a signature 
in very large size, as, if the main display has 
attracted attention and interested the reader and 
the text has convinced him, as they should, of 
course, he will get the name even if small. There 
is also the question of design balance vertically, 
which is best when the major weight of a de- 
sign is at or near the top. The paragraph marks 
are somewhat too large. 

S. Vance Cacvey, Los Angeles.—The port- 
folio of book pages designed by you and issued 
by the Harry T. Wilson Printing Company 
contains some unusually interesting and attrac- 
tive title and text pages, distinguished particu- 
larly by beautiful type faces, shapely layout, 
and excellent whiting-out. Improvement in the 
latter respect would be made in the page “A 
Major Art” if at least one-point and more 
probably two-point leads were added between 
the lines of lower-case, which appear rather 
crowded. Slightly less space under the main 
line, which is set in caps, would probably also 
result in improvement. The points are made de- 
spite the unusually pleasing effect the page, 
which is set in the handsome Garamond, cre- 
ates as a whole, no small part of which is due 
to the excellent toned antique paper that is used. 
Attention to other specimens in the portfolio 
discloses the fact that you have a tendency to 
set lines too close together. 

SupERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INCORPORATED, New 
York City—Your new type-specimen catalog 
“Modern Types” is exceptionally well gotten 
up and interesting for the reason that only two 
lines of one size of the various type faces are 
shown. This has enabled you to show many 
styles in compact form, and while in some cases 
it may be a handicap, where a user wishes to 
estimate the space required for copy, such use, 
we believe, is decreasing or has been overempha- 
sized, and the medium size of face of the styles 
shown is sufficient to give any person having the 
least type sense a sufficient idea as to appear- 
ance. One finds what he is looking for or likes 
much more quickly than from a larger book, 
which is an advantage. Besides, there is the 
matter of economy, the saving a printer or 
typographer can effect by issuing smaller books. 
Blotters featuring different type faces recently 
added to your composing room, two of which 
were reproduced in our August issue, are out- 
standing examples of distinctive typography. 

THe Hotvenseck Press, Indianapolis.— 
Rather than suffering or just being maintained, 
your reputation for doing the highest grade of 
printing is increased at least by repetition in 
the production of “The Sensational Story of 
Kylectron With Peerless and Courier Radio.’ 
Although you designate the hard-bound book 
as a catalog, it is at least a catalog glorified 
The impressive 12 by 18 inch page is distin 
guished by some characterful though decidedly 
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contrasting type styles. Garamond and Ultra 
Bodoni are combined, a frequent practice these 
days, but the latter in most cases is used with 
discrimination and creates strong emphasis, 
while the excellence of the handling compen- 
sates to a large extent for the lack of harmony. 
‘The outstanding feature, aside perhaps from 
tne excellent cover, is the presswork. The illus- 
trations of the various models in the home and 
irrounded by other pieces of furniture are of 
he best technic and, reproduced in process col- 
-s, are outstandingly fine. 

Keystone PrintiING Company, San Fran- 
sco.—Your folder ‘“Modern,” announcing 
our facilities for doing water-color printing, is 
ell laid out, and the two modernistic pictures 
re well executed. Somewhat brighter colors 
ould have enhanced their appearance and 
ven a stronger impression of one of the big 
ivantages of water-color printing, namely, bril- 
ince and intensity of color. It is unfortunate 
at the text is set in one of the contrasty faces, 
he black sheep of the Bodoni flock. This face 
id also the one in which the display lines are 
t are ugly and illegible, and their popularity, 
hich we have never been able to consider justi- 
fied, is waning rapidly. One of the newer sans- 
serif Futura or Kabel faces would have keyed in 
far better with the pictures, being rectangular 
or geometrical in pattern, and would have been 
infinitely more readable. These recent sans- 
serif faces, which have a measure of grace and 
style lacking in the old-timers of the clan, are 
thoroughly consistent with real modernism as 
it has been correctly interpreted in considerable 
of our most recent architecture, for instance. 

The Shears, LaFayette, Indiana.—The folder 
produced for you by the Haywood Publishing 
Company is very effective, the typography of 
the first page being unusually attractive and 
impressive. The lettering of the name line, the 
tone of the stock, and the bled border harmo- 
nize beautifully, and the whiting-out is excel- 
lent too. We feel that the heading on the inside 
spread might have been more pronounced and 
that the main line should have been in Gara- 
mond Bold, as the extra strength would be jus- 
tifled by the heavy bled border. At least it 
should have been spaced a little farther apart, 
for it runs into the text rather too smoothly. 
The handling of the italic on the back page is 
somewhat objectionable, being illegible in the 
first place, this accentuated by crowding, which 
could have been obviated if the matter in ques- 
tion were set wider measure, and creating an 
awkward distribution of the white space. We 
do not like the swash characters used in the 
main head; they are rather eccentric and they 
do not add anything to the display force to 
compensate. On the whole, however, the item 
may be considered commendable. 

Brice Overt Tay or, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas.—Except for the fact that the rules and 
ornament are too heavy, your own letterhead is 
excellent. The treatment in general has original- 
ity and character, neither of which qualities 
would be sacrificed if the ornamental features 
mentioned were printed in a second and weaker 
color than that used for the lighter-toned type 
matter. The band across the blotter “All Kinds 
of Printing Except Bad,” featuring a checker- 
board effect, is rather too pronounced and has 
the effect of detracting from the type matter. 
The inks, in addition, seem washed out and 
dirty, as though the fountain of the press had 
not been thoroughly cleaned before applying 
them for this job. You have also used an excess 
of ink, which would have been obviated had a 
little more impression been employed in print- 
ing. As you seem to favor the Parsons type face, 
using it so extensively, let us warn you against 
setting the face wholly in caps. So many of the 
letters are so decidedly unconventional that the 
face must be considered as Old English faces, 
which also should never be used wholly in caps. 
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G. C. Hummel, Etm Vocationat ScHoot, 
Buffalo, New York.—‘The Elm Craftsman,” 
annual for 1929, is a commendable piece of 
student printing. There are evidences of non- 
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the effect would be greatly improved. The press- 
work is highly commendable, and the handling 
of the pages of text is also very good. The 
thought occurs that the border is rather too 
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An effective and interesting use of those famous eye-arresters, bull’s-eye and arrow, does much to 
distinguish this announcement folder by Charles J. Felten, New York City 
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A business card of force and character, the orig- 
inal of which is printed in black and vermilion 
on tan-colored cover stock. Typography and 
design are by William H. Farmer 


professional work, it is true, particularly the 
lettering on the cover, design of which is gold- 
stamped on the imitation-leather binding. The 
even spacing of the neat title page creates an 
effect of monotony that is somewhat displeasing. 
If the date line had been set just below the title, 
making one group of the two, and an ornament 
of character placed about three-fifths of the 
way between the then two groups of the page, 


THE 
MONTHLY STATEMENT 
FOR MAY, 1929 


The title lines of this very ordinary booklet cover 

show a new “free-hand” type called “Vogue,” 

which is a product of the British typefoundry, 
Stephenson, Blake & Company 


wide and too pronounced and that it dominates 
quite too much. In some cases we feel that the 
cuts are too small, the result, of course, of the 
width of the border. A border should set off 
and enhance what appears inside, and, of course, 
unify and mark the limits of the page as well 
as beautify it, but it should never be allowed 
to restrict the handling of the important type 
matter and illustrations which are inside. This 
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+ + HENRI DEPLIS was by 

birth a native of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

y, On maturer reflection he became a commercial 

WA» traveller. His business activities frequently took 

7/, him beyond the limits of the Grand Duchy, and 

a he was stopping in a small town of Northern 

Italy when the news reached him from home that 

a legacy from a distant and deceased relative had 
fallento hissharee + + + + + 


IT WAS NOT A LARGE LEGACY, even from 
the modest standpoint of Henri Deplis, but it 
impelled him towards some seemingly harmless 
extravagances. In particular it led him to patron- 
ize local art as represented by the tattoo-needles 
of Signor Andreas Pincini. Signor Pincini was, 
perhaps, the most brilliant master of tattoo craft 
that Italy had ever known, but his circumstances 
were decidedly impoverished, and for the sum of 
six hundred francs he gladly undertook to cover 
his client’s back, from the collar-bone down 
to the waist-line, with a glowing representation 
of the Fall of Icarus. The design, when finally 
developed, was a slight disappointment to Mon- 
sieur Deplis, who had suspected Icarus of being a 
fortress taken by Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ 
War, but he was more than satisfied with the 


existence of Henri Deplis, commercial traveller, 
but was immovable‘in its decision that the Fall of 
Icarus (by the late Pincini, Andreas) at present 
the property of the municipality of Bergamo, 
should not leave the country. + + + 


THE EXCITEMENT DIED DOWN intime, but 


the unfortunate Deplis, who was of a consti- 
tutionally retiring disposition, found himself a 
few months later once more the storm-center 
of a furious controversy. A certain German art 
expert, who had obtained from the municipality 
of Bergamo permission to inspect the famous 
masterpiece, declared it to be a spurious Pincini, 
probably the work of some pupil whom he had 
employed in his declining years. The evidence 
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Kam Young Wong, Chinese pupil of Ernst Detterer at the Art Institute, Chicago, won the scholarship of the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts 


for the book plan, two pages of which are shown. In spite of the fact that the type is not positioned the same on right- and left-hand pages, this student 
displays a good sense of off-center balance. The type and also the illustrations are commendably harmonious 


restriction, however, seems to be noticeable in 
this book in but a few instances. 

Ravpu L. Lennart, York, Pennsylvania. 
Despite the expense entailed for the suede cover, 
the book “Friend of Mine” doesn’t turn out 
well because the typography is not in keeping. 
The small italic type in which the text is set is 
hard to read and displeasing, especially since it 
is poorly spaced, there being altogether too much 
between words as a rule. The rule arrangement 
carried out on all text pages takes up precious 
space which might have been used for a larger 
size of type, which is urgently needed. The 
treatment is scarcely in accord with the charac- 
ter and dignity of the covering material for the 
book and the simplicity of the single line gold- 
stamped thereon. The title page in one of the 
pseudo-modern faces with rules used a la mod- 
ernistic is not only unattractive but inconsistent 
with the character of the text pages, which are, 
as already stated, likewise out of key with the 
cover. Besides, and as a modern treatment, the 
rules are too heavy and pronounced in relation 
to the type of the page. The initial page of text 
is woefully weak, and so lacking in unity as to 
be very displeasing. The ornaments making up 
the headpiece are too far apart, and, so handled, 
constitute disagreeable spots. The heading is 
too weak, the small initial set within such an 
area of white space seems lost, and the white 
space is not only awkward in appearance but 
it unbalances the whole page. 

Fiske Printing Company, Marlborough, 
Massachusetts.—Never use a stock so dark that 
printing in black ink doesn’t show up clearly. 
This is a serious weakness in the wall card “The 
Superior Man,” which despite the superfluity 
of triangles used as ornament is typographically 
very satisfactory. The brackets on the post card, 
where space is left for checking items of print- 
ing which a prospect may need, make it almost 
impossible to concentrate attention upon the 
small type matter. The effect would be more 
forceful, that is, so far as concerns bringing the 


items advertised to the attention of recipients, 
if the brackets had been eliminated altogether, 
though if printed in a very weak tint they would 
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Distinctive folder title page created by the ad- 
vertising department of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, of Detroit, Michigan 


not be particularly objectionable. If they were 
eliminated and a neat rule border placed around 
the type the items would stand out more or 
less. Brackets do not look well around an irreg- 
ular group of type matter like that at the bot- 
tom of the title page of the folder ‘Postal 
Cards,” and the page is weak also because the 
main display is handled as a single line when 
for the sake of margins and display force it 
would be better if in two lines. The initial ‘P” 
is not close enough to the next letter of the 
word, and to look right should have been mor- 
tised for the “‘o.” Type printed in a Persian 
orange on strong yellow stock is not only dis- 
pleasing but too weak. There is not enough con- 
trast between the color of the stock and printing 
to give the type so printed sufficient strength. 

Brake, Morritt & Towne, San Francisco. 
—You have made use of the text of Walter H. 
Gardner’s address at the recent convention of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Association, ‘‘Bul- 
lets or Shot,” and given it unusual treatment 
in the little booklet likewise titled. The treat- 
ment is striking, if in one or two respects rather 
too eccentric, as a result of which the address 
is made to appear to be playing second fiddle, 
so to speak, and yet the originality, ingenious- 
ness, and forcefulness of the handling make one 
admire the designer. In other words, let the 
cover go as it is—it’s a real bull’s-eye for get- 
ting attention—with the possible exception of 
strengthening the buff so that its value would be 
more nearly consonant with that of the red and 
black. For the rest, retain the ornamental fea- 
tures, but tone them down somewhat as to 
size, in which case they would remain harmoni- 
ous with the cover design and yet would not 
dominate the type matter. Aside from the way 
the type of the first inside page is set, aslant 
of the page, it is quite modern enough, and it 
goes without saying that the page would be 
more convenient for the reader if the lines were 
horizontal. Decided effectiveness often results 
when a single line is set at an angle, especially 
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Harmonious type and illustration are the impor- 
tant factors in distinguishing this cover of the 
Boston Insurance Company house-organ 


when the nature of the copy is such as to give 
the treatment “pictorial” value, and a single line 
so placed, if in display, puts no strain upon the 
eye. To set a lot of matter in relatively small 
sizes in the same manner is another question. 
While as stated the booklet is remarkably strik- 
ing and ingenious, it is like making the frame 
for a painting so elaborate and pronounced that 
the picture itself passes unnoticed. 

THe Metropo.itan Press, Seattle, Wash- 
ington.—Specimens submitted by you are effec- 
tive and in most instances of unusual layout. 
A good instance of this is the cover for your 
type-specimen book, on which, however, we no- 
tice that the two rules running at an angle up 
and down the page are not at the same slant as 
the italic type. While in general this makes no 
difference and the slight variation of slant will 
pass unnoticed in most cases, once it becomes 
apparent it tends to bother one. The interesting 
July blotter would be improved by the elimina- 
tion of the rule in green that appears just above 
the signature, and, in view of the pronounced 
character of the ornaments making up the pan- 
els, by the use of a somewhat lighter green. 
Thick rules used on two sides of the inner 
panel of your blotter “The Winner Never 
Quits,” to give the effect of thickness to the 
panel, detract by their strength from the type 
matter and draw the attention away from it. 
Your letterhead is impressive. We suggest, to 
improve it, dropping the caps of the main line 
somewhat below the base line of the lower-case 
letters in the interest of better balance in the 
line of lettering. If the line ‘Seattle’ were a 
little smaller the swash ‘S” could be in the 
center of the line and the general effect would 
be better, but we are inclined to think it should 
not be smaller. The caps, particularly the ““M,” 
are a little too weak in comparison with the 
smaller letters of the line, the lower-case. 


ItUp 


Do you happen to be one 
who is aroused to remark 
often and loudly, “Every 
time I turn around there 
is some advertising solici- 
tor trying to sell me some 
kind of advertising.” 


d 


Here an ad, there anad, 

everywhere an ad, ad, ad 
you find at the end of the year they've 
snagged quite a hole in your appropri- 
ation, or run you over your budget,— 
and with nothing to show for it. 
We know a little trick for ending up 
these promiscuous solicitations. Prob- 
ably we could handle, plan and write 
your -advertising over the whole year 
for the amount these advertising pi- 
rates are holding you up for. Our ser- 
vice would automatically relieve you 
from the bother and pestering to which 
you are now subjected. 
What would this relief and service be 
worth to you? Worth investigating? 

- without obligation, of course. 


Pbesbert C. May Co. 


Advertising Printing 
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J. R. SHEEN, Emporia, Kansas.——In the main 
essentials the specimens you submit are neat 
and attractive. Type faces like the Cheltenham 
Bold Outline are common and cheap-looking, 
and their use should be avoided. We note on 
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Another Stan d 
be applied to the advertising of almost anything 





A back-cover advertisement from the untisually 
excellent house-organ published by the Herbert 
C. May Company, of Dallas, Texas 


one or two specimens that script and extended 
Copperplate Gothic are combined. While it is 
the shape of the latter rather than its form 
that is most responsible for the displeasing lack 
of harmony, even though the gothic were more 
condensed in keeping with the shape of the 
script there would still be the inconsistency of 
form. The best-looking work is that in which 
the same style is used throughout the job, and 
at most the styles should be of the same design 
and shape. Even in one series there are seven 
variations possible in one size; all caps of roman, 
all lower-case of roman, caps and lower-case of 
roman, the same combinations in the italics, 
and then caps and small caps of roman. Varia- 
tions for good display values are available in one 
series, but unfortunately most compositors do 
not consider this. Except for the underscoring 
of the main line and the rules above the date 
line the title of the folder for the annual tour 
of the Women’s Glee Club is very good. There 
is no good reason, with respect to emphasis, for 
underscoring the line in any design that is 
already largest, and certainly you do not con- 
sider that the appearance of the page is im- 
proved by the purposeless introduction of those 
rules or the ones above the year line. Plain rule 
would have been infinitely better than the sau- 
sage border used on the inside pages, which is 
too prominent. Old English letters should not 
be letter-spaced, and the Parsons face likewise 
looks better with letters set close together. 

J. Conen, South Fallsburg, New York.— 
The folder ‘For Pleasure, Sport, and Health” 
lacks impressiveness in general as a result of 
scattering, especially on the inside spread, an 
unimpressive distribution of white space, and 
lack of sufficient contrast in the display. The 
latter is due partially at least to the fact that 
the important display features are printed in 
the second color, a weak tint of green, which, 
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PSEUDO-MODERN 
A type face having nothing in common with the real features of modern 
art as correctly applied in architecture, for instance, is in this specimen 
associated with decoration which is likewise out of key 


while strong enough for decorative features like 
the border, is not sufficiently strong for the lines 
of type printed in it. The center page of the 
outside would have been a great deal better if 
the ornament were at the bottom of the type 
matter under the cut, and the cut and related 
matter raised. The major weight in a page 
should be at or near the top of a page if bal- 
ance is to appear good. This page is bottom- 
heavy, and where the eye of the reader naturally 
falls first there are only this ornament in color 
and white space. We regret the use of Copper- 
plate Gothic and script on the first page, which 
contrasts disagreeably with the Goudy other- 
wise used and appears especially crude in con- 
trast with the infinitely handsomer Goudy face. 
We realize that you used the old styles to sug- 
gest the doctor’s prescription, but that could 
have been suggested even better by the use of a 
panel, when the need of a change of type would 
not have been felt. Just because a certain form 
of printing is ordinarily poorly executed and 
set in old-fashioned and crude types is not a 
good reason for one who has the opportunity to 
improve it or suggest improvements to cling 
to tradition. The lines in italic on this first page 
are too large, and by reason of that fact there 
is not sufficient contrast-to enable the important 
title to stand out and be impressive. The third 
line of text on the last outside page should have 
been full measure and under the initial; there 
is too much space below the character. 

L. Harvey, North Adams, Michigan.—The 
main fault to be found with the specimens you 
submit concerns the type faces employed, which 
are old and lack the grace and beauty of such 
styles as Garamond, Kennerley, Goudy, and 
others brought out since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Except for that, some of the 
specimens would be quite good. To use Old 
English faces extensively in this day and age 
is to be rather archaic. When more than one 
face is used in a single form, and in the vast 
majority of cases one style is quite enough, 
care must be exercised to see that the faces 
combined are of the same general style, and 
especially that they are harmonious as to shape. 
Take for example the announcement of the 
blacksmith Rugh; the Bookman, while not styl- 
ish, is a good, legible face, but the italic used 
in combination and the condensed roman used 
for the head are inconsistent with it in design 
as well as shape. One face should be quite 
enough for a form of this kind. The combi- 
nation of types is likewise bad on the letterhead 


for the post office, but a worse fault is the pan- 
eling. With all of it eliminated and the lines 
of Old English pulled in close to the eagle orna- 
ment an infinitely better appearance would re- 
sult. Of course the names under the main line 
would have to be set a size or two smaller or 
placed elsewhere, possibly in the upper corners 
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MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 9“COMMERCE 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


Title page of folder issued by the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. The original is 
printed in black and green 


REALLY MODERN 
The straight-line effect and general simplicity of this type, the new Lud- 
low Stellar face, is genuinely modern, and the layout of this example is 
likewise consistent with true modern design principles 


of the sheet, as it would not do for them to 
extend out beyond the large main line. Spacing 
between lines and words is bad on the title 
page of the folder “Fourth Annual Jerome 
Homecoming.” Old English must be spaced 
closely between words if a good effect is to be 
achieved. The lines of Copperplate Gothic are 
entirely too closely spaced. If you could see 
your way clear to invest in a full series of Cas- 
lon, Garamond, or Goudy and use it exclusively 
your work, even as arranged, would be about 
100 per cent better than it is now. 

R. B. Kerry, Youngstown, Ohio.—While 
most of the work you submit is just of average 
first-rate quality, a few of the specimens are out- 
standingly impressive and a few others bad. Of 
the latter class the card of your own “Raised 
Printing” is conspicuous. If the ornaments in- 
side and exclusive of the ornamental border 
were eliminated altogether a vast improvement 
would result. They clutter up the design, take 
up so much white space as to weaken the dis- 
play effect of the type, and handicap reading 
to an appreciable extent. With them out of the 
way the type matter, spaced better, as it could 
then be, would become more pleasing to the 
sight and much more readable. The cut-off 
rule used on the letterhead for Stewart B. 
Kimmel cheapens the effect and detracts from 
the characterful type faces used, while serving 
no practical purpose. While in a squared group 
set wholly in the same or similar type, all lower- 
case or all caps, such a cut-off might be desir- 
able to mark a division or change in thought, 
this objective is taken care of in the change of 
type from all caps in the one line to upper- and 
lower-case of a size smaller in the other. On 
the letterhead for the Service Parts Company 
the flourishes at the end of the top line should 
be eliminated, and it would be desirable if the 
groups along the side of the drawn panel were 
in the next smaller size of type. Outstanding 
specimens are the letterheads for radio station 
WKBN, set in light Futura, on which the ini- 
tials are in red, and your own stationery forms 
featured by a panel made up of Bernhard orna- 
ments. The effect of the latter design is best 
where the ornamental panel is printed in the 
light blue, as in the reds it is too pronounced. 
“Burt’s” label is full of character, but would 
be improved if the rules and ornaments were 
printed in a second color lighter in value than 
that used for the type. The attractiveness of 
ornament is if anything enhanced when it is 
not printed in too strong a color. 
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A Rebuttal, and a New Interpretation 
of the Jensonian Type Face 


S STATED in a previous paper, ap- 
pearing in the July issue of this 
journal, we thought we had 
done with this type-designing 

susiness; but we just couldn’t resist the 
‘emptation to do a Jensonian letter before 
concluding our efforts. Now we are fin- 
ished; this is the end, final and irrevocable. 

Anent the comments of our gentle critic, 
printed in connection with this former arti- 
cle, in simple justice we think that we 
might be permitted to suggest that some 
of that criticism seems just a bit captious, 
as having no bearing whatsoever on the 
‘undamental theme of our discussion. In 
this category we also might include the 
implications conveyed by the expressions 
“lunatic fringe,” “buncombe,” “silliness,” 
and that we are a “pretending authority” 
on typography. Also we are not unmind- 
ful of how it ever has been with all would- 
be reformers or innovators, vide the first 
reception given the telephone, automobile, 
airplane, umbrella—and even the bath- 
tub; or, for that matter, the introduction 
of printing types themselves! 

Getting right down to the matters that 
really count, we believe that it is about the 
easiest thing possible to prove a frequent 
lack of correlation between a present sala- 
bility or popularity of a type face and its 
inherent worth or legibility. Placing Gara- 
mond in the seventeenth instead of the six- 
teenth century was just a slip—we had 
meant to say that the Bodoni letter was 
eclipsed by a return to the forms of Caslon 
and Baskerville; and we are perfectly cog- 
nizant of the fact that the present-day 
“Elzevir” cannot definitely be connected 
with any type used by the Elzevirs, which 
was implied by our reference to it as “so- 
called” Elzevir. But what on earth have 
these things to do with the nub of our 
present contention, anyway? 

We are in agreement with our critic 
when he says “the world moves on, and 
whatever is good in type modeling will 
survive.” That is, it will survive after it 
first has been born as type actually cut; 
it being equally true that type designs may 
exist only on paper that are superior to 
much that already has been produced. The 
simple explanation is ordinary business 
caution (which is much commoner than 
extraordinary business foresight). The di- 
rector of typography for one of the fore- 
most line-casting-machine companies is 
our authority for this. And when the critic 
remarks that “after all is said and written, 
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By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN * * * 
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In this final contribution on modern type design Dr. Holden 


reiterates his definite suggestions for improved type faces. 
Every forward-looking owner or executive should read this 


MOM OM OM OX MOM x 
the final test of readability is in the use of 
a type design in books of reference and in 
newspapers,” our one impulse is to cry 
“Hear, hear!” For we are very sure that it 
could easily be demonstrated that our sec- 
ond and third designs (Bodoni and Elze- 
vir modifications), as also this last face 
(Jensonian) would be very suitable for 
the “composition of a cyclopedia.” There 
is no dodging the physical fact that any 
type design, free of fanciful embellish- 
ment, having a generous relief of white 
within and between letters, will be notably 
readable even in the smallest sizes. 

As to the statement that “fairly close 
approximation to every one of these de- 
signs may be found in the obsolete type- 
face lists of typefoundries,” we would ask 
whether, in a sense, it cannot be said that 
all roman type faces are “fairly close ap- 
proximations” one of another? The critic 
also says that “if it were worthwhile to do 
so” my article “might easily be shown to 
be absurd in its recommendations, which 
if put into practice would be harmful to 
whatever is beautiful and legible in cur- 
rent typography.” Now, specifically, these 
recommendations are: 

That unnecessary diversity in the widths of 


letters, both in capitals and lower-case, be elimi- 
nated from modern printing type. That letters 


ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ 
8&caabcdefgghi 
kimnopqrsstuv 
WXYZ3 











An interpretation of the Jensonian letter, 
being the sixth and final design of the au- 
thor’s series of suggested type faces 
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shall all have as much white within their coun- 
ters as is feasible. That a newer definite form be 
assigned to lower-case “a,” “g,” and “s” (and 
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even “z”), to materially “open up” these espe- 
cially compressed characters. That lower-case 
forms of “v,” “w,” “x,” and “y” have a one- 
sided serif at the top of their body marks, to 
correspond with “i” as well as with other lower- 
case top-stem serifs. That in the fitting of all 
bodies an overclose set shall be avoided. That 
numerals shall be supplied both in capitals and 
in lower-case. That small capitals uniformly 
shall be supplied of intermediate height be- 
tween capitals and the short lower-case letters. 
That italic letters be not overcompressed as 
compared with their mating roman. 

However much any previous designs 
may have “approximated” ours, no face of 
type has been produced that incorporates 
these distinctive features, all of which in- 
disputably would contribute to the greater 
uniformity and clearness of print. Of 
course, if improved uniformity and legi- 
bility be no desideratum of printed mat- 
ter, and if adherence to tradition, artistry 
per se, or any other what-not is entitled 
to supreme precedence, our argument does 
fall to the ground; but it stands or falls on 
this basis alone. And, we would like to ask, 
is there in all that we have written a single 
statement as “absurd” as this statement, 
that the adoption of those suggestions 
would prove fatal to everything that is 
“beautiful and legible” in typography? 

At the left is a photoengraved repro- 
duction of the sixth and final of the au- 
thor’s series of suggested modern type 
faces. The first four were exhibited in the 
article in the January issue of this jour- 
nal, which presented the ideas in accord 
with which all of the designs were drawn. 
Increased uniformity and legibility, as 
above intimated, have been the primary 
thought. A fifth face illustrated the second 
paper, in THE INLAND Printer for July. 
The first and the fifth designs are wholly 
original, in the sense of not being modif- 
cations of any type face known to the de- 
signer; three of them are modifications of 
faces of long-recognized outstanding mer- 
it, namely, of the Bodoni letter, of the so- 
called Elzevir, and of the antique form. 
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And now we offer this revision of the Jen- 
son letter. It is less black than the type of 
William Morris or its American reproduc- 
tion, and a study of the design readily re- 
veals other characteristics differentiating 
it from any previous version of the letter. 

Nicolas Jenson did not make the first 
roman types, but his roman letter was con- 
sidered much better than that of any other 
printer of his time. Simplicity and virility 
characterized it. Indeed, some yet believe 
that the Jenson letter has never been sur- 
passed. In the opinion of William Morris, 
“Jenson gives us the high-water mark of 
the roman character,” in which “unites in 
the fullest degree the necessary qualities 
of purity of line and legibility.” 

Unquestionably Morris’ adaptation, the 
Golden type of the Kelmscott Press, was 
admirably suited to the medieval charac- 
ter of the books for which he designed it. 
Says De Vinne: “Bibliophiles welcomed 
the new style as a pleasing return to the 
simplicity of the early printers, and as a 
vindication of the superior merit of old- 
fashioned masculine printing. Publishers 
did not entirely approve; they acknowl- 
edged its merit, but said that the Golden 
type was too black and rude for the ordi- 
nary book.” The merit of the type “is not 
in its sturdy medievalism, but in its sim- 
plicity and legibility, and these are fea- 
tures which will be maintained in future 
imitations, but perhaps not so emphati- 
cally, when our effeminate style of roman 
shall have been discarded.” 

Jenson, a Frenchman and an engraver 
of the mint, was sent to Mainz in 1458 by 
Charles VII to obtain knowledge of the 
new art of printing that had arisen in Ger- 
many. In 1461 he returned to Paris. In 
1471 he printed four books, in one size 
of type, on great-primer body, at Venice, 
where he remained until his death in 1481. 
Following this, strikes from the punches 
of his roman type came into the hands of 
Andrew Torresani of Asola, and after- 
ward were used by Aldus Manutius, who 
was Jenson’s son-in-law. 

We have little sympathy with the re- 
crudescence of the bizarre and exaggerated 
in type, but have endeavored to demon- 
strate (if but imperfectly through photo- 
engraving) the practicality of faces that 
have the appeal of the novel without re- 
course to eccentricity and while exhibiting 
the maximum of readability. A present 
phase of a deplorably decadent trend in 
type fashions is the modernistic furor for 
overblack letters having only the faintest 
relief of white in their counters. Another 
aspect of modernism, though objection- 
able to a much less degree, is the revival 
of the sans-serif form of letter, which 
harks back to the very earliest and the 
crudest examples of stone-cutter’s inscrip- 
tions. Thus the time seems opportune to 
attempt to show that its single claim to 
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merit, simplicity, may be realized in a Jen- 
sonian form of letter, and there combined 
with a higher degree of readability, for 
the latter is much less tiring to the eyes. 
Serifs were not added to type forms by 
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the early designers merely for ornament. 
That they served a utilitarian purpose has 
been universally recognized by printers, 
from the time of the first roman printing 
types until the present day. 
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How to Discourage the Proof ‘*Fan”’ 
By A. J. STEMPLE 


the land which does not have to wres- 

tle with the problem of handling cus- 
tomers who have the proof-demanding 
complex. Usually not one of ten such cus- 
tomers has the faintest idea that proofs 
cost money to produce, nor does he under- 
stand that making changes in the copy or 
in the proof after the work is set up is an 
expensive matter and must be paid for. 
The average printshop patron does not 
realize—and many times cannot be con- 
vinced—that it will pay him to prepare 
his copy properly in the first place and to 
change his mind about it before and not 
after he brings it to the printer. 

Customers should be discouraged and 
educated away from the habit of expect- 
ing or demanding proofs on ordinary jobs. 
When they insist on having them they 
should be made to pay for the extra work 
involved. Ordinarily this is sufficient to 
make the patron decide that he can get 
along without a proof. Sometimes he really 
does not want a proof, but, as he is likely 
to think he can have one without cost to 
him, he asks for one. 

All too often printers themselves have 
fostered customers in the vicious habit of 
demanding proofs on even the simplest 
jobs by standing the cost themselves, or— 
worst of all—by making errors in their 


P ROBABLY there is not a printshop in 
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“CAMPAIGN of printed sales- 
manship was addressed to 3000 
{ Prospective customers. Within 
{ six months over 1600 of these 
‘ were sold. The campaign cost 
. $1020. The direct cash returns 

were over «$16,000. mg 

Not all businesses afford op- 
portunity for such results. But 
printed messages by mail can be 
used to some extent in all busi- 
nesses—and with profit. 

If you will give us a few simple 
facts we will submit them to our 
counsel, who after studving 
them, will advise us whether, or 
Not, you can use direct-mail with 
profit and if so, exactly how and 


how much. 
The 
King Printing Company 
Phone 403 509-511 Shelby Street 




















House-organ advertisement by the King 
Printing Company, Bristol, Tennessee 


printed work so that patrons have lost con- 
fidence in the printer’s ability to produce 
an errorless job without submitting any 
proofs. But whatever the reason, the proof 
“fan” should be made to understand that 
proofs cannot be produced except at extra 
cost. He must be taught, also, to return 
proofs promptly, especially when they are 
press proofs involving lost presstime. 

It is advisable, therefore, to attach a 
printed slip to every proof sent out, call- 
ing attention to these facts. A similar slip 
should be submitted with each estimate 
given, and when an order is taken in the 
office and a proof is asked for the customer 
should be clearly informed that a proof 
calls for an extra charge. The “over the 
counter” customers usually promptly de- 
cide to forego the proof when they find 
that it costs extra and cannot be produced 
merely by waving a magic wand. Under 
these conditions most customers will usu- 
ally take more pains in preparing copy. 

The printed slip concerning the proofs 
should be made as attractive as possible 
and be printed on some gay-colored or un- 
usual stock so that it will not readily be 
overlooked. Its wording should be tactful 
and discreet so as to appeal to the custom- 
er’s sense of fairness and not arouse re- 
sentment on his part. 

One printer, who by his educational 
methods and care in handling the proof- 
reading has reduced the number of proof 
“fans” among his patrons to the minimum, 
and therefore has increased his profits, is 
now seldom called on to furnish proofs. 
He uses a slip worded about like this: 

This proof has been carefully read by expert 
proofreaders of long experience, and is in ac- 
cordance with the copy furnished. Changes 
made add to the cost of the job and must be 
paid for according to the time involved. Radi- 
cal alterations are expensive and should be 
avoided if possible. Workmen are paid for 
their time whether it is in taking a proof or 
correcting it, the same as for doing any other 
piece of work, and we are therefore unable to 
furnish proofs without charge. 

Please read carefully, mark all corrections 
plainly, or, if satisfactory, mark proof O. K., 
sign, and return promptly. The sooner the 
proof is returned the more quickly will the job 
be delivered. Do not hold up a proof without 
notifying the office it is being held. 

After proof has been returned no changes 
or corrections are possible. So read proofs care- 
fully. If this office makes errors we correct 
them without charge to the customer, but we 
assume no responsibility whatever for proofs 


which have been submitted to patrons and 
which have been O. K.’d by them. 
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“lhe New EQUASONNE 
Radio's Richest Voice Makes Radio's Richest Dealer Franchise 


“ SPARTON RADIO 


“The Pathfinder of the. tir” 
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you see a man consult this, 
watch --- ask who he is 
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American Achievement 
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“Vsefial ‘Beauifial mi Erduring 


Outstanding, colorful direct advertising executed for various customers by John Bornman & Son, Detroit, a con- 
cern that has come rapidly to the front, especially as respects offset, by which method all these items were produced. 
Only recently, during “dog days” when business is said to be in the doldrums, Bornman installed two more Harris 
presses. Incidentally, the folder, the inside spread and front of which are shown across the top, won the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company’s trophy for the best direct advertising submitted to the 1928 D. M. A. A. convention 
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Comparison of American and German 
Printing, by a German Printer 


was first introduced to the American 

printing industry by various pieces 

of printed advertising that I received 

from time to time. At once I thought 
that, to produce such work of fine quality 
in great quantities, machines of a very 
different design from those employed in 
Germany must be used. With the inten- 
tion of determining just what these differ- 
ences might be I began to make a survey 
of printing in the United States. 

The great differences in printing cus- 
toms of the two countries are undoubtedly 
due to economic conditions. Germany, on 
one hand, has been in a very unsettled 
state since the war, and because of this 
general depression has been unable to pro- 
mote such extensive advertising campaigns 
as those of America. This condition has 
limited Germany to the printing of only 
the actual necessities and has left a very 
slight allowance for the more luxurious 
types of printing. As a result German 
presses and shop equipment have not been 
perfected to the high degree that is so 
noticeable in America. On the other hand, 
America has been free to experiment with 
and perfect high-speed specialty machines. 
American typography has also received 
more attention from the artistic stand- 
point, and differs from that practiced in 
Germany in that it is designed to be at- 
tractive to the reader through its beauty 
and simplicity, whereas German advertis- 
ing is planned to attract attention by 
means of its unusual blackness. This free- 
dom in America to experiment to the full 
extent of its resources has resulted in finer 
typography, larger editions, and also more 
nearly perfect multicolor printing. 

To illustrate this more in detail, I will 
compare the main departments of a mod- 
ern printing plant in Europe and in Amer- 
ica. The composing rooms of Europe do 
not have the high degree of efficiency 
characteristic of American shops. A com- 
positor in Germany does not have such 
incentives as bonus, accurate timekeeping 
systems, and opportunities for advance- 
ment to encourage him to work speedily. 
He is also handicapped by the fact that 
he is usually his own layout man. He must 
not only set the type, but he must design 
the advertisement. The use of the Fraktur 
or text letter, and many other essential 
type styles, necessitates a greater outlay 
of capital for composing-room equipment 
and lessens the appropriations for labor- 
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saving machinery and extra help. Type- 
setting machines and similar machines are 
not installed in such great numbers in the 
average plant of Europe. 

The outstanding features of American 
pressrooms are the presses of modern de- 
sign, permitting higher operating speeds, 
longer runs from type forms, and the use 
of automatic sheet driers. The automatic 
feeders and patent bases used on Ameri- 
can machines are innovations little used in 
Europe. At present most German presses 
are of the single-revolution type, and are 
much larger and slower-moving than the 
two-revolution type in use in most Ameri- 
can plants. The German multicolor rotary 
presses are used extensively in the printing 
of illustrated advertisements on wrapping 
paper. This is one of the greatest adver- 
tising mediums known in Germany, and 
corresponds to the American magazines in 


MIL SCHILAWSKE (we call him 
FE Emil to save time) remarked 
the other day that one reason 
he has liked his job with us for 
twenty years is because he has never 
had to lie or quibble to a customer. 
That’s one of the finest compli- 
ments, we think, an employe could 
pay the firm he works for. 

Customers have often told us that 
Emil is “on the job” all the time— 
that he never says “I'll let you 
know” and then forgets his prom- 
ise. They also tell us that when they 
want a job Thursday he doesn’t say 
“All right” and then deliver it Fri- 
day. If he can’t make it Thursday, 
he says “Friday,” firmly and deci- 
sively-—and Friday the job is always 
sure to be delivered. 

Emil has an assistant now, Bill 
Stegmeyer. Bill is well and favor- 
ably known in the printing trade; 
moreover, he’s the same kind of a 
fellow that Emil is. Now you can 
ask for Bill if Emil isn’t handy— 
you'll get the same brand of service. 


Try it some time! 
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The text of a letter, one of a series, re- 
cently produced by the Ockford Printing 
Company, Detroit, in which a feature of 
the concern’s service is made more appeal- 
ing and impressive by the unusual way in 
which the point is brought out 








conveying the manufacturer’s message to 
the public. Much of this work is printed 
in four colors (process) upon light-weight 
stock—a remarkable achievement in ro- 
tary presswork. The presses on which this 
work is done are of the sheet-fed type and 
can be used to produce a wide variety of 
sizes of work with little waste of stock. 

The platemakers of Europe are con- 
ducting many experiments in nickel and 
chromium plating. Until recently orders 
have not been of such a nature as would 
justify the added expense of long-wearing 
plated forms, but with the modern trend 
toward longer runs and higher speeds 
these plates are finding wide usage. The 
method of manufacturing plates differs 
considerably from American practice. In 
Europe the forms are stereotypes and the 
stereotypes are plated either with copper, 
nickel, or chromium instead of being made 
by the wax-mold process as employed in 
America. The life of a plated stereotype 
is from 300,000 to 500,000 impressions. 

In the German binderies greater em- 
phasis is placed upon the proper binding 
of large books. I am greatly disappointed 
when I see so many fine American books 
bound in paper covers. The German atti- 
tude is that, if a book is worth binding at 
all, it is worthy of a cloth case at least. 
To bind a fine book in a cheap cover in 
Europe would be in violation of the stand- 
ards of good printing. 

On the whole American printing is far 
in advance of printing in Europe. The 
World War has left us in a state of de- 
pression. High taxes, deflation of money 
values, and the destruction of natural re- 
sources have prevented wider research and 
more rapid progress in industries. In spite 
of these difficulties, Germany has done a 
great deal in the perfection of color-rotary 
photogravure. The general attitude of the 
American craftsman is that he has almost 
reached the highest place that is possible in 
achievement in printing, yet he eagerly 
watches Germany for further develop- 
ments in the art of color-rotary photogra- 
vure and other of the more specialized 
processes included under graphic arts. 

In closing, I wish to thank those Ameri- 
can printers who have coéperated with me 
and helped me to realize more fully the 
extent of the printing industry in the 
United States. I also wish to extend to 
them an invitation to visit our plants in 
Europe at the earliest opportunity. 
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COST AND METHOD 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for personal reply 





Stop-and-Go Signals 


If we had a few traffic cops in the print- 
ing business I believe there would be fewer 
wrecks and less financial bruises. If we 
just had a stop sign we could throw up in 
front of some of you fellows, it would be 
a splendid way to make you stop and re- 
flect now and then. 

Do you know that you have a mighty 
slim chance in this congested period when 
printers are running over and killing each 
other for business, unless you realize the 
importance of your costs? Not the other 
fellow’s cost, nor the community average 
cost, but your cost. 

Yet it is amazing how many men there 
are in this business who are so busy, in 
such a rush to keep ahead and get there 
before the other fellow, that they haven’t 
time to stop and be real business men and 
find out what’s going on behind the super- 
ficial glimpse they get of their own small 
net results. Are you this kind? Are you 
always in a rush—no time to stop and find 
out where ‘you’re going—thinking mostly 
about prices somebody else is getting? 

One fellow told me the other day that 
he was willing to go by the other fellow’s 
costs, whatever costs average from other 
shops. That is just the trouble: many 
printers are too ready to go by what the 
other fellow is doing—where doesn’t seem 
to matter much—and too few are ready 
to stop and reflect and find out where they 
are headed or what will be the end. 

A good business man doesn’t go all the 
time. He stops now and then, and studies 
and thinks. In this way he checks his 
course, gets his bearings, so to speak, and 
he keeps out of a lot of wrecks because 
he took time to stop. It’s the only way to 
know. Get out of the aimless, head- 
swimming rush. Stop and find out where 
you’re going before it’s too late. 

For a long time one of these rush print- 
ers had refused to put in a cost system. 
Finally he did let me work up his costs, 
and the information gathered resulted in 
more profit the following year than he had 
made in any two years of rush business. 
Now he takes time off every month to 
stop and find out where he’s going. 

What happens when you are in such a 
hurry you don’t have time to stop and 
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know? Your costs are nearly always from 
10 to 20 per cent higher than you think 
they are, very often this much more than 
they should be, because you have been so 
busy rushing after orders at close prices 
that you haven’t stopped long enough to 
control your costs. 

Another printer, who has operated for 
years without a cost system, last year sold 
11,500 cylinder-press hours at an average 
of $3.50 an hour when these hours had 
actually cost him an average of $3.97. He 
had been going by the other fellow’s cost 
to the tune of $5,405 a year loss in the 
cylinder departments. He didn’t know he 
was going in the wrong direction on a cost 
that wasn’t his own. 

Often costs are too high, but you can’t 
lower them until you know how high they 
are. Stop and find out! And if you want 
to reduce the price there are just two ways 
to do it. One is to let the cut come out 
of that fund you like to refer to as your 
“Net Worth”—and that’s where it is 
coming from if you do not stop long 
enough to know your own costs. The other 
way is to stop and put in a cost system. 
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Just as there is eloquence in the 
well-spoken word, there also is 
eloquence in the properly printed 
message. Type can be made to 
talk . . . talk with eloquence! 
Beautiful printing may be 
admired as a fine art, but it takes 
more than that .. . it takes 
persuasive printing, eloquence 
in typography to tell and sell. 

Your printer can do it 

under my supervision 


DIR 


David Reisz, Counselor 
in Printed Advertising Problems 
405 Ulmer Building, Cleveland, O. 
Phone MAin 7647 











The Insignificant Cost of 
Good Printing 

Ten years ago the Strathmore Paper 
Company used a very valuable and con- 
vincing piece of advertising which every 
printer should capitalize by continued use 
in his selling. The final charge to the cus- 
tomer was graphically shown as: 
Postage 
Dictation cost 
Stenographic cost 
Office overhead 


Printing and envelope-making 
Paper in each letter 


Total cost of each letter 

Attention was called to the difference in 
cost between a cheap letterhead and one 
printed on Strathmore paper—only a frac- 
tion of a cent—while the difference in im- 
pressiveness was nearly 100 per cent. 

That’s what I call a 100 per cent argu- 
ment, and every printer could use the same 
point just as impressively for not only sell- 
ing customers good stock, but finest typog- 
raphy, good ink, and the best presswork. 
It’s a mighty good argument against giv- 
ing the job to some one-horse printer who 
uses the cheapest bond obtainable, twenty- 
year-old bold-face type, and low-priced 
labor, and prints the job on a press that 
quit doing good printing fifteen years ago. 

Sell the customer on the idea that the 
difference between the highest-quality and 
cheapest work is only one- to two-tenths 
of a cent for each letter. If the creation 
of a good impression on his trade is worth 
anything, your customer can be sold on 
the idea, provided you are a good sales- 
man and also a good printer. 

Charging for Overruns 

What is the trade custom with regard to bill- 
ing the customers for overruns? Will appreci- 
ate your help.—Gainesville, Florida. 

The standard printing-trades custom 
has always been a 10 per cent variation 
either over or under quantity specified. 
Because of manufacturing fluctuations 
peculiar to the printing business this cus- 
tom can be upheld unless a particular 
agreement is made as to a guaranteed 
quantity to be delivered. 

It is not always wise to enforce this 
custom in every instance where a regular 
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customer objects, unless a considerable 
sum is involved. The average buyer, how- 
ever, will readily appreciate the printer’s 
problem in this connection, and will pay 
charges for overruns, just as he expects to 
deduct for shortage, on a pro rata basis. 

It is advisable to acknowledge all cata- 
log orders of any size on a standard form 
of order acceptance, subjecting the accep- 
tance to conditions and printing-trades 


customs which should be plainly printed’ 


and made a part of your agreement. We 
will be glad to furnish you or anyone else 
with a copy if you desire it. 


Depreciation 

We were wondering if you could furnish us, 
as subscribers, figures showing the rates charged 
off on type and machinery. If so we would 
appreciate this assistance-—Cleaves Printing 
Company, Elkton, Maryiand. 

The following schedule of depreciation 
rates has been recommended by the United 
Typothetae of America in conformity with 
the request of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Percentages shown should be 
charged off on the original cost of equip- 
ment, original cost to include all expenses 
incident to installation such as freight, 
drayage, erection costs, wiring, etc. 

Years of Annual 


Life Rate 
(Per Cent) 


BUILDINGS 
Concrete, brick,  rein- 
forced-concrete, brick- 
and-steel type of con- 
struction .........:. 40 2% 
Mill-type construction... 30 31% 
Frame construction... . .20 to 25 4to5 
BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
Wiring, heating, and 
sprinkler systems.. 
Plumbing 
Elevators .... 
POWER PLANT 
Boilers and engines... . 
Generators, motors, and 
switchboards . . 
MACHINERY 
Printing, lithographing, 
electrotyping, and mis- 
cellaneous bindery ma- 
chines .... 


LITHO STONES. 


ALUMINUM AND 
ZINC PLATES 
GENERAL EQUIP- 
MENT 
Roller or belt conveyors, 
cranes, stacking ma- 
chines, hoists, scales, 
machine shop equip- 
ment and mill fixtures 10 10 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Furniture and fixtures.. 10 10 


The schedule does not give a rate on 
automobiles and trucks, which are depre- 
ciated from 25 to 3314 per cent. Ma- 
chine-composition metal should be treated 
as an inventory item, as the depreciation 
on metal is the cost of shrinkage from 
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melting and it should be determined by 
means of an annual inventory. 

Difficulty is encountered sometimes in 
handling charges for machinery repairs, 
which should be considered as expense 
items unless they are of such character as 
appreciably to prolong life of machines, 
in which event such cost should be charged 
to depreciation reserve. 

Type depreciation of 25 per cent should 
apply only to type, rule, ornaments, bor- 
ders, initials, and leaders. Such items as 
reglets, galleys, wood type, numbering 
machines, spaces, quads, leads, slugs, and 
all composing-room equipment such as 
racks, stands, stones, cabinets, iron furni- 
ture, chases, etc., are depreciated on the 
basis of 10 per cent per annum. 

Rates given cover not only physical wear 
and tear, which in many instances is ad- 
mittedly less, but are supposed also to 
provide for a reserve against obsolesence. 
Who can say that it is enough? 


Labor Cost a Thousand Ems 


Plants employing several slug-casting 
machines may find this suggestion helpful 
for the control of costs and for increasing 
production of individual operators. In a 
large plant where certain efficiency stand- 
ards are maintained, all matter set by dif- 
ferent operators is “flagged” on the galleys 
and an extra proof pulled of revised gal- 
leys, which are turned in to the office each 
day along with the individual time reports 
covering work performed. 

As the cost clerk posts time used for 
composing and correcting to the different 
individual job summary sheets she also 
notes composition and correction time on 
proof sheets opposite matter against which 
time applies, and subsequently, according 
to several classifications, the measured ems 
and time for setting and correcting are 
posted to each operator’s individual pro- 
duction record. These records are sum- 
marized every month for each operator, 
the net labor cost figured a thousand ems, 
and individual comparisons made as well 
as a composite drawn for the entire force. 

Thus the individual labor cost and aver- 
age cost a thousand ems of classified mat- 
ter is determined, as well as the average 
ems set an hour for the month and the 
year. This is invaluable information for 
control of labor costs in line with stand- 
ards set and for conformation of estimat- 
ing with actuals of factory performance. 
The plan is progressive in every respect. 

Individual production records may be 
kept for as many classifications of matter 
as desired. The form should provide col- 
umns for the accommodation of date and 
sufficient columns for the various sizes of 
classified matter with subdivisions in each 
column for total ems, composing time, 
time for office corrections, and total time. 
The form also carries a column for noting 
each day’s authors’ corrections and for 
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nonchargeable time for purposes of pay- 
roll distribution at end of month. After 
distribution of payroll the nonchargeable 
payroll is then distributed pro rata over 
columns according to chargeable hours of 
each, including authors’ correction time. 
A composite form is made each month 
of all individual records and a twelve 
months’ average progressively determined 
by adding on the thirteenth month and 
dropping the first month. This system en- 
ables management to predetermine costs 
more accurately for any size type job and 
more fairly and justly to compensate oper- 
ators according to individual merit. Simi- 
lar systems for the control of costs can be 
worked out for all production centers. 


Individual Production Costs 


A primary function of any cost-finding 
system is the ascertaining of costs a pro- 
ductive hour, but good management must 
take an additional step—the finding of 
the amount of production which the cost 
of such productive hour represents. The 
knowledge of hour costs is vitai, but 
equally significant is the unit cost of pro- 
duction, for, after all, the net cost a 
thousand impressions run, the net cost a 
thousand ems set, the number of pages 
made up, etc., disclose the real true cost 
exerting greatest influence on profits. 

I recall the installation of a cost system 
in a plant where twelve to fifteen com- 
positors and machine men were employed. 
The head of this concern wanted to throw 
it out in disgust after the first few weeks’ 
experience, for nearly every job cost sheet 
revealed higher prices than he could pos- 
sibly get, and many jobs showed heavy 
losses. He couldn’t seem to grasp the fact 
that behind these indications lay high unit 
costs under average performance. 

Every cost system should be supple- 
mented with full production records, for 
it is only through their revelations that 
low production of individuals and ma- 
chines can be located and costs controlled. 
Often a proprietor is jubilant over com- 
paratively low hour costs and high per- 
centages of productive time, but sometimes 
these are meaningless. This was the above- 
mentioned executive’s trouble—low hour 
costs and good percentages of productiv- 
ity, but high unit costs. 

Investigation proved that his shop was 
too heavily manned. The force was stretch- 
ing out the work, turning in all the time 
and more, in every instance, than jobs 
would averagely stand. We had to esti- 
mate composition and makeup and lockup 
time, according to average performance, 
on every job produced within one particu- 
lar month in order to show him that he 
was carrying four or five surplus men even 
in a busy season. So it’s not the percent- 
age of productive time you are getting, 
but the amount of net product each indi- 
vidual is turning out. Since this owner 
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has learned the value of individual pro- 
duction records and the economy of indi- 
vidual efficiency, job costs are lowered and 
profits automatically raised. His machine 
men are now setting 5,000 to 6,000 ems 
where they had formerly averaged 3,000 
to 4,000. Makeup men are putting up 
125 pages a day and more where they 
were only averaging 60 to 80 pages—the 
result of individual production records. 

If you have a cost system it will un- 
doubtedly tell you the cost an hour, but 
it can never put profit into your affairs 
until you can justify productivities shown 
through supplementary records and eco- 
nomically lowered unit costs. To illustrate 
the point and show the importance of in- 
dividual checkup of production, compare 
the records of these men: 

Average 


Emsan_ Cost 1000 
Hour Ems Set 


6,000 $0.20 


Labor 
Hour Cost 


Operator No. 1. .$1.20 
Operator No. 2.. 1.12 4,000 .28 
Operator No. 3.. 1.39 4,200 33 
Should we figure the individual labor 
cost of setting a 160-page book, contain- 
ing 320,000 ems, the cost would appear: 
Operator No. 1.320,000 ems @ $0.20 $ 63.00 
Operator No. 2 320,000ems@ .28 89.60 
Operator No. 3.320,000ems @ .33 105.60 





Total and aver- 
960,000 ems @ $0.27 $259.20 

Another factor to be considered is that 
operator No. 1 will set this job in 53 hours 
while No. 2 will take 80 hours, and that 
operator No. 3 is $0.06 a thousand over 
average even though he is setting more 
matter an hour than operator No. 2. 

And cheap labor does not always bring 
lowest unit cost, as will be seen from the 
following case, where two different press- 
men ran work of the same style and size: 

Net 
Wage Press Impres- Cost 


Cost Cost sions a 1,000 
anHour anHour anHour Run 


950 $1.36 


Pressman 


No. 1, Press 1.0.70 $1.30 


Pressman 


No. 2, Press 2. .90 1.19 


1.65 1,384 


This reminds me of a contest one of 
our southern printers held over a period 
of busy weeks in his bindery some years 
ago. It was back in the good old days 
when printers all over the South were 
printing large orders of cotton tags every 
season. (The large part of this work has 
since gone to specialty houses.) 

As I recall the figures he was getting 
an average of about 300 wired tags an 
hour, some girls wiring less and some a 
little more. Under an individual checkup 
and competition every girl in the bindery 
raised her average over 50 per cent, and 
the girl who took first money established 
a mark of over 600 tags an hour. 

These girls were receiving $0.30 an 
hour wages, which meant that a girl wir- 
ing 300 tags, according to net production 
cost, was worth just half the wage of a 
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girl wiring 600 and the unit costs at the 
average bindery hour rate of $1.00 were 
$3.33 and $1.67 a thousand respectively. 

Remember that full costwork involves 
not only the determination of hour costs 
and control of expenses, but the finding 
of net cost a unit of production and the 
control of these unit costs in line with 
standards set. If you’ve taken the first 
step in hour cost-finding, take the next 
step of unit cost control. Both are vital 
to profit-making, for it is futile to get the 
price an hour and dissipate a possible 
profit by not holding production within 
economic unit costs. 


Turnover of Plant Investment 


The fixed assets of a printing business, 
consisting of type, machinery, and fixtures, 
represent means of production and are 
directly connected to sales, a relationship 
which measures the economic necessity of 
the assets. An investor would hardly buy 
securities yielding only 2 to 3 per cent, yet 
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many printers invest their all in printing 
machinery and keep on adding to equip- 
ment without giving full consideration to 
the net return on capital invested. 

By measuring fixed assets by sales, his 
attention is given to the value of invest- 
ment. Overequipment is a financial bur- 
den, and is so reflected in costs and in the 
final profit-and-loss statement. It behooves 
the printer to be careful of his investment 
in printing equipment, for it must be used 
to a point of economic occupancy before a 
satisfactory rate of return can be realized. 


The printer should ever remember that 
a conservative investment is a decided ad- 
vantage in meeting competition with low- 
ered costs, but that an excessive investment 
in property and plant creates a burden of 
factory overhead like a millstone around 
his neck, and this becomes a permanent 
competitive disadvantage which he cannot 
throw off. Once taken on it is hard to get 
rid of, and sometimes harder to keep it 
running to his real satisfaction. 


Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


Many a male form has been kept 


standing while a female form made 
ready for some social function. 


When a type form is pronounced 


dead it gets all broken up. 


A superintendent can often cut cor- 


ners in production and still be playing 
square with his boss. 


The best thing about some catalogs 


is that they burn well in the fireplace. 


The printer who specializes in menus 


should always have plenty with which 
to feed his presses. 


Naturally—all birdstore stationery 
should be printed on canary stock. 


When a form has been backed up 
wrong it means a financial reverse for 
the boss. 


Personality stands out everywhere; 
even type has its leaders. 


Pretty soft for machine compositors 
—nothing to do but look at magazines 
all the day long. 


The way some printers guess at costs 
(The while they fret and chatter) 
Would make you think the printers’ 

heads 


Were made of “solid matter.” 
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Because of these overequipment dan- 
gers many printers are resorting to over- 
time and extra shifts rather than run the 
extreme risks entailed in increased invest- 
ment. The constantly recurring problem 
is*“Shall I buy this new machine, or add 
on another machine here or yonder?” And 
just at this point the printer must proceed 
cautiously. Watch your step, for over- 
equipment is dissipating more profit in 
this industry than any other one factor, 
and is back of most of our price-cutting 
griefs—printers trying to keep excessive 
equipment busy, trying to absorb over- 
equipment losses which stare them in the 
face every month of every year. 

Every month we are analyzing the af- 
fairs of several large plants throughout 
the country. One of the universal prob- 
lems is loss of potential profits arising 
from differentials existing between actual 
developed costs and normal hour rates 
used in selling. The actual costs are in- 
variably high because of low plant pro- 
ductive time, and the printer is forced to 
sell at an economic rate based on normal 
volume, which he cannot reach because of 
overequipment. I have known a number 
of concerns to realize a full 20 to 30 per 
cent profit on normal cost of jobs pro- 
duced and still not make a dollar of profit 
for these reasons. They are overequipped 
for the volume of business in hand and 
therefore cannot help but lose. 

This is the first law of profit-making in 
the printing business—the economic rela- 
tionship of plant and equipment to sales— 
and a large part of nearly every printer’s 
loss of potential profit could be wiped out 
if equipment were held within certain con- 
fines and relationship to sales. 

A case in point is a plant where the in- 
vestment is $57,000.00 in producing ma- 
chinery, office fixtures, and automobiles. 
Every month tells about the same story, 
and here is the picture: 

Reconcilement of Monthly Profit 
and Loss 


Actual Actual 
Costs Income 
Costs of all productive de- 
partments ........ 
Income from sale of hours 
at normal costs used in 
estimating and exten- 
sion of job costs 
Cost of stock used 
Recovery of stock cost by 
charges made to indi- 
vidual jobs produced 
5 per cent stock-handling 
charged on stock. . 


$5,047.00 


$3,902.00 
2,850.00 


2,850.00 


142.50 


Total actual cost of the 

month’s business. . ... . $7,897.00 
Total cost of jobs pro- 

duced, according to nor- 

mal rates 
Amount of profit figured 

on jobs 1,284.00 


Actual profit made for 


$6,894.50 


Actual sales ......... .. $8,178.50 $8,178.50 
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You will observe that $1,002.50 of the 
potential profit added to job costs was lost, 
only $281.50 net profit being declared. 

The potential profit can never be real- 
ized until production is brought to a point 
where the rates used are justified, and this 
seems impossible in face of competition. 
A study of the departmental costs and 
production reveals the trouble as being 
clearly one of overequipment. 

The average annual sales show a turn- 
over of approximately 175 per cent and 
the month’s business is average, but from 
a consideration of the fixed-asset neces- 
sity the sales should relate to equipment in 
a more economic ratio, as the turnover 
should be measured from normal costs of 
approximately $5,000.00, plus materials 
of at least $3,000.00, plus 20 per cent profit 
of $1,600.00, or $9,600.00 in monthly 
sales, and $115,200.00 annual sales. This 
would bring a turnover of about 200 per 
cent, a figure nearer the right relation. 

Incidentally the average turnover is from 
185 to 250 per cent on from small to large 
plants respectively, and instances of profit 
on less than 175 per cent turnover may be 
considered exceptional. 

In the midst of just such bad conditions 
numbers of printers are recklessly adding 
on machinery instead of adjusting equip- 
ment to sales in hand. Why invest addi- 
tional thousands in excessive equipment, 
regardless of how badly the need appears, 
when it is decidedly more profitable and 
less hazardous to occupy present equip- 
ment to its capacity limit through produc- 
tion study, efficiency, or overtime? 

The printer of today must lower costs, 
not raise them, and the printer who has 
his eyes open to modern demands is trying 
to get rid of excess equipment instead of 
adding on more. He realizes that all 
equipment must be occupied to the fullest 
if he makes any money. The easiest way 
to get economic production and profit is 
to relate equipment to sales economically 
rather than attempt to relate sales to 
equipment through price-cutting. 


op em aE em 
Nebraska Journalism Students 


Get Practical Workout 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has taken definite 
steps to equip its graduates with as much 
practical experience as possible before they 
enter the world of publishing. This year 
twenty-nine senior students in journalism 
were sent out to weekly and small daily 
and city daily newspaper offices situated 
throughout Nebraska for a week of in- 
tensive experience in actual newspaper pro- 
duction. Only one student was assigned 
to a paper, on the theory that each would 
be working under conditions more closely 
paralleling his later working conditions 
and would thus derive greater benefit. 
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Publishers who codperated with the uni- 
versity on this plan reported that the stu- 
dents’ work was very satisfactory, and the 
students were enthusiastic over the. proj- 
ect. It is believed that this school of jour- 
nalism is the first in the United States to 
send out students alone for their bit of 
practical experience. The University of 
Nebraska states that in all probability this 
period of training in the field will be con- 
siderably lengthened, and will be made a 
strict requirement for graduation. 


-——$_— + 
A Unique Form of Birth 
Announcement 


“Charlie” Blodgett, the son of Harvey 
Blodgett, the well-known St. Paul direct- 
advertising specialist, recently became a 
father. Proud of the fact, of course, and 
wishing to tell the world in the most effec- 
tive way that he had attained to man’s 
proudest estate, he conceived and executed 
the birth announcement, a folder, the first 
page of which appears above. On the orig- 
inal the footprints of the youngster are in 


The cover told the story 


red. Readers will be interested in Charlie’s 
own description of the job as follows: 

“T took lithographer’s ink down to the 
hospital, spread it over the bottom of the 
baby’s feet, and then stamped it onto a 
sensitive piece of zinc. Then I took it out 
and had the transfer men work it up in 
the usual way. So I got what Joseph Pen- 
nell used to call lithographs (done on 
paper and transferred), ‘duplications, not 
reproductions.’ It certainly shows every- 
thing that was in the original plate and is 
not hampered by a screen.” 
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Applying the Engineering Approach 
for the Benefit of Printing 


HMMM x x x x By ARTHUR C. JEWETT X# KKH HHH KK 


This address before the U. T. A. delegates throws light upon 
a vital subject—the industry’s need of higher engineering 
standards. It is as practical and constructive as it is timely 
HHH HHH HR HK HH RH HHH RH KR KH KKH KR HK OK 


N RECENT years it has been unneces- 
sary to explain what is meant by the 
term “engineering approach.” Last 
spring our ambassador to Belgium, 

Mr. Gibson, made a speech at Geneva on 
the reduction of armaments. As soon as 
he mentioned the plan to establish a new 
yardstick as a basis of measurement in 
determining relative strength of national 
armament, the engineering method was 
recognized and the idea attributed to the 
engineer-President of our country. In the 
popular mind the engineering method of 
approach is recognized as one of analysis 
and measurement. 

And right here it should be said that 
this is no novelty to the printing industry. 
In many ways engineering methods have 
been used and are being used continuously 
in the operation of printing establish- 
ments. So long ago as 1912 the Plimpton 
Press was completely reorganized in ac- 
cordance with the Taylor principles of 
management, which were distinctly engi- 
neering developments, and today some of 
our most successful printers operate along 
lines of engineering management. 

In spite of the fact that many printers 
have adopted the engineering principles to 
their profit, the industry as a whole still 
appears to be governed largely by custom 
and tradition and to be neglecting the 
adoption of those methods which have 
been the key to success in many of our 
mass-production industries. 

Observation of the work of printing 
establishments would impress the engineer 
who is not a printer with the opinion that 
the printing industry as a whole is today in 
about the same situation as were the ma- 
chine-building industries twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it was a common prac- 
tice in machine-building to manufacture 
parts to what were then considered reason- 
able dimensions, and to devote much time 
to fitting and adjusting such parts to as- 
semble them into the finished machines. 
Automobiles never could have been built 
by such methods in the quantities and at 
the prices they are built today. Today all 
parts of mass-production machines are 
built to dimensions with tolerances that 
have been so scientifically determined and 
checked during the process of manufac- 
ture by maximum and minimum gages 
that all parts will go together in assem- 
bling without fitting or adjustment. This 
method is known in industry as “inter- 
changeable manufacture.” : 


As an example of the perfection of this 
method, consider the Government require- 
ments in the manufacture of rifles during 
the war. It was specified that rifles should 
be so manufactured that a hundred se- 
lected at random could be completely dis- 
assembled, the individual parts thoroughly 
mixed up, and then the parts reassembled 
again into the hundred rifles without the 
use of any tools for fitting or adjusting the 
parts. Needless to say, this requirement 
was met in everyday practice. Were the 
printing industry operated on the same 
principle, makeready on the press would 
be almost if not quite eliminated, and idle 
time of equipment would not be due to any 
necessary processes of actual production. 

As you well know, some such plan is 
now being advocated by certain makers of 
precision equipment for use in printing. I 
do not propose to argue the possibility of 
the immediate attainment of such perfec- 
tion by all printers, but only to raise the 
question as to what extent such principles 
may be profitably applied to printing. Cer- 
tainly there are some features of inter- 
changeable manufacture which have so 
far been neglected by printers generally, 
and which may be well applied in nearly 
every printing establishment; and one of 
these is the purchase and manufacture of 
materials used under a scientifically deter- 
mined system of tolerances and the more 
extensive use of measurement and gaging 
in checking up buying and manufacture. 

Type is too commonly assumed to be 
correct. It should be not merely type high, 
but should be 0.918 inch, plus or minus a 
carefully defined amount. Plates should 
have a uniform thickness of a certain di- 
mension, plus or minus a certain amount. 
Machines should be checked for accuracy 
to plus or minus a definite number of ten- 
thousandths of an inch. 

The Claybourn system uses this prin- 
ciple, and the Hacker gage is used to some 
extent for correcting plate thickness; but, 
so far as I have been able to determine, a 
complete system of workable tolerances 


for printing materials has never been pub- 
lished, if indeed it has ever been deter- 
mined. In some of Mr. Claybourn’s sales 
literature he has mentioned obtaining a 
degree of accuracy to plus or minus .0005 
inch. If this degree of accuracy is main- 
tained throughout, will it give completely 
satisfactory work; that is, will it reduce 
makeready time to a minimum? That, I 
think, is a question which has not yet been 
answered. The comparative costs need also 
to be determined, as in the end this is, of 
course, the deciding factor. 

Obviously, conditions may appear in 
which all deviation from exact dimensions 
might add up to a certain maximum error. 
For example, .0005 inch error on the press 
cylinder, plus .0005 error on the press bed, 
plus .0005 error in the form, plus .0005 
error in the paper, may make a total of 
.002 inch error, and this may even become 
.002 plus on one side of the press and .002 
minus on the other side of the press, thus 
giving a total error of .004 inch. Perfect 
work would not be produced with a total 
error of .004 inch. Of course these figures 
are assumed only for illustration, as it is 
recognized that manufacture to plus or 
minus .0005 inch is fairly good manufac- 
ture; but evidently it may not be good 
enough. At least we ought to know, we 
ought to determine scientifically, what the 
ideal of accuracy should be. 

Consider, as one example, the variation 
which occurs in dimensions of printing 
material in the everyday run of work. 
Type material, as it is made up from ordi- 
nary runs of linotype and monotype, varies 
as much as three and one-half thousandths. 
It may be more in some cases. Three and 
one-half thousandths variation was ob- 
tained by selecting a small form of every- 
day linotype composition (6% by 10% 
inches), leveling it carefully in respect to 
a standard surface plate, and measuring 
its height. The measurements indicated 
certain obvious corrections that could be 
made. For example, in this case all “t’s” 
were too high. Photoengravings, wood 
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mounted, have been found over .03 above 
to .03 below type high, and a block which 
does not vary more than .001 seems to be 
particularly satisfactory. 

Inquiry of a leading photoengraver dis- 
closed that he purchases his material with- 
out specification or dimension limits, and 
was, in fact, unable to say either what the 
limits should be or what they actually were 
as received. He did know, however, that 
occasions arose where there was so much 
variation between the thickness of copper 
and zinc plates that the two could not be 
used on the same block without difficulty. 
In this case the zinc plate was found 
faulty. The copper-plate manufacturer 
has a better understanding of the dimen- 
sion limits of good plates, but his specifica- 
tions, nevertheless, appear to be in a rather 
vague state. Plates as sold are customarily 
.001 inch higher at their centers than at 
their sides. Neither the American Photo- 
Engravers Association nor International 
Association of Electrotypers has standard 
specifications governing plate and block 
dimensions, and in fact it is proper that 
the platemaker should look to the printer 
for information about his requirements. 

Good manufacturing practice, with the 
recognition of the need of dimension tol- 
erances and the practice of checking the 
work by gage, will make it possible to 
eliminate, without extra cost, a great deal 
of the variation in these printing materials, 
with consequent saving of time in the cor- 
rection of such variation. Probably there 
need be no difficulty in keeping all this 
variation within the limits of plus or minus 
.0005 inch. Possibly dimensions could be 
kept closer without excessive trouble. In 
the manufacture of automobiles, the Ford 
Motor Company reports that there are in 
the Lincoln car fifty dimensions kept to 
within .00025 inch, and a great many di- 
mensions kept to within .001. In the Ford 
car, which is the cheapest car built, certain 
dimensions are held as close as .0003 inch. 

The fact is, no one yet knows what are 
the ideal dimensions to apply to printing 
composition. Possibly greater savings can 
be made than anyone as yet anticipates. A 
research study of this subject, including 
the question of proper printing pressures 
between the various kinds of type, solids, 
plates, etc., and various kinds of paper, 
should be made to determine basic operat- 
ing conditions for the benefit of: printers 
generally. It is recognized that the ordi- 
nary printer cannot afford to spend money 
on private research, nor even on the in- 
stallation of extraordinary equipment for 
the maintenance of precision dimensions. 
But if in purchasing his product he can, 
through the use of properly determined 
specifications and without increased cost, 
obtain supplies which will save him many 
dollars in the operation of his plant, he 
certainly should be glad to avail himself 
of this opportunity. 
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Undoubtedly much can be done in this 
direction. The studies made by the S. D. 
Warren Company—through which this 
firm has been able to so classify its various 
printing papers and the proper inks to use 
with them that it is able to group all pa- 
pers into four classes and specify all the 
standard black inks suitable to each class 
—are an indication, in a somewhat differ- 
ent field, of the possible results from care- 
ful analysis of the printer’s problems. 

The opportunity to apply measurement 
in the printing industry is not, however, 
entirely confined to the mechanical field. 
The same principle can be applied to some 
of the problems of management; in the 
sales field, for example, The United Ty- 
pothetae of America already has done con- 
siderable in this direction, but there is 
ample opportunity to profit from a study 
of what has been done in other lines of 
industry. The published studies in the busi- 
ness reports of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and 
the bulletins of their Bureau of Business 
Research record much of such data. 

Related to sales is the problem of the 
load factor for any given plant. Years ago 
in the electric-power business, owing to the 
fact that most of the load was due to elec- 
tric-light and trolley operation, the peak 
of the load came for a very short period 
at two different hours of the day. Likewise 
the business suffered from seasonal load 
variation, so that the actual load carried by 
the plant might be only about 20 pet cent 
of the plant capacity. By studying the 
problem carefully and working on it the 
load factor has been increased very con- 
siderably, so that now a load factor of over 
60 per cent is not uncommon in power 
plants. In the process of improving its load 








Good Typography 
- as the beauty of a military 

parade consists not in the vast 
numbers but in the symmetry of 
formation, so it is with the presen- 
tation of facts through a proper ty- 
pographical arrangement. Through 
the medium of type our thoughts 
can be imparted to others, a picture 
presented to the eye creating a last- 
ing or a fleeting impression accord- 
ingly as it is presented vividly or 
indistinctly. A jumble of type badly 
arranged has little meaning to the 
eye, and seldom will secure more 
than a cursory glance. The proper 
arranging of types, borders, orna- 
ments, and space readily draws the 
desired attention and makes the 
message clear and easy to read. 




















Text of a circular produced and issued by 
the Typographic Service Company, 
of Los Angeles, California 
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factor this industry developed what was 
called a “diversity factor.” This simply 
meant that it consciously planned to get 
business of such diverse character that it 
would not all be susceptible to the same 
variation in demand. This was one of the 
important developments in improving the 
industry’s load factor. The same principle 
has been used by Henry S. Dennison in 
the operation of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, whose business is both 
very seasonal and highly specialized. Mr. 
Dennison’s method has been fully de- 
scribed in various publications, and in a 
paper before the American Management 
Association. Every printer, by the applica- 
tion of analysis and classification to his 
business, can make use of the same prin- 
ciple to obtain a more uniform load for his 
plant and at a higher percentage of his 
maximum capacity. 

Another instance in which analysis and 
measurement are profitably applied in 
some plants is that of time study. In some 
establishments time studies have been de- 
veloped to a point where they are a very 
profitable feature of management control. 
In one plant, for example, that of the 
Waverly Press, Incorporated, of Balti- 
more, time studies have even been applied 
to permit of estimating the time and cost 
of authors’ alterations on proof. This ap- 
parently has proved very useful, as may 
be inferred from the following statement 
made by William Passano: 

“We found that authors’ alterations 
were a question of constant discord be- 
tween a printer and his customers, due to 
the fact that authors, especially inexpe- 
rienced ones, could not appreciate the time 
required to make even simple alterations. 
Then, too, it struck us as unfair that an 
author should have to pay for a large 
amount of time if a slow man were work- 
ing on his job, or for a short amount of 
time if a fast man were given his particu- 
lar alterations. We therefore felt that it 
would be quite an advantage to establish 
standard times and standard costs for au- 
thors’ alterations. Upon careful study of 
alterations we found that any possible al- 
terations in text matter which could be 
made were made up of the following fun- 
damental operations: Changing or adding 
a word not entailing an overrun; remake- 
up of pages; changing or adding one let- 
ter in a line; changing or adding another 
letter in the same line. We therefore set 
standard times for these operations. 

“By using these standard times we can 
build up a standard time for making any 
combination of alterations, except altera- 
tions in tabular matter. We do this before 
the alterations are actually made, so that, 
if desirable, we can notify an author of the 
amount of his alterations and suggest how 
he can effect an appreciable saving. 

“Our production records show that our 
hand compositors come within about 80 
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per cent of making the standard time. In 
other words, their efficiency on the average 
is in the neighborhood of 80 per cent. We 
therefore take the standard time to make 
the alterations, divide it by .8, and multi- 
ply by our cost an hour, and this consti- 
tutes our charge for alterations. You see, 
we do not charge according to the actual 
time that the men put in. If a slow man is 
on the job the customer does not suffer, 
if a fast man is on the job he does not 
gain—the charge is standard. 

“The system has been in operation for 
the last three or four years, and has proved 
very satisfactory. Many of our customers 
have asked for our standard scale of al- 
terations, to have for their own use. We 
have actually gotten new business on the 
basis of our method of charging for altera- 
tions. We have in many instances been 
able to forestall a nasty situation by ad- 
vising our customers in advance what their 
alterations were going to amount to.” 

Time studies can be used by any printer 
in some measure. But the idea has been 
advanced by a printer of my acquaintance 
that the manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery should time-study the various op- 
erations considered necessary with the use 
of their equipment and supply this to 
the purchasers. Thus these printers would 
have ready-made a time study for their 
use in estimating, which, when combined 
with a factor developed in their own plant, 
like Mr. Passano’s 80 per cent factor, 
would prove very efficient. This plan, al- 
though not so far practiced in the print- 
ing industry, has been followed in the 
machine-tool industry, One manufacturer 
of machine tools had an expert make time 
studies which were later made available to 
users of the machinery, who were thus able 
to benefit by the results of the studies. 

The engineer, then, in approaching the 
printing industry from certain other in- 
dustries would immediately feel the need 
of many measured facts which are not 
readily available, which would indicate the 
great need for more basic research into 
various printing problems. An investiga- 
tion conducted about a year ago pointed 
out the general impression that a great 
deal of research was being carried on in 
the printing industry. This impression was 
found to be incorrect, as most research 
studies referred to in that investigation 
could be traced back to but three or four 
sources. A great deal of research work re- 
ferred to was of a statistical or commercial 
character rather thar: of a basic technical 
character having to do with production, 
and thus had no tangible bearing upon the 
technical problems being faced. 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Incorporated, is conducting at the 
University of Cincinnati, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. F. Reed, a well-conceived 
program of basic research having to do 
with those processes connected with the 
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lithographic industry. A limited amount 
of work has been done at the Bureau of 
Standards. Some valuable work has also 
been done at the Government Printing 
Office, under the direction of Dr. E. O. 
Reed, and there are numerous scattered 
bits of research being carried on in the 
interests of private corporations. 

There should be a well-established re- 
search foundation to go into all questions 
of importance to printers in a way to make 
available to all printers the real basic facts 
of use in their business. While the average 
printer cannot afford research as an indi- 
vidual, to printers as a whole the cost 
would be insignificant in proportion to the 
ultimate value of the results. Many print- 
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ers, knowing to what a high degree good 
printing is an art, will feel doubtful about 
the possibility of the application of scien- 
tific methods of measurement to printing 
processes, but scientists and engineers have 
now reached a point where practically 
everything is susceptible to useful mea- 
surement. Scientists have even measured 
the voltage of a bolt of lightning and 
found it, in one case, to be of 5,000,000 
volts. One need not defy the lightning in 
approaching the printing industry scien- 
tifically, as it is a foregone conclusion that 
the utilization of measurement to a large 
degree, and of more facts based upon mea- 
surement, will result only to the profit of 
the industry as a whole. 
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Why Some Forms Always Tend to Work Up 


By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


XAGGERATING a condition so that its 
details may be better studied is a 
recognized method of science. Thus 

a machine is run at double its normal 
working speed to disclose any weaknesses, 
the motion picture of an industrial opera- 
tion is operated at a snail’s pace to learn 
its action which cannot be grasped in prac- 


the form never loses its inherent tendency 
to spring up. The beveled ends, the elas- 
ticity of the chase, and the fact that the 
squeeze comes on the lower half combine 
to make a form that will rise on the slight- 
est provocation. Assuming that this rise 
comes to an equilibrium, when the broad 
faces of iron furniture seat flatly against 
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BED OF PRESS 


Extreme shape which form tends to assume when slug ends taper 


tice, the physician dilates the eyeball to 
find the tiny speck lodged there. For that 
same reason the accompanying drawing 
was made out of scale to emphasize condi- 
tions as they may exist on the press. 

When the ends of slugs are tapered 
there is bound to be a tendency for the 
form to work up. This drawing bears fig- 
ures which give the actual position, in re- 
lation to the press bed, of an actual form 
that gave trouble in this way—the figures 
showing the position when the parts were 
in equilibrium. For a taper of only a cou- 
ple of thousandths the center is up .013 
inch, or practically a lead high. 

Chase bars are sawed through, showing 
the quoins, furniture, and slugs. The fur- 
niture being higher than the chase, it forces 
the slugs to conform with it rather than 
with the chase or quoins; this is in accor- 
dance with the laws of mechanics. As for 
the quoins, they are separably made and 
thus will tip easily. 

Here we have a condition that may be 
temporarily bettered by planing down, but 


the slugs, one slug is entirely off its feet. 
Ink rollers passing over this hump will 
flatten it down, as will the platen, but it 
will rebound as soon as the pressure is re- 
leased. Naturally something in a form like 
this will work up repeatedly. 

Fortunately the soft metal might be 
caused to “flow” to a slight extent, and so 
conform to right-angle faces when it is 
planed down. The insertion of cardboard 
or reglet is a common remedy. That such 
methods help at all is more good luck 
than anything else, for there is a dormant 
tendency to lift as long as tapered mate- 
rial is used in the form. 

The smallest angle which will let slugs 
eject is none too small if any pressure at 
all must be exerted on their ends in lock- 
ing. Until this angle is reduced to its min- 
imum it is useless to square up chases or 
split divisions on a micrometer in an at- 
tempt to find the furniture “out.” On the 
drawing, five joints out of seven are in 
stable contact; the other two remain to 
direct attention to inaccuracies. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, 
etc.,are urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 





How Much Is a Subscription 
List Worth? 


Give us a fair valuation for a weekly newspa- 
per subscription list, the subscription rate for 
which is $1.50. Our circulation has been worked 
up over a period of fifty years. We have never 
used any contest or premium methods, and we 
find there is very little fluctuation in our list. 
Our accounts are paid in advance, and they are 
kept pretty well up to date. 

That inquiry is from a city of more 
than 100,000 population, which makes it 
hard to answer—much more difficult than 
if it came from a “country” paper pub- 
lished where the urban and rural readers 
are about equal. However, the fact that 
the subscribers thus listed have been care- 
fully worked up over a period of fifty 
years, and that they have not been secured 
by means of contests or by high-pressure 
schemes of any kind, makes them appar- 
ently as valuable as are the subscribers to 
steady and dependable country weeklies. 

It has been the practice of many expe- 
rienced publishers of weekly papers to esti- 
mate their subscribers as worth twice the 
amount they pay annually. Recently most 
of these same authorities have placed a 
higher value than that on the good, steady, 
paying subscriber, estimating him now as 
worth $5.00 where the subscription price 
is $2.00 a year, or two and a half times 
the value of the annual subscription price. 
On that same basis the $1.50 subscriber 
would be worth $3.75 on a list valuation. 

It should be stated that this valuation 
is not based on the profits gained on the 
cost of circulation. Seldom can that be 
done. It is based on the productive value 
of the subscription list as an advertising 
proposition. The more good, paying sub- 
scribers, the more advertising revenue. The 
more revenue, the more volume of profit. 
Without subscribers the newspaper would 
be unattractive as an advertising proposi- 
tion, and without advertising the subscrip- 
tion price would be inadequate. Therefore 
the subscriber, while appearing to be the 
backbone and the anchor of the newspa- 
per as a publication, is also the beneficiary 
of the advertising patronage which the 
paper attracts because of its circulation. 

No arbitrary or settled standard of the 
value may therefore be offered for any 
subscription list. Often the character of 
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the people of a community, their earning 
and purchasing power, may have a great 
deal to do with their value as subscribers 
to a newspaper. Likewise the character of 
the newspaper may enter into the valua- 
tion of the list. A publication offered to a 
class of readers, limited by nationality or 
religion or occupation to a section of a 
city or community, might not be as valu- 
able as an advertising medium as would 
be a more general newspaper that covers 
the same section in a different way. 

The question of value of a list, there- 
fore, gets right back to the newspaper’s 
field and its character and possibilities— 
the one real measure of value. 








The citizens of Cheyenne not only 
made a full-fledged cowman out of 
Erwin Funk, past president of the 
N. E. A., at the recent convention, 
but the Shoshone Indians elected 
Funk an honorary chief of the 
tribe. Photograph by John E. Allen, 
editor of The Linotype News 




















Plans for Circulation Audits 
Adopted 


Action taken by the National Associa- 
tion of State Press Field Managers at its 
meeting recently held in Tacoma looks to 
the extension of a plan to have audited 
circulations of country newspapers in the 
states where field managers operate. 

A valuable discussion of the subject of 
circulation audits was given by E. W. 
Chandler, chief auditor of the A. B. C., 
after which a committee of the field man- 
agers’ association recommended and se- 
cured the approval of the Nebraska plan 
of local paper audits to be made under 
the direction of state press field managers. 
The circulation audits or verifications ap- 
proved by state press field managers, that 
conform to the adopted standard and bear- 
ing the seal of the national field managers’ 
association, will be proof of circulation 
offered by country newspapers as a result 
of this decision of the association. Uni- 
formity and recognition, as well as impar- 
tiality, are essential to the success of any 
circulation audits or verifications. These 
may well be supplied by the state press 
field managers in their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and should carry as much weight as 
they would if offered by older or more 
complicated audit bureaus. 

Now this question comes to mind: Will 
the adoption of audited circulations of 
the local newspapers bring a demand for 
standardized advertising rates for such pa- 
pers? The fact that local newspaper cir- 
culations are audited and verified will be 
followed by the publication and certifica- 
tion of these circulation figures, quite nat- 
urally. The figures will be made available 
to all agencies and advertisers. Then will 
follow comparisons of rates with the re- 
sultant showing of range and variety of 
rates in force by these newspapers. When 
such rates show a discrepancy of from one 
to five cents a thousand in the charges for 
space for the same circulations, what will 
be the reaction of advertisers and space 
buyers who determine the expenditure of 
advertising appropriations? Every news- 
paper publisher knows that there is a vast 
difference in quality and character of cir- 
culation. Also there is a vast difference 
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in the value of this circulation to adver- 
tisers. But advertisers do not always know 
it—and there appears the rub. 

An old, established local or county pa- 
per, the subscribers to which are required 
to pay cash in advance for the paper each 
year, has a clientele more valuable by sev- 
eral times than has a newspaper of sim- 
ilar circulation that has been acquired by 
sloppy and slipshod methods and that has 
never required cash nor collections for the 
product the publisher puts out. Likewise 
the quick-action circulations so often ac- 
quired by means of subscription contests 
wherein contestants are permitted to pay 
in several hundred dollars in one lump 
and place on the newspaper subscription 
list a miscellaneous lot of names, fictitious 
or real, may be greatly discounted—and 
they are discounted by every advertising 
agency. Yet these questionable lists if 
audited and certified may come into direct 
competition with steady and reliable lists 
that are sworn to and certified but have 
considerably higher advertising rates. 

Will all this, then, create a demand for 
a standardization of display advertising 
rates? Or will the quality of the lists and 
the value of the territory covered carry 
with them the advantage claimed in the 
rates? Shall we demand for our own pro- 
tection as local newspaper publishers that 
any audit of circulations made shall state 
the different characters of the lists audited 
and the value of trade territory as shown 
by commercial figures and other data? 


Idaho Considering Organization 


Publishers in the state of Idaho are very 
seriously considering the matter of better 
state organization of newspapers, and how 
to go about it. They have but little more 
than a hundred good, live papers out there 
in the great state that consists for the most 
part of national forest reserves. But these 
papers are well manned by a most progres- 
sive and intelligent directorship that places 
them in the front rank of our country’s 
news publications—both daily and weekly. 
Their greatest drawback at present is a 
lack of codrdination, of standardization 
of rates and policies, though many indi- 
vidual publishers are working tc that end. 

Past attempts at state organization have 
been severely hampered by the natural 
barrier of mountains and plains and for- 
ests through the north center of the state, 
which makes intercommunication and fre- 
quent conventions almost impossible. The 
northern section of the state is cut off by 
long distances from the southern section. 
In both sections newspaper publishers feel 
the desire for better codperation and more 
frequent gatherings of those interested in 
the profession, and they would like if pos- 
sible to organize so as to employ a field 
manager to aid in developing their busi- 
ness. But how to do it? 
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The question was considered at a large 
group meeting of southern Idaho editors 
at Hailey the latter part of July, when 
some thirty-eight publishers, both ladies 
and gentlemen, traveled long distances to 
attend a banquet and a conference. This 
large group gathering was said to have 
been the largest and most interesting they 
have held there, and the interest was such 
that other meetings of a similar character 


will be held this fall and winter. 


Free-Publicity Checking Copies! 

Out in California—where the newspa- 
per organizations are at grips with the paid 
free-publicity men, and where most of the 
newspapers are watching the free-space 
grafters and striking back at them when 
opportunity offers—a publicity man has 
written this letter to one of the papers: 

“Tt is our understanding that during the 
first half of May you ran a publicity story 
for us regarding our new plant, together 
with a drawing of the proposed plant as it 
will appear when completed. Through an 
error on our part no definite check was 
made of this advertisement (get that!), 
and as it will be necessary to have this in- 
formation to complete our files we should 
appreciate obtaining from you the date of 
publication, also a copy of the paper in 
which the article appeared.” 

And such are the troubles of the pub- 
licity grafters when they fail to get check- 
ing copies of the free material they have 
sent to the newspapers, but which they get 
paid for putting over whenever a paper 
falls for their game. Usually the smoother 
propaganda fellows get all their checking 
copies through a clipping bureau—and the 
clipping bureau gets the papers free! 


The N. E. A. Newspaper 
Contests 


There may properly be some question 
concerning the value of the N. E. A. 
awards in several newspaper contests, be- 
cause the awards are made on so few 
papers submitted as compared with the 
many hundreds of good and meritorious 
papers published in the United States. 
However, there can be no question that 
the awards made were won by mighty fine 
newspapers, if not actually by the finest 
examples of such newspapers published. 

It seemed embarrassing to E. K. Whit- 
ing, of the Owatonna (Minn.) Journal- 
Chronicle, that his weekly paper should 
have won first place this year in two o 
the N. E. A. contests. This splendid pa- 
per was given first place in both the Best 
Weekly Newspaper contest and the Best 
Front Page contest. The judges were men 
of ability well qualified to discriminate be- 
tween good newspapers. They were widely 
separated as to location, and each made 
his markings independent of the others 
and also without knowing what the other 
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judges had given each paper in the mat- 
ter of points and percentages on the scale 
adopted. Mr. Whiting turned the entire 
credit to his wonderful office force, dis- 
claiming any for himself. 

Likewise, Editor H. W. Palmer of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Press appeared sur- 
prised and very modestly acknowledged 
the honor of winning two first prizes for 
his paper—the awards for the best edi- 
torial page and also for advertising im- 
provement. That this newspaper should 
have won first in two contests of widely 
varying details again impresses the fact 
that the truly good weekly or local daily 
newspaper is good all over and in every 
department, and that in any contest of 
merit or value would attract attention and 
favorable consideration. 

An Alabama newspaper won first and 
two Virginia papers won honorable men- 
tion in competition with many northern 
newspapers, for the award for the great- 
est community service—a prize that to our 
mind should be valued above almost any 
other offered. It is a wonderful compli- 
ment to the Florence (Ala.) Herald that 
it should have been given first place in 
this contest, and Editor Marcy B. Dar- 
nall has a right to play up that award to 
the fullest extent. The South has not been 
gaining many of these newspaper laurels 
in the past. Apparently southern publish- 
ers have awakened to the importance of 
entering these contests, and they are mak- 
ing a showing that is decidedly creditable. 


An Advertising Code 


Editorial codes of ethics are a drug on 
the market, but the codes controlling the 
character of a publication’s advertising are 
of a rarer species. A recent issue of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News, published by 
Herman Roe, field director of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, in an editorial 
entitled “An Advertising Code,” covers 
the matter convincingly from all points of 
view. The editorial reads as follows: 


In recent weeks the News has had occasion to 
refuse several orders for advertising and to re- 
turn the checks which accompanied them. Two 
of these advertisements were published in a 
number of our exchanges. Both were the type 
of medicine ads which every publisher of a rep- 
utable newspaper should refuse, as they smacked 
of quackery and contained overdrawn promises 
of relief and cure. In many instances, however, 
it is not so easy to determine where to draw the 
line in accepting or rejecting advertising. 

Members of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion have adopted a code of ethics which reads 
thus: ‘We believe that truth should be set as 
the standard for every newspaper in news, edi- 
torial, advertisement, and circulation.” 

The wisdom of a Solomon is at times re- 
quired to determine whether some advertising 
measures up to the truth standard. In order to 
simplify the problem newspapers are adopting 
a code or set of rules as a guide in deciding 
what advertising to accept. Here is the code 
which the News tries to live up to: 

“The Northfield News does not accept ad- 
vertising of the following character: 
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“Advertising which in the judgment of the 
News appears likely to cause injury to health or 
to cause financial loss. 

“Advertising of medicine or appliances which 
in themselves are harmless, but the continued 
use of which encourages the sufferer to post- 
pone’ medical treatment for diseases or physical 
conditions of a serious nature. Medical adver- 
tising which makes curative claims not justified 
by facts or by general experience. Advertising 
which is indecent, repulsive, suggestive, or offen- 
sive either in text or illustration. 

“Financial advertising which is fraudulent or 
highly speculative, or which promises prospect 
of unreasonably large profits. 

“Advertising which contains attacks of a 
personal, racial, or religious character, or reflec- 
tions on competitors, organizations, institutions, 
or merchandise. 

“In addition to the above-mentioned and 
other general regulations, the News reserves the 
right to make additional regulations covering 
other advertising which is not acceptable.” 


Proportion of Income and 
Expense 
Wil V. Tufford, secretary of the Inland 


Daily Press Association, reports as follows 
on newspaper operations for newspapers 
of 5,000 to 10,000 circulation: 

Revenue will come in about these proportions: 
advertising, 70 per cent plus; circulation, 29 per 
cent minus; miscellaneous, 1 per cent plus. It 
will be found that a representative number of 
well-managed papers in the 5,000 to 10,000 
class will spend their income in about this way: 
editorial department, 14 per cent plus; advertis- 
ing, 7 per cent; circulation, 9 per cent; mechan- 
ical, including white paper, 38 per cent plus; 
general administrative, including management, 
19 per cent plus; leaving a margin for profit of 
12 per cent. As to sources of advertising rev- 
enue, the average newspaper of 10,000 circula- 
tion might show: local, 67 per cent; national, 14 
per cent; classified, 19 per cent. 

What is the uncertain, risky factor? It is that 
you may not do as much business as you have 
counted on, while spending all or more than you 
have counted on. And I don’t know of anything 
that’s any more thrilling than beating the busi- 
ness stunt of volume and profit you’ve laid out 
for yourself, and doing it legitimately. 
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Observations in the Field 


The forty-four-page special edition of 
the Wyoming Labor Journal, published at 
Cheyenne, August 30, comes to our desk. 
This beautiful paper, of five-column size 
and printed on book paper, is a real con- 
tribution to the history and information 
of that progressive state “where the West 
begins.” Cheyenne, with important views 
of modern development in both city and 
country adjacent, as well as of prominent 
personages there in this year of 1929, and 
with historical sketches of interest, is given 
a finely printed record in this Labor Day 
edition of the Labor Journal. 


Verily, “he that tooteth not his own 
horn, the same shall not be tooted.” The 
Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, established 
in 1870, is a consolidation now of nine 
papers in that same county, and it makes 
all the capital it can out of the fact. It 
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claims a circulation of 3,700 weekly, and 
during the past year printed an average of 
fifteen pages an issue, with an average of 
forty columns of local reading for its sub- 
scribers. A nicely printed circular letter on 
the white side of a buff-colored four-page 
sheet contains a message to whom it may 
concern, while the inside pages show pic- 
tures of the fifteen members of the Tele- 
scope staff and workers, of the office front 
and interior, and, on the opposite page, an 
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Ross H. Allcorn, the president of 
the Wyoming Press Association, 
and publisher of the Rawlins Re- 
publican; Allcorn, with L. L. New- 
ton, worked like a Trojan to make 
the recent N. E. A. convention the 
outstanding success that it was 
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outline map of the county with railroads, 
etc., and the figures on circulation at each 
town in and adjacent to the county. The 
names of all the nine papers which have 
been consolidated with the Telescope are 
given, as well as some facts concerning 
the county and the paper. That sort of 
“tooting” is certainly legitimate and com- 
mendable. It should present the Telescope 
to advantage before every reader and ad- 
vertiser who receives this material, and its 
benefits will reflect in the cash drawer. 


The next meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association is to be held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, in Chicago, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 22 and 23. The chief 
topics for discussion will be advertising 
and circulation. Secretary Wil V. Tufford 
presents a tabulation of figures on adver- 
tising linage during July, in which the 
showing is made that, out of 100 dailies, 
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but 20 show a loss, while all the rest show 
a gain. Of this loss and gain, dailies of 
10,000 circulation and under show a gain 
in local advertising with a loss in national, 
while the larger dailies show just the re- 
verse. And that is something that will af- 
ford subject for study at the meeting to 
be held the latter part of October. 
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Lions of the Printshop 
Road 
By GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


Twist the tail of the Lion of Cut Prices 
and our profits roar, “Petering out! peter- 
ing out!” Is the average printer a miracle 
worker? Can you expect him to cut down 
all his prices without reducing his profits 
accordingly? This underquoting may be a 
short cut to the Valley of Failure; it cer- 
tainly never heads up into the Hills of 
Success. My old printer-neighbor, Colonel 
Jones, says: “I tell you, cutting prices is 
a confession of weakness. It is one way of 
saying, ‘I am not the equal of my fellow- 
printers; my work is inferior, my methods 
are out of date, and I must depend on cut 
prices to get my share of patronage.’ ” 

Is it not up to us to beat our competitors 
to it by up-to-date methods, artistic work, 
promptness, and service? Let us put the 
emphasis on quality. Is there not danger 
in unchaining the Lion of Cut Prices? 
May he not develop a consuming appetite 
for every scrap of our net profit? 

The Lion of Inefficiency is a beast whose 
appetite grows with the feeding. Inefh- 
cient employes multiply rapidly wherever 
this lion is loosed. The Lion of Inefficiency 
would fain devour all our profit and then, 
like Oliver Twist, call for more. Starve 
him out! Rout him out! If he goes food- 
less we shall not go jobless! Paucity of 
food for him will stand for plethora of 
business for us! We must watch lest the 
wily old fellow hide himself in words like 
these: “Oh, that is good enough!” The 
work is good enough when it cannot be 
bettered, and only then. 

The Lion of Credit may perchance say 
of us, “There is an easy mark,” if we do 
not watch out. Does not the old saying 
“He who trusts everybody pays nobody” 
still contain a maximum of truth? Is not 
care in extending credit wonderfully stim- 
ulating to a bank account in the earlier 
stages of its existence? Many a once-prof- 
itable business has been devoured by the 
Lion of Credit, and still, like Alexander, 
he longs for more worlds to conquer. 

The Lion of Pleasure may lie in wait 
for us at the golf links instead of at the 
office. He may say to us, “Why keep your 
nose on the grindstone?” Golf in moder- 
ation is fine, but, as with any other pleas- 
ures in excess, does not too much golf 
often stand for too little business? 
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PHO TOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Baxtertypes Are Most Valuable 
Colorprints 


I have just seen some old prints (oval in 
form) about 5 by 7 inches, printed in eight 
or ten colors. The paper was indented here and 
there, showing that they were printed from 
relief plates. At the same time they looked like 
colored lithographs. Under the glass they 
showed a texture or grain like stonework, or 
like a rosin grain in etchings. They were brought 
to this country from London about 1860. The 
coloring looks as if it were done by hand, but 
they show an indentation of the paper. I am 
stumped as to how the plates were produced. 
I thought you might be able to tell how they 
made such plates away back in the fifties — 
John F. Earhart, Cincinnati. 

Those prints are Baxtertypes, named 
after the deviser of the methods used, who 
tried to keep his methods secret. Some- 
times the key plate was stippled intaglio 
while the colors, usually ten in number, 
were printed from wood cuts. Much spec- 
ulative writing has been done as to Bax- 
ter’s precise procedure. See THE INLAND 
Printer, January, 1909, and consult Eng- 
lish encyclopedias for further particulars. 
Baxter prints are so rare and valuable that 
it is a duty to place them, when found, in 
a museum or public library. The colored 
inks which were used by Baxter are of 
remarkably lasting nature. 


Photoengraving in the Bulletin 


Louis Flader, the editor of the Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin, has added still another 
achievement to his record in the quality 
of the illustrations he has published since 
last January for the San Francisco con- 
vention. They present photoengraving at 
its best and can be studied with profit by 
publishers, printers, buyers, salesmen, jour- 
neymen, and apprentices. The frontispiece 
of the May issue, “The Golden Gate,” 
made with a single-line screen effect, could 
not be handled more effectively. It shows 
what can be done with a cross-line screen 
and a slit diaphragm. The famous “Moun- 
tain of the Holy Cross,” Colorado, was 
never photoengraved more effectively. The 
frontispiece for July, “Mission Dolores,” 
equaled a photogravure in the velvety rich- 
ness of its blacks. The fine dots the en- 
graver tried to retain in the doorway were 
fortunately filled up in the printing. In 
the August issue flat-color tints were used 
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to add to the beauty of the halftones, but 
the printer, true to tradition, ruined the 
effects by printing the tints too strong. 
Tints, like children, ‘‘should be seen and 
not heard.” The pressman’s idea is to 
make the tints shout at you. It is to be 
hoped that the Bulletin will continue to 
show how beautiful photoengraving is 
when it is properly handled. 


Water-Color Inks in 1900 


I am an old pressman-reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and want to compliment you on the 
brilliant-colored prints in the July issue made 
with water-color inks. They recall to my mind 
fashion pictures I used to see in the eighties 
and nineties, particularly from France, which 
had water colors printed over them. Were they 
lithographed?—S. E. Johnson, Philadel phia. 

It is essential that lithographic ink be 
of a greasy nature, consequently water 
inks could not be used in lithography. As 
you say fashion illustrations were colored 
at the end of the last century, these being 
washed over with water colors either by 
stencils or direct with a brush. In France, 
where it was in common use, most of the 
work was done by women and invalided 
men in the prisons. One prisoner attended 
to the blues, another to the flesh tints, a 
third the greens, and so on. Finally they 
were finished by those with art talent who 
added greys and missing shades. Finally a 
machine came into use called the “Aqua- 
type.” It was patented and built in 1900 
by P. Arsoni, Paris. The principle was to 
cut out of sheet zinc, with a band saw, as 
many stencils as there were colors, usually 
six. The sheet, slightly larger than THE 
INLAND PRINTER, was fed into the ma- 
chine, when a stencil came down on it and 
then a circularly moving brush washed 
water color over it. The sheet moved un- 
der another stencil and was brushed with 
new color and so on until the six colors, 
red, pink, blue, light blue, yellow, and 
green, were laid on. The success of the 
machine was due to beveling the inside of 
the cut in the stencils down to a razor- 
blade sharpness so that the brushes did not 
spatter the color. Two girls, a feeder and 
one to look after the work going through, 
were the attendants, and the machine 
“printed,” as the inventor claimed, 760 
sheets an hour in six colors. 


Chiaroscura Effects in Halftone 


Am glad to see you recommending the use 
of what you call ‘Duographs” by photoengrav- 
ers; that is, two halftones made at different 
screen angles, printed over each other in two 
tones of the same ink. What would be the effect 
if the same idea were carried farther and three 
halftones used?—A rtist Friend. 

Thanks for the suggestion. Progressive 
photoengravers are looking for new ef- 
fects in halftone. It would bring us back 
to the beautiful results the chiaroscurists 
of the past obtained. When making the 
three highlight-halftone negatives as re- 
quired, the halftone for the lightest hue 
of ink would show the least white paper 
in the highlights; the halftone for the 
middle tones would show still broader 
areas of highlights; while the third half- 
tone would print only the deep shadows 
in the strongest ink. One advantage would 
be that, the screens being at different an- 
gles, almost all screeny effects would be 
eliminated. Which photoengraver will be 
the first one to demonstrate this? 


The Father of Three-Color Work 


I want to study three-color photography from 
its beginnings. What book would you recom- 
mend?—F, L. Fontaine, Los Angeles. 


“The History of Three-Color Photog- 
raphy,” by E. J. Wall, is the standard 
textbook. It can be had through Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER, price $7.50. The begin- 
nings are to be found in the writings of 
Louis Ducos du Hauron, who published 
in 1869 “Les Couleurs en Photographie, 
Solution du Problem.” He visioned here 
the making of three-color records by pho- 
tographing through red, green, and blue- 
violet filters, but also told how they must 
be printed in the complementary colors. 
From 1859 to 1895 he issued eighteen 
masterly works on color photography, 
from which came the tripack, the Dr. Joly 
method of color separation in lines, and 
the Autochrome method of using colored 
grains. Others took up the principles laid 
down by du Hauron and used them with- 
out giving credit to their master. The 
father of color photography was born in 
France, December 8, 1837. He was al- 
ways delicate in health. He early showed 
a gift for painting and the study of as- 
tronomy, and was an accomplished pianist 
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at fifteen. He struggled through poverty 
and ill health until his death at the age of 
eighty-three in his native town of Agen. 
While du Hauron pointed the way for 
others to riches, all he received was the 
Cross of the Legion of Honeur. 


Postgraduate Courses for 
Photoengravers 


Photoengravers seldom recognize what 
a source of higher education for them are 
the advertising pages of magazines, for ex- 
ample, The Saturday Evening Post. They 
will find advertisements from leading pho- 
toengravers employing the highest-skilled 
workmen carrying out the newest effects 
from the “visualizers” of the most suc- 
cessful advertising agencies. Take any ad- 
vertisement. Study out just how many 
negatives and insertions were required as 
well as type mortises; how many color 
plates; the hues of the inks; what propor- 
tion of each color was required to produce 
each hue. How many new ideas do you 
find? How can you apply them in your 
own work? Do not criticize the halftones 
illustrating the stories. They are so “man- 
gled” in the electrotyping and press speed 
that nothing can be learned from them. 


Standardized Three-Color 
Printing Inks 


The old fable of the mountain being 
in labor and bringing forth a mouse is ex- 
emplified in the amount of noise we have 
heard during the past nine years over the 
forthcoming standardization of the three- 
color inks used in halftone printing. It 
should be recalled here that the photoen- 
gravers in their 1919 convention, at Buf- 
falo, appointed a committee to undertake 
the “Standardization of Three-Color Inks.” 
The most experienced authority on the 
subject, William J. Wilkinson, was chair- 
man of the committee, and he reported 
to his brother-photoengravers at their con- 
vention, Cleveland, 1920. Accompanying 
his report was a chart for distribution 
everywhere, showing patches of the stand- 
ard colors. This report was adopted by a 
unanimous vote of the convention. 

Later a committee of 100, representing 
all the printing trades, appeared and an- 
nounced that it was going to settle this 
question, although the committee was ap- 
parently ignorant of what the photoen- 
gravers had done. After nine years of 
lectures, circulars, meetings, and expendi- 
ture of much money the standard inks 
they have adopted have just been sub- 
mitted. These inks indicate that the the- 
orists who demonstrate colored printing 
inks with colored lights and lantern slides 
have been permitted to introduce a green- 
ish blue instead of a pure blue. This green- 
ish blue will destroy the beautiful purples 
and violets in three-color printing. By a 
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coincidence, Shackell, Edwards, of Lon- 
don, has forwarded the standard three- 
color inks released for use in England on 
August 1. The English hues are identical 
with those adopted by our photoengravers 
in 1920. It would be interesting to have 
the same water-color painting, for exam- 
ple, reproduced and printed in the stand- 
ard inks adopted by both countries and 
compare the results. In the meantime the 
planographic printer, unhampered in his 
choice of colored inks, will have an advan- 
tage, choosing the inks best adapted to 
the subject and the paper it is to be printed 
on, while, as was said here ten years ago, 
standardized inks are limited, as regards 
stock, to a standard white paper. 


More Transparent Paper 


Negatives 

Would you please give in THe INLAND 
PrinTER a recipe for making a fluid to render 
paper negatives more transparent in order to 
shorten the time of printing exposure?—J. E. H. 
Wilson, Ranelagh, Dublin, Ireland. 

If a white transparent olive oil could 
be found it might be used, though castor 
oil is easily had. This must be diluted with 
clear spirits that will evaporate quickly, 
like turpentine, benzol, petrol, or gasoline, 
one part of the oil to ten or twelve parts 
of the spirits. This solution penetrates the 
paper at once. Only sufficient should be 
rubbed on with a small clean sponge to do 
the work and the surplus should be blotted 


off or removed by wiping. 


**Penrose’s Annual” Arrives 
in November 


The 1930 volume of this always wel- 
come publication will reach the United 
States earlier than usual. It is crowded 
with inserts, many of them in colors, show- 
ing the progress in the old and new re- 
productive arts during the year.The nearly 
fifty articles are about equally divided be- 
tween typographical and photomechanical 
subjects, though all are of interest to both 
engravers and printers. 

“Review of the Year,” by William 
Gamble, the editor, is always most valu- 
able. Besides the “Editor’s Notebook” he 
has an article on the “Kodacolor Process 
Explained.” Among the articles by Ameri- 
cans are: “Importance of Color in Adver- 
tising,” by Max Rittenburg; “Apprentice 
Education in Lithography and Photoen- 
graving, New York,” by Miss Leona M. 
Powell; “Erwin Grain Screen,” by T. 
Crawford Erwin; “Halftone Stops,” by 
J. S. Mertle; “Pantone Development,” by 
S. H. Horgan, R. P. S.; “Graphic Arts 
Library, Los Angeles,” by M.J.G.Buerger. 

Printers and publishers will all be inter- 
ested in: “The English and American 
Fifty Books of 1928,” by A. J. A. Symons; 
“Standardizing Three-Color Inks From 
the Printer’s Point of View,” by J. R. 
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Riddell; “Oxford University Press,” by 
Charles T. Jacobi; “Fine-Edition Books in 
France,” by Marcel Volotaire; “Elements 
of New German Typography,” by Dr. 
Otto Bettmann; “Printers Can Get More 
Business Through Art,” by Robert Braun; 
“British Printers and Foreign Advertis- 
ing,” by P. V. Daley; “Typographic Work 
of Eric Gill,” by Paul Beaujon; “Printing 
Margins,” by A. A. Braun; “George Bax- 
ter, Pioneer Color Printer,” by E. Kilburn 
Scott; “How Calender Finish Is Obtained 
on Paper,” by H. V. Major; “The Tele- 
typesetter,” by Glenn E. Matthews. 

Among the dozen or more articles for 
photomechanical workers are: ‘“Photo- 
graphing Paintings in Confined Spaces,” 
by Dr. Gundlach; “Lithography Without 
a Press,” by F. G. Willatt; “Vandyke 
Printing,” by W. D. Stewart; “New 
Methods of Collotype,” by L. Ponsin; 
“One-Exposure Three-Color Camera,” by 
I. Hudnut; “Phototelegraphy,” by T. 
Thorne Baker; “Framed Print as Decora- 
tion,” by G. M. Ellwood; “Holes in In- 
taglio Cylinders,” by Thomas H. Pettit; 
“Photogravure,” by Wilfred Greaves. 

“Penrose’s Annual” may be ordered 
by addressing the book department of The 
Inland Printer Company. 


Get It in the Negative 


The writer was shocked recently when 
comparing under a microscope line nega- 
tives made on gelatin dry plates and the 
same subjects on wet collodion plates. 
The grain in the gelatin negatives was 
coarse and the edges of lines very rough. 
While the line edges in the wet-plate neg- 
atives were not so rough nor the grain so 
coarse, still they were not what they should 
be. Seventeen years ago I wrote an article 
in “Penrose’s Annual,” Volume 18, titled 
“Get It in the Negative,” which was much 
quoted at the time and since has been 
forgotten. It is more valuable now, since 
photoengravers are buying collodion from 
supply houses and using the same collo- 
dion for line and halftone negatives, which 
should not be. When using proper line 
collodion the size of the grain deposit can 
be reduced and the edges of the lines 
sharpened by using the following restrainer 
in the developer: 

In a glazed stoneware jar 1 ounce of 
gelatin is allowed to soak up as much cold 
water as it will; then 3 ounces of sulphuric 
acid is added to it very slowly while stir- 
ring the gelatin with a glass rod. The 
solution becomes very hot. When it is 
cool, 6% ounces of liquid ammonia is 
slowly stirred in to neutralize it. Add 6 
ounces of glacial acetic acid, and make up 
the whole to 80 ounces as a stock solution. 
Use 1 ounce of this to 20 ounces of de- 
veloper in place of the usual acetic acid 
and you will find the development much 
restrained, which makes it valuable on 
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large plates, and grain in the negative will 
be much reduced and lines edges sharper. 

This reason was given: The thicker a 
liquid is, the longer a small particle will 
take to get through it. When an iron de- 
veloper is flowed over an exposed collo- 
dion film containing silver iodid and 
nitrate, a particle of iron rushes to com- 
bine with a particle of silver. The de- 
veloper thickened with gelatin retards the 
combination of these particles and com- 
pels them to unite in a finer grain, as will 
be seen when developed negatives, made 
with and without this gelatin restrainer, 
are examined under a microscope. This is 
an important step in “Getting It in the 
Negative” when reproducing fine line 
drawings—though there are other require- 
ments to be attended to in the process 
where satisfactory work must be achieved. 


Technical-School Training 
a Great Asset 


It was a fine tribute to technical train- 
ing to meet recently A. P. Myers, super- 
intendent of the planographic plant of the 
Cape Times, South Africa. This concern 
has the largest photomechanical plants 
on the “Dark Continent.” Mr. Myers has 
twelve rotary and flat-bed offset and direct 
presses with forty men in his department, 
while the rotagravure department has a 
Hoe rotary press turning out 10,000 news- 
paper supplements an hour. Myers was a 
photoengraver who went there eleven 
years ago and four years later was given 
charge of the planographic department. 
Asked where he learned the business he 
said proudly: “I studied not only the the- 
ory, but the practice, of photomechanical 
methods under R. B. Fishenden when he 
was principal of that department in the 
Technical College, Manchester, England. 
I am simply using the methods of photo- 
planography that I was taught there, and 
they have proved to be absolutely reliable 
in everyday commercial use.” 

He then mentioned the names of a 
number of young men who studied with 
him under Mr. Fishenden—men who are 
now holding managerial positions in plants 
all over the world. They are living exhib- 
its of the worth of technical study and 
practice in these days of efficiency. 


Photoengraving by a Practical 
Worker 


The American Photo-Engraver is to be 
congratulated on the series of articles by 
J. S. Mertle running as a serial in that 
sprightly publication. They are written in 
the language familiar to the photoen- 
graver, so there is no difficulty in under- 
standing them. The author is evidently a 
practical worker who knows how to state 
important facts in a concise manner. It is 
to be hoped these articles will be gathered 
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in book form later, as they will be of great 
service to apprentices first of all and will 
become a source of reference for the jour- 
neyman when seeking information. 


oat ate at, - 
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Frank J. Smith Commended 
by British Publication 


Frank J.Smith, president of the United 
Typothetae of America and one of the 
speakers at the 1929 International Con- 
gress of Master Printers at London, made 
a most favorable impression upon his audi- 
ence, according to an article in a recent 
issue of the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. The appreciation expressed 
in this item from overseas is on a par with 
the admiration held for the U. T. A.’s 
chief executive by its members and the 
printing industry and allied trades in gen- 
eral on the North American continent. 

Just twenty-five years ago Frank J. 
Smith went to work for the John P. Smith 
Company, Rochester, New York, of which 
his father was then president. It can be 
said without exaggeration that he started 
at the bottom, for his chief task was to 
clean floors, presses, and everything else 
that needed it, filling in his spare moments 
by delivering finished orders with a push- 
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cart. Next came work on the presses and 
on the composing machines, and thus the 
training was continued. When the father 
thought that Frank was qualified to ac- 
cept responsibility, he made him superin- 
tendent of the plant. 

The father died in 1917, and his son 
was elected secretary and treasurer. Five 
years later his father’s successor, Henry 
Brayer, passed on, and Frank J. Smith 
was then made president of the company 
and still remains in that position. 

Mr. Smith is a thorough believer in 
modernization of equipment, and he ap- 
plies his beliefs. The John P. Smith Com- 
pany is said to be the first printing concern 
to replace steam power with electricity, 
and it was the second firm in America to 
adopt standard cost accounting and the 
interlocking system. He is pleasingly mod- 
est, and claims that the achievements of 
his company should be credited to the 
members of his organization rather than 
to him. Despite the demands upon his 
time by his own company, Mr. Smith finds 
opportunity to give his capable attention 
to the executive problems constantly con- 
fronting Typothetae, and his devotion to 
the cause has been a dominant factor in 
the substantial headway attained by the 
U. T. A. during his regime. 
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What’s New in Equipment This Month 


A CUT-FILING SYSTEM possessing several 
rather unusual features is being manufac- 
tured’ by the Aurora Equipment Com- 
pany, of Aurora, Illinois. This system, 
known as Equipto Cut Control, consists 
of accurately constructed steel cabinets 
containing, in vertical position, covered 
fiberboard cut trays. The depth of the 
tray is less than type high, so that when 
the cover is down the cuts are held firmly 
in place and run no risk of being scratched. 
Each tray is equipped with a tape loop by 
which it can be readily removed from its 
cabinet, and a simple indexing system 
makes certain that every cut is available 
at an instant’s notice. The small portable 
Equipto cabinet provides 54 square feet 
of filing space, and the top serves as a 
shelf for the record-book and other items 
used when filing cuts. This unit can be 
rolled to any position desired during work- 
ing hours, and fits into odd space that 
often would otherwise be wasted. Units 
of practically any desired size are avail- 
able or can be made up by combining 
smaller units, so that the filing system 
already in use can be expanded to meet 
the demands of the individual plant. Addi- 
tional details concerning the Equipto Cut 
Control may be secured by addressing the 
manufacturer at Aurora or the Lin-May 
Company, national distributor, 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE Foor.irt TRUCK is a new type of 
lift truck designed and built by the Lewis- 
Shepard Company, 183 Walnut Street, 
Watertown Station, Boston. This new lift 
truck, which is designed for loads up to 
3,500 pounds, employs a lifting mechan- 
ism based on the successful jack principle. 
The operator stands close to the load when 
elevating it, and his weight on a lever does 


Tue C. & G. Typent and router is the 
newest time-saving machine produced by 
the Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing 
Company, 182 East Clybourn Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. It is intended for 
plants which have little use for a jig-saw 
but continually need a router. The ma- 
chine is extremely versatile; the only extra 
attachments required are those needed for 
cutting ovals and circles or other special 
work. After an engraving has been laid 
face down on an absolutely even, level 
surface the 34-inch bit goes over the base 
quickly, routing all high spots until the 
entire cut is within .001 inch of type high 
at every point. The table is elevated by a 
foot pedal when routing is to be done. 
The adjusting nut, located between the 
table and the elevating wheel, is set so as 
to maintain cutting depth and yet permit 
router bit to go in and out of work as re- 
quired. With a variety of router bits, all 
kept sharp for good work, the compositor 
will come to use this router as easily as he 
does a saw or lead cutter. Additional in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
the Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing 
Company at the address given. 


A NEW-MODEL EmBossoGRAPHER hav- 
ing a number of important features is 
now being marketed by the Embossograph 
Process Company, Incorporated, 251 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. This ma- 
chine produces thermography, or raised 
printing, of a hard, flexible, and perma- 
nent nature, in all colors including gold 
and silver. It operates with one pound of 
compound, and the supply of powder is 
regulated by a single knob. This Emboss- 
ographer may be purchased for use with 
your own heater or is available equipped 
with the company’s No. 4 heater. Addi- 
tional information may be secured by ad- 
dressing the company at New York City. 


THE Fitz ANGLE LOCKUP is a new and 
practical means of locking case type, slug 
matter, plates, etc., in a chase at any re- 
quired angle with the maximum security. 
It consists of swivel furniture—half-circle 
pieces with the circumference bearing on 


The Lewis-Shepard Footlift truck 


the work. The handle is used only for 
steering and hauling; it is never directly 
connected with the load, and a simple twist 
keeps it upright when not in use. Com- 
plete details of this new product may be 
secured by writing to the Lewis-Shepard 
Company at Boston. 


the correspondingly curved face of furni- 
ture having right-angled bases—plus the 
straight-push quoins. The form is built 
up with conventional furniture from the 
edges of the chase. Angle locks and quoins 
are placed on all four sides of every job, 
and as nearly opposite each other as pos- 
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sible. Two additional quoins are generally 
used as a precautionary measure. With the 
form finally made up, the swivel furniture 
has a firm, positive bearing in four direc- 
tions. The swivel bearing makes it possible 
to attain absolutely any angle desired with- 
out using different equipment, and would 
seem to be the most reasonable solution 
yet proposed for the difficult problem of 
angled forms. The Fitz angle lockup has 
just been patented by Charles Fitzgerald, 
Printing Department, Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and he will be glad to furnish fur- 
ther information on the advantages of this 
method to those who request it. 


THE PLEGER FINISHING MACHINE, pro- 
duced by the John J. Pleger Company, 609 
West Lake Street, Chicago, has been de- 
signed to make the book-finishing opera- 
tion positive and expeditious. Instead of 
being cased in as when finished by hand, 


The Pleger finishing machine 


the books are inserted loose in the covers. 
The type for the title is set, one line at a 
time, in a small brass palette equipped with 
a centering device. Turning the wooden 
handle locks the centered title in place, 
after which it is placed on an electric 
heater. If sizing is necessary it should be 
done in advance, but with roll-leaf it is 
usually not necessary. The cover is then 
placed flat in the finishing machine over 
a plate or filler of the proper width for 
this particular book. The chase is taken 
from the electric heater and placed in the 
machine, where it centers itself in the 
head. The roll-leaf is next pulled over onto 
the cover, and the job is completed with 
one pull on the hand lever of the machine. 
When a brilliant luster is required, another 
impression, without the roll-leaf, is made. 
Full detailed information may be secured 
by addressing the company at Chicago. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Passing of F. A. Ringler 


F, A. Ringler, president of the photoen- 
graving and electrotyping concern of F. A. 
Ringler Company, Incorporated, 39 Bar- 
clay Street, New York City, died on Sep- 
tember 8 at the age of seventy-eight at 
Allenhurst, New Jersey. Mr. Ringler was 
the first president of the New York Em- 
ploying Electroypers’ Association and also 
was the first president of the International 
Association of Electrotypers. His com- 
pany in 1882 introduced zinc etchings for 
newspaper printing and halftones in New 
York City, and in 1906 introduced the 
lead-mold process of electrotyping. 


New B. & K. Managers 


L. R. Tompkins, previously manager of 
the Dallas branch of Brandtjen & Kluge, 
Incorporated, has been placed in charge of 
the Chicago territory, to succeed R. L. Mc- 
Intyre. Charles A. Farr, recently a mem- 
ber of the Dallas sales force, becomes the 
manager of the Dallas branch office. 


Printing Will Be Featured at 
Industrial Exposition 

The printing and binding industries will 
be featured by addresses and displays on 
November 19 at the Bankers Industrial 
Exposition, 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. John Clyde Oswald, the 
secretary-manager of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, is to be the 
principal speaker during the noon-hour 
period of addresses broadcast over radio 
station WRNY, and other important men 
of these industries will speak during that 
period. Publishing is to be featured on 
November 20; general stationery, on No- 
vember 21, and lithographing and engrav- 
ing, on November 22. All engaged in the 
printing and allied industries are urged 
to visit the exposition on these special days. 


Melbourne Printer Present at 
U. T. A. Convention 


George Anderson, director of Anderson- 
Gowan Proprietary, Limited, a well-known 
printing concern of Melbourne, Australia, 
was one of the overseas printers in atten- 
dance at the U. T. A. convention in 


Washington, D. C. He stated that he had 
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been much impressed by the long press 
runs observed in the larger plants of the 
United States, and that most of these 
plants use machinery which is rarely seen 
in Australia. However, the equipment in 
the plant of average size he found to be 
about the same as in Australian plants. 


GEORGE ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson said that about nine-tenths 
of the equipment of Australian printshops 
was of American or British manufacture. 

This Australian visitor is a well-known 
economist as well as a printer. His recent 
book on employment, “The Fixation of 
Wages,” has been widely commended. 
Mr. Anderson is especially interested in 
the subject of arbitration, and for four 
years has conducted, as industrial officer, 
all cases concerning printing and related 
industries in the Australian arbitration 
court. He was the first president of the 
Printing and Allied Trades Employers’ 
Association of Australia, and has been the 
president of the Victorian Master Print- 
ers’ Association for three terms. 


A. S. M. E. Sponsoring Technical 
Conference at Carnegie 


The International Conference of Tech- 
nical Men in the Printing Industry on the 
Need for Research will be held at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 

urgh, on November 7 and 8, under the 
sponsorship of the Printing Industries Di- 
vision of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Four general sessions 
are to be held, with numerous group con- 
ferences. Practically all of the national 
and international organizations connected 
with the various phases of the graphic arts 
intend to participate, and many of the 
addresses will be given by widely known 
experts in their respective fields. The ten- 
tative program issued includes the follow- 
ing topics and speakers: 

“The Necessity for Research in the Printing 
Industry,” by Public Printer George H. Carter, 
Government Printing Office, of Washington, 
D. C.; “Technical Development of the Ger- 
man Printing Trade,” by Director Helmberger 
of the Reichsdruckerei, Berlin, Germany’s ofh- 
cial printer; “What Printing in England Is 
Looking Forward To,” by Dr. J. R. Riddell, 
London School of Printing, London, England; 
“Codperation in the Printing Industry,” by 
George Anderson, Melbourne, Australia, for- 
mer president of the Printing and Allied Trades 
Employers’ Federation; “What Research by the 
Government Has Done for the Printing Indus- 
try in the United States,” by Dr. R. M. Hud- 
son, assistant director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.; “How the Engineer 
Would Approach This Problem,” by L. W. 
Wallace, executive secretary, American Engi- 
neering Council, Washington, D. C. 

Additional information concerning this 
conference may be secured by addressing 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Printing Industries Division, Ed- 
ward Pierce Hulse, Room 1120, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


President Hall Names N. E. A. 
State Vice-Presidents 


Lemuel C. Hall, newly elected president 
of the National Editorial Association, has 
announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing state vice-presidents: 

Alabama, Marcy B. Darnati, Herald, 
Florence; Alaska, Joun W. Troy, Alaska Em- 
pire, Juneau; Arizona, Frank Breen, Sun, 
Flagstaff; Arkansas, C. B. Hurtey, Democrat, 
Morrilton; California, Bernice C. Downina, 
Mercury Herald, Santa Clara; Colorado, J. N, 
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Green, Farm News, Colorado Springs; Con- 
necticut, H. W. Parmer, Press, Greenwich; 
Delaware, Ropert G. Houston, Republican, 
Georgetown; Florida, J. C. Loctiner, Florida 
Press, Clermont; Georgia, Emity B. Woop- 
warp, News, Vienna; Idaho, HENry C. Dwor- 
sHAK, Bulletin, Burley; Illinois, Gerry D. 
Scott, Post-Herald, Wyoming; Indiana, Net 
D. McCatium, Tribune, Batesville; Iowa, C. 
M. Ricwarps, Chronicle, Toledo; Kansas, J. L. 
Napier, Republican, Newton; Kentucky, KEEN 
JoHNnson, Register, Richmond; Louisiana, J. 
P. Wave, Times-Signal, Jena; Maine, CHARLES 
H. Foce, Times, Houlton; Maryland, P. G. 
StroMBERG, Times, Ellicott City; Massachu- 
setts, Ropert OsterHout, News, Hudson; 
Michigan, M. H. DeFoe, Republican, Char- 
lotte; Minnesota, Aucust G. Erickson, Ad- 
vance Press, Springfield; Mississippi, L. H. 
Bowen, Times, Brookhaven; Missouri, ELLA 
Peart SmitH, Eye, Clinton; Montana, C. L. 
MarsHai, Herald, Wolf Point; Nebraska, 
Cuartes R. Kune, World, Leigh; Nevada, 
Roun C. Stitser, Star, Winnemucca; New 
Hampshire, ArtHur B. Rotcu, Cabinet, Mil- 
ford; New Jersey, RicHarp C. ANzER, Hudson 
News, Union City; New Mexico, J.G. GrEAvEs, 
News, Portales; New York, Marc D. Jonn- 
son, Register, Randolph; North Carolina, Lee 
B. Weatuers, Cleveland Star, Shelby; North 
Dakota, N. P. Stmonson, Farmers Press, Fin- 
ley; Ohio, C. R. CALLAGHAN, Gazette, Bellevue; 
Oklahoma, N. A. Nicuots, American, El Reno; 
Oregon, Ropert W. Sawyer, Bulletin, Bend; 
Pennsylvania, W. L. SanBorn, Reporter, Lans- 
dale; Rhode Island, Epwarp F. Swiey, 1198 
Westminster Street, Providence; South Caro- 
lina, James I. Sims, Times and Democrat, 
Orangeburg; South Dakota, H. H. HEATH, Jr., 
Commonwealth, Artesian; Tennessee, Hucu J. 
Doak, Times, Manchester; Texas, Witt Cot- 
tins, News, Llano; Utah, Witt R. Howmes, 
Box Elder Journal, Brigham; Vermont, Franz 
Hunt, Newport Express and Standard, New- 
port; Virginia, James C. Latimer, Herald, 
Farmville; Washington, Frank S. Evans, 
Courier-Times, Sedro-Wooley; West Virginia, 
J. S. Avrrienn, Jr., Spirit of Jefferson, Charles 
Town; Wisconsin, Marx R. Ber, News- 
Budget, Ladysmith, and Wyoming, J. B. Grir- 
FitH, Herald, Lusk. 


Thomsen-Ellis in Merger 


The Thomsen-Ellis Company, of Bal- 
timore, New York City, and Washington, 
has effected a merger with the Samson 
Service which includes the personal ser- 
vices of F, Romer, formerly editor of The 
Little Thinker, creative service director. 


Provisions of Harvard Awards 


The Harvard Advertising Awards for 
1929, which were listed on page 108 of 
THE INLAND PrinTER for September, are 
subject to the following provisions: 


An award may be made to either an individ- 
ual or an organization, or jointly to two or 
more organizations or individuals. Awards for 
material submitted by an agency may be made 
jointly to the agency and the agency’s client, if 
they so desire. It is the desire of the school that 
recognition be given persons whenever recogni- 
tion can fairly be so placed. 

When sending in advertising campaigns or 
individual advertisements please state the news- 
papers or periodicals in which the advertise- 
ments have appeared, and under which class of 
awards you wish to enter them. Advertisements 
should not be mounted or bound in booklets. 


If proofs of advertisements are submitted they 
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must be accompanied by an occasional sample 
of an actual clipping in order that the jury may 
see how they appeared in papers or periodicals. 

Any campaign in order to be considered by 
the jury of award must be accompanied by a 
statement not over 600 words in length in which 
these questions are specifically answered: 

What particular problems were to be met by 
the advertising? What objectives were set up 
for the campaign? What were the chief appeals 
determined upon for presentation in the adver- 
tising, and why were they chosen? What meth- 
ods or plans were adopted for correlating the 
advertising with other means of selling utilized 
by the advertiser, particularly personal salesman- 
ship? What types of media were selected and 
why? What appropriation was devoted to the 
campaign, and upon what basis was it deter- 
mined? What evidences were there of the effec- 
tiveness of the campaign? 

In addition to the required answers to the 
above-given questions contestants may, if they 
desire, send an accompanying manuscript not 
over 2,500 words in length amplifying their an- 
swers and giving such additional information as 
will assist the jury in interpreting the objectives, 
methods, and underlying philosophy of the cam- 
paign they have submitted. 

For the award for Research in Advertising, 
sufficient evidence should be submitted to show 
the scientific basis and practical value of the 
research that was carried on. 

In order that the awards may be as helpful 
as possible in raising the standards of adver- 
tising attainment, it is planned to publish the 
winning material in booklet form together with 
comments concerning particularly meritorious 
work. This publication will serve as an inter- 
pretation of the awards, and the school will ex- 
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pect to use in this publication any information 
contained in the statement submitted in connec- 
tion with winning campaigns. At the discretion 
of the school other outstanding material not 
winning an award may be mentioned in this 
publication. The booklet will be sent free of 
charge to all those submitting material for the 
awards. To others it will be available upon pay- 
ment of a small charge. 

Because of the practical difficulties involved, 
advertisements or other material will not be re- 
turned. All manuscripts or advertisements must 
be received at the office of the secretary of the 
school by 5 p. m. on December 31, 1929. All 
material shall be addressed: Harvard Advertis- 
ing Awards, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Soldiers Field Station, 
Boston. Announcement of the awards will be 
made as soon as may be found practicable after 
the contest has been concluded. 

The jury of award will be appointed by the 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration from among men who by 
training and experience are considered especially 
fitted to serve as judges. Advertising work done 
by any member of the jury, or by an organiza- 
tion with which any juror is associated, will be 
ineligible for an award. 

The school reserves the right to revise the 
bases of any of these awards or to make any 
regulations which may become advisable in their 
administration or to modify the terms thereof. 
The jury of award of the school may withhold 
at its discretion the awarding of any particular 
prize or prizes. Before an award is finally made 
the school will attempt to make certain that 
recognition and cash prizes go to the proper 
persons, but it does not assume any responsibil- 
ity in matters of this nature. 
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New Press Prints Six Colors in One Revolution 


in Offset Lithography or Dry Offset 


-4E eyes of the printing industry are 
at present upon the new Zwoboda 
automatic six-color press, which is 
being heralded as a most remarkable piece 
of printing machinery destined to have 
far-reaching effects upon the future of the 
industry. An outstanding qualification of 
the Zwoboda press is its alleged ability to 
print six colors in one revolution, in either 
offset lithography or dry offset, maintain- 
ing perfect register throughout the proc- 
ess. The press, it is stated, prints from one 
to six colors in any sequence: six colors at 
once, three two-color jobs, two three-color 
jobs, one four-color job, one five-color job, 
or one six-color job. 

Other claims made for this machine are 
that it will print on any kind of paper, tin, 
tinfoil, or silk or other textile; that perfect 
register is secured automatically and in- 
stantaneously, and that the press operates 
at a speed of 10,000 impressions an hour. 
The International Printing Machinery 
Corporation, which is now prepared to go 
into production on the Zwoboda press, is 
giving daily demonstrations of this press 
at its offices and plant at 460 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

The new machine, as already stated, 
prints either in litho offset, using water 
under original and simple control, or from 


typographic plates in dry offset. The six 
flat-form beds act in concurrence with the 
rubber blanket, which transfers the ink to 
the paper for each color. These beds are 
linked together and arranged in a vertical 
plane, thus saving floor space and in oper- 
ation effecting a counterbalance which les- 
sens the amount of power needed to run 
the press. The form beds have movable 
bases readily adjusted for register. 

Six groups of rollers are employed, each 
group consisting of four form rollers, two 
distributing drums, an intermediate roller, 
and one ductor roller. Ink fountains are 
under visible control and located in one 
vertical plane, and the pressman is able to 
set and distribute the ink in advance. Ac- 
curate register is provided by gear-locked 
grippers on the impression cylinder, which 
hold the sheet in position until all colors 
have been printed. The tripping opera- 
tion suspends impression between the im- 
pression and offset cylinder and between 
the blanket and the form beds. 

The Zwoboda press is entirely auto- 
matic and, we are informed, occupies ap- 
proximately the space required for the 
average one-color press. It is stated that 
plates used on the Zwoboda press can be 
used almost indefinitely, as only a very 
slight impression is needed. 
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Columbian Printing Company 
Wins Barnhart Award 


The Slam the Summer Slump Contest 
conducted by the Washington, D. C., 
Typothetae was won by the Columbian 
Printing Company, which will have pos- 
session of the attractive Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler cup until the 1930 contest 
is staged. Frank Romer was the individual 
winner in classes A and B, and R. M. 
Greenwood carried off the honors in the 
C and D classes. This contest has been 
beneficial in business brought in to each 
company and also in the general good feel- 
ing developed among the concerns and the 
salesmen, and next year’s event is expected 
to disclose even keener rivalry. 


Hill-Curtis Changes Name 


The Hill-Curtis Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, producing polishing, grinding, 
and sawing machinery, has changed its 
name and is now to be known as Ham- 
mond Machinery Builders, Incorporated, 
according to an announcement by W. C. 
Hammond, president and owner of the 
concern. The change has been made in 
order to indicate the nature of the business 
and to include the owner’s name. 


Vulcan, a New Linotype Face 


The bold-face lines shown with this item 
are specimens of Vulcan Bold, a new type 
face just brought out for the linotype ma- 
chine by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. This face, with its bold italic, is of 
such decorative quality and weight as to 
be considered especially valuable for mag- 


THIS is 12 Point 
Linotype Vulcan Bold 
With Italic 


azine and newspaper advertising in the 
modern manner, as well as for other work 
requiring a decorative bold-face. Vulcan 
Bold is now available, with italic, in ten-, 
twelve-, and fourteen-point, and also in 
eighteen-point without the italic. Twenty- 
one- and twenty-four-point bold, and also 
eighteen- and twenty-four-point bold italic, 
are now in preparation. 


Brown Paper Company Using 
Unique Guarantee 


The L. L. Brown Paper Company, of 
Adams, Massachusetts, has instituted a 
most unusual service for printers, lithog- 
raphers, and others who use paper for im- 
portant records and documents. This 
service consists of the certification or guar- 
anteeing of such records as to quality, 
durability, and permanence. The company 
affixes certificates to each package of its 
products, the essential paragraph of the 
certificate reading as follows: “This cer- 
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tifies that the paper contained herein is 
free from destructive residual chemicals; 
that it will not disintegrate; that it is of 
the greatest degree of durability for its 
grade, and that rags from which it is made 
are white linen and cotton clippings.” 
The certificates are supplied in quanti- 
ties to printers and others handling Brown 
papers, and are used to guarantee the 
product to the consumer and to identify 
the printer or other dealer with the com- 
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pany’s advertising. This effort to develop 
the customer’s confidence in the paper he 
buys should have fruitful results, and the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company deserves the 
credit for its readiness to take this forward 
step. The entire plan is clearly outlined in 
an interesting booklet entitled ‘Certified 
Papers,” a copy of which may be secured 
by writing to the Brown company and 
mentioning this item. This unique idea 
should prove of great benefit. 
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Important Addresses and Exhibits Planned for 
D. M.A. A. Convention, October 9-11 


the twelfth annual convention and 

exposition of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, at Cleveland, October 
9, 10, and 11, convince one that this event 
will establish new standards of construc- 
tive assistance for the many hundreds who 
will be in attendance. 

The program of topics and speakers 
promises to return rich dividends to all 
who are in search of sound operating ideas, 
from the point of view of both the user 
and the producer of direct-mail material. 
Glance through the following partial list 
of those who are to speak, take note of 
their subjects, and you will probably then 
decide that you cannot afford to miss these 
analyses and solutions of the problems you 
are called upon daily to face. 


“Direct-Mail Failures and How to Avoid 
Them,” by A. W. Rucker, Eddy-Rucker Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts; ‘Successful 
Codperative Direct Mail in a New Field,” by 
Holt Hollinger, advertising manager, Leonard 
Refrigerator Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; “The Missing Link in Business,” by An- 
drew C. Hay, Canadian sales manager, Pratt 
& Lambert, Incorporated, Bridgeburg, Ontario; 
“How to Develop a Big Business Quickly by 
the Use of Direct Mail,” by Curtis W. Van de 
Mark, president and general manager, Health-O 
Quality Products Company, Cincinnati; “Direct 
Mail as Retail Action Advertising,” by P. J. 
Kelly, advertising manager, B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Akron; “Direct Mail as an Ac- 
cessory to New Tools of Advertising,” by J. Jay 
Fuller, Fuller Advertising, Incorporated, Buf- 
falo, New York; ‘Selling the Old-Timers, and 
How,” by Jules J. Paglin, Sam Bonart, Incor- 
porated, New Orleans; “Direct Mail in Selling 
of Securities; a Big Failure and a Great Suc- 
cess,” by R. G. Field, advertising manager, 
Caldwell & Company, Nashville; “Defensive 
Direct-Mail Selling,” by Frank Fuchs, manager 
of publicity, First National Bank, St. Louis; 
“Traceable Results From Trust Direct Mail,” 
by J. M. Easton, advertising manager, Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago; ‘Putting Yourself 
Into the Envelope Before Sealing the Flap,” by 
E. P. Corbett, Sales Letter Division, National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton; ‘What Is 
the Unpardonable Sin in Selling by Mail?” by 
Robert Collier, Robert Collier, Incorporated, 
New York City; “The Medium-Size Printer 
Builds an Advertising-Service Department,” by 
A. W. Lewin, Laskey Printers, Newark; “Why 
Fine Typography Increases the Sales Force of 
Direct Advertising,” by William A. Kittredge, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago; 
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“How West Coast Advertisers Make Direct 
Mail Pay,” by Rollin C. Ayres, advertising man- 
ager, Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco; “How Direct Mail Was Used in Mer- 
chandising the General Electric Refrigerator,” 
by Walter J. Daily, sales-promotion manager, 
Electric Refrigeration Division, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, and “Putting the Pull in 
Ads,” by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, New York City. 

The salient features of air mail are to 
be discussed in a helpful address. Ken- 
neth Collins, vice-president and director 
of publicity of R. H. Macy & Company, 
who has achieved widespread fame in the 
advertising field through his practical 
ideas on and methods of advertising, will 
deliver an important message before the 
Retail Departmental. Another address of 
importance will be that by Louis Flader, 
commissioner of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, Chicago. Speeches 
of this caliber serve to explain why the 
convention committee is looking forward 
to a record-breaking attendance at the con- 
vention and exposition. 

Both events are to be held in the beau- 
tiful Cleveland Public Auditorium. The 
large exposition hall and the adjoining 
north-wing exhibit hall will house the prac- 
tically two hundred booths containing the 
latest and most efficient direct-mail ad- 
juncts. The educational exhibit will be a 
prominent feature of the exposition. A 
committee of judges makes selections of 
the finest pieces and complete campaigns, 
and these are featured for the benefit of 
all who attend the Cleveland meeting. The 
convention proper will meet in the music 
hall, the little theater, and several fine 
clubrooms, sufficient space being provided 
to allow for extremely large attendance. 

Hotel accommodations may be secured 
by writing or wiring the D. M. A. A. con- 
vention headquarters, Suite 1114, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, although this should be 
done at once in order to get good accom- 
modations. In making reservations specify 
type of room desired, number in party, 
and date of arrival. But if necessary go 
without reservations, for the benefit you 
will receive from the convention and the 
exposition will more than justify the ef- 
fort and cost that are involved. 
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Federation Urges 25 Per Cent 
as First Payment 
The Master Printers’ Federation of Chi- 


cago, in a resolution recently passed, urges 
supply houses to sell their equipment to 
printers in the Chicago area only on a basis 
of at least 25 per cent of the total amount 
as first payment and the remainder to be 
paid within not more than two years. This 
basis is recommended as a means of pro- 
tecting printers trying to maintain a high 
credit rating. Copies of the resolution are 
being sent to manufacturers, agents, and 
supplymen operating in that territory. The 
same resolution urges the supply houses’ 
support of the Printing Trade Credit Bu- 
reau as a source of benefit to members of 
the industry in this district. 


Bernhard Gothic Medium 


The American Type Founders Com- 
pany has recently brought out a new and 
very distinctive sans-serif type face by Lu- 
cien Bernhard and known as Bernhard 
Gothic Medium. This face is the first of 
several sans-serif alphabets designed by 
Bernhard and to be reproduced and sold 
exclusively by this company. Bernhard 
Gothic Medium is now available in eight- 
to seventy-two-point inclusive, and larger 
sizes will soon be ready for distribution. 


Printers Appraisal Agency 
Has Eastern Offices 


The Printers Appraisal Agency, Incor- 
porated, 206 South Market Street, Chi- 
cago, has established eastern offices in the 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C., the 
same building in which is located the head- 
quarters of United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica. This agency has been conductirig its 
business in Chicago for twenty-three years, 
and has been associated with the U. T. A. 
for a long period. The expansion of its 
business in the eastern and southeastern 
territory, and the maintenance of its close 
contact with Typothetae, warranted its 
establishment of the new offices, which are 
equipped to render to printing plants the 
same fine quality of service that is given 
in the Chicago district. 


Draper With Directoplate 


Irving S. Draper is now district sales 
manager of eastern territory for the Di- 
rectoplate Corporation, Chicago. Eastern 
offices are to be located at 33 West Forty- 
second Street, in New York City. 


Printers Estimating School 


The Printers Estimating School, of 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, conducts 
an evening estimating class consisting of 
twenty lessons, and covering such essential 
points as imposition, layout, composition, 
makeready, running speeds, ink, stock, 
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pamphlet binding, and artwork, engrav- 
ing, and electrotyping. Classwork starts 
the week of October 7, and those who wish 
to enrol in the class should make applica- 
tion at once. This school is a private enter- 
prise, and all communications should be 
addressed to Edward Gallaway, president. 


Death of Acors W. Rathbun 


Acors W. Rathbun, president of the 
printing and advertising firm of Rathbun- 
Grant-Heller Company, Chicago, passed 
away on September 13, following an oper- 
ation, at the age of sixty-six years. A man 
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of sterling character and soundest princi- 
ples, Mr. Rathbun was widely known and 
respected in printing circles, and in his 
home community, Glen Ellyn, he held the 
affection and esteem of all who knew him. 

For a number of years Mr. Rathbun was 
president of the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany and The Inland Printer Company. 
He was vice-president of the Old Colony 
Life Insurance Company and a director 
in a number of other concerns. Mr. Rath- 
bun was a prominent Mason, being a past 
potentate of Medinah Temple, past mas- 
ter of Glen Ellyn Lodge, and past com- 
mander of the St. Bernard Commandery. 
The deceased is survived by his widow, 
three sons, and two daughters. 


Howard Bond in Cherry 


A new color, cherry, has been added to 
the list of colors available in the Howard 
Paper Company’s Howard bond. This 
stock is manufactured in sixteen- and 
twenty-pound weights, and is especially 
recommended for use in printing rush 
orders, special memorandums, and other 
jobs that require striking colors. 
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New Department of U. S. Rubber 


The United States Rubber Company, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, has es- 
tablished a fiber-products department, with 
R. P. Rose as general manager and D. C. 
Cochran as sales manager. One of the 
principal products of this department is 
lexide, a latex-treated base material for 
imitation leather and similar products. 
This department is also contemplating the 
marketing of a line of fine cover papers. 


Mail Users to Be Heard on 
Increase in Rates 


Now that the postal debt for the cur- 
rent year is being estimated as in the 
neighborhood of a hundred million dol- 
lars, rumor has it that Postmaster General 
Brown is considering calling a conference 
of important users of first-class mail, for 
some date in October, to secure their reac- 
tions concerning the effect of an increase 
in first-class mail rates. The report goes 
that the officials of the Post Office De- 
partment have tentatively decided that 
first-class mail can stand a rate increase 
better than any of the other classes of ser- 
vice. An audit is being undertaken to in- 
dicate whether or not a recommendation 
for such an increase would be warranted. 
An increase in rates would have to be ap- 
proved by action of Congress, which is 
now awaiting a report indicating causes 
of the growing annual deficit and recom- 
mending remedial measures. 


New Tariff Section Dealing 
With Printing 

A new section, No. 320, has been in- 
serted in the tariff bill by the Senate 
Finance Committee during the bill’s re- 
writing. This section allows the secretary 
of the treasury and the postmaster gen- 
eral, with the approval of the President, 
to make reciprocal agreements with for- 
eign countries for free entry in the various 
countries, through the mails, of any ad- 
vertising matter, “except such matter as 
may be printed, manufactured, or pro- 
duced in a foreign country, advertising the 
sale of articles by persons carrying on 
business in the United States or contain- 
ing announcements relating to the mer- 
chandise or business of such person.” 


McGrew U. T. A.’s Field Man 


T. G. McGrew, who is widely known 
throughout the industry for his ability 
and equally so for his personal qualities, 
has accepted the position of field contact 
man with United Typothetae of America. 
After taking training at the Typothetae 
School of Printing in Indianapolis Mr. 
McGrew was appointed an instructor in 
the school, and five years later he became 
superintendent of that institution. He has 
a host of friends in the industry. Being 
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equipped with initiative and capacity for 
developing this important phase of the 
U. T. A. work, Mr. McGrew may be ex- 
pected to fill this new position to the sat- 
isfaction of officials and members. 


Lyons Company Erecting Plant 


Work has been started on the new plant 
of the J. B. Lyons Company, to be located 
in the village of Menands, New York, 
adjacent to Albany. The plans call for a 
structure 500 feet long and 212 feet wide, 
one section to be three stories and another 
section two stories in height. The most 
modern equipment is to be installed for 
the production of telephone directories, 
weekly and monthly publications, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, lawbooks, state 
and county work, catalogs, and miscella- 
neous job printing. The new plant is to 
be completed by December 31. 


President Howard of the I. T. U. 
Champions Five-Day Week 


While mild attacks, led by Joseph M. 
Murray, of Chicago, were made upon 
President Charles P. Howard and his poli- 
cies at the seventy-fourth convention of 
the International Typographical Union, 
which opened at Seattle, Washington, on 
September 9, the typos’ chief executive 
and his followers are reported to have 
maintained complete control. The dele- 
gates, on the other hand, were greatly im- 
pressed by Howard’s championship of a 
shorter financial week for members and 
the outstanding feature of the meeting 
was without question consideration of the 
five-day-week program. ~ 

During the convention Mr. Murray an- 
nounced that what is known as the Con- 
servative party had gathered enough 
strength to predict the overthrow of How- 
ard at the referendum election next May. 
He announced that representatives had 
agreed on a ticket to oppose that of How- 
ard, comprising Fred Barker, Spokane, 
Washington, and James M. Lynch, Syra- 
cuse, New York, for president; John J. 
Buckley, Brooklyn, New York, first vice- 
president; Lloyd Spalding, Hamilton, On- 
tario, second vice-president, and John W. 
Hayes, Los Angeles, and Guy McCoy, 
Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

In a speech defending Howard, C. M. 
Baker, San Francisco, said, “The progres- 
sive party has been in control as a party 
less than one year and really hasn’t had 
an opportunity to complete its program; 
still the records will show the union was 
never in healthier shape than today.” 

That the five-day week is essential to the 
life of the trade as a relief measure for 
the unemployment situation was stressed 
by President Howard, who in his annual 
report made the following statement: 

“The increase in the volume of adver- 
tising purchased has served to relieve the 
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situation somewhat. However, a review of 
the situation forces acceptance of the fact 
that the present growth has not been sufh- 
cient to afford opportunity for employ- 
ment of those trained in the industry with 
the increase in per capita production which 
new methods have made possible. 

“While the hours of labor have been 
progressively reduced as a result of organ- 
ized effort, the reduction has not been 
sufficient to solve the question of unem- 
ployment. We believe the establishment 
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of the five-day week essential to the wel- 
fare of our members. Harmful reactions 
and injury to the industry can be avoided 
by intelligent action. We do not believe 
it advisable that the international union 
should adopt a law limiting its members to 
five days’ work during the financial week. 
The better way is that local unions should 
negotiate contracts which make definite 
provision for the five-day week.” 


Death of William J. Hartman, 
Father of Cost-Finding 


William J. Hartman, for many years a 
dominant figure in the constructive activi- 
ties of the printing industry, died on Sep- 
tember 22 at his home in Chicago. Mr. 
Hartman was widely known as the father 
of the Standard Uniform Cost-Finding 
System, which was developed as a result 
of educational activities initiated by him. 
In 1906 a number of Chicago printers, 
under his leadership, organized themselves 
as the Ben Franklin Club to promote edu- 
cation on cost-finding and develop uni- 
formity in cost methods. A committee of 
the club reported a set of minimum hour 
prices giving a small profit on each opera- 
tion, and in 1908 a complete set of cost 
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forms developed by this committee was in- 
stalled in a number of printing offices for 
test purposes. The Ben Franklin Club was 
influential in calling together the first In- 
ternational Cost Congress for Printers, 
and the American Printers’ Cost Commis- 
sion, an outgrowth of the congress, in 1910 
submitted its Standard Uniform Cost- 
Finding System, based largely on the plan 
worked out by the Ben Franklin Club. Mr. 
Hartman’s death thus marks the passing 
of one who has made notable contribu- 
tions to the practical betterment of the 
entire printing industry. 

In 1919 Mr. Hartman retired as head 
of the W. J. Hartman Printing Company, 
and organized and became president of 
the Transportation Bank of Chicago. He 
continued his banking connection as chair- 
man of the board of directors until last 
year. His widow and daughter survive him. 


Intertype Offers Bodoni Booklet 


The Intertype Corporation has just is- 
sued an elaborate booklet which shows 
the complete Bodoni family of intertype 
faces, and it will be sent to those request- 
ing a copy. The booklet is illustrated with 
examples of actual advertisements, book- 
let pages, and jobwork set in the various 
type faces of the Bodoni family. 


I. B. Simon to Conduct Printing 
Course for N. Y. E. P. A. 


The evening course in elements of print- 
ing and printing processes, held under the 
auspices of New York Employing Print- 
ers Association, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, is to be conducted by Irving 
B. Simon, assistant production manager of 
Macfadden Publications, Incorporated. It 
is a complete course in the theory and the 
practice of commercial printing processes 
as applied to the advertising and publish- 
ing businesses, and is designed to meet the 
needs of the layman endeavoring to gain 
a foothold in any branch of the industry 
and to assist the craftsman progressive 
enough to realize that his advancement de- 
pends on his knowledge of all the graphic 
atts. This course is recommended to all 
advertising-production men, copywriters, 
contact men, artists, and those in similar 
positions. The course includes visits to va- 
rious plants as well as oral lectures, and 
consists of twenty lessons. The class meets 
on Wednesday evenings, the first session 
being held on October 16. Additional de- 
tails may be secured from the New York 
Employing Printers Association. 


Photographing on Rubber by 
a Simple Process 
A simple method for getting a photo- 
graphic image on rubber was described 
by A. T. Newton, manager, engineering 
department, Eastman Kodak Company, in 
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his address at the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation. This method has been developed 
by the research laboratory of the Eastman 
company, and the solution, which is used 
in blueprinting, will give a bright-blue im- 
age. The solution consists of: 

Hot water, 750 cubic centimeters; hard gela- 
tin, 50 grams; ferric ammonium citrate (Brown 
scales), 75 grams; potassium ferrocyanid, 25 
grams; potassium chrome alum (10 per cent 
solution) , 50 cubic centimeters; water to 1 liter. 

The gelatin should be soaked in the hot 
water until it is thoroughly dissolved, and 
then the other chemicals are added. The 
chrome alum may be omitted unless the 
image does not stay on when developing. 

As it is desirable to have the rubber 
surface whitened, the laboratory used a 
thin white automobile lacquer which when 
dry repels water. To assure an even flow 
of the solution the plate may be substra- 
tumed with this solution: 

Hot water, 750 cubic centimeters; hard gela- 
tin, 20 grams; potassium chrome alum (10 per 
cent solution), 100 cubic centimeters; methyl 
alcohol, 200 cubic centimeters. 

The alcohol is added after the solution 
has cooled. This substratum is applied 
with a brush and allowed to dry before 
coating with the sensitive solution. Or the 
plate may be rubbed over with a little wet 
pumice powder on a wad of cotton, and 
then rubbed over, if still greasy, with a 
little glue or gelatin solution on a piece of 
cotton. If the water flows off evenly after 
rinsing then the rubber is ready to be 
coated with the sensitizing solution, the 
plate being whirled to get a thin, even film. 

The coating and drying of the plate 
should be done only in a yellow light. 
When the plate is dry it should be placed 
in contact with the negative in a pressure 
printing frame and exposed, the exposure 
time being about the same as is required 
for an ordinary enamel print. 

While development in plain water gives 
a well-defined print, a more brilliant im- 
age may be obtained if it is developed in 
equal parts of a 1 per cent solution of 
citric acid in water and a 1 per cent solu- 
tion of potassium ferrocyanid in water. 
Surface scum is removed by gently rub- 
bing the plate with a piece of cotton while 
the plate is still under water. The plate is 
ready for use after rinsing and drying. 

The same method can be used for print- 
ing negatives (either line or continuous 
tone) on zinc or other substances, and will 
be helpful if a key image is required. 


Free Printing Courses 

The Washington Irving Evening High 
School, Irving Place near Seventeenth 
Street, New York City, is conducting two 
free courses for printers, one on commer- 
cial and advertising typography and the 
other on cost-finding and estimating. The 
class sessions began on September 9. 
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Judge Refuses an Injunction 
Restraining Newspaper 

Freedom of the press has again been 
sustained by the courts, this time in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. An injunction was 
asked by the Milwaukee traction company 
restraining the North Milwaukee Post, a 
weekly newspaper, from printing “‘inflam- 
matory matter” regarding street-car fares 
between North Milwaukee and Milwau- 
kee, and from inciting its readers to acts 
of violence. The traction company’s fran- 
chise and the order of the state railroad 
commission provide for a seven-cent fare 
within the city limits of Milwaukee. North 
Milwaukee was made a part of Milwau- 
kee last January, and the North Milwau- 
kee Post is advocating that residents of 
that section pay only the seven-cent fare 
rather than six cents extra, or a total fare 
of thirteen cents, which fare is now being 
charged by the traction company. 

The Post scored two decisive points. 
Circuit Judge Gustave G. Gehrz refused 
to issue an injunction prohibiting its print- 
ing of material concerning the street-car 
fare. He also instructed the street-car 
company to issue coupons to all riders pay- 
ing the six-cent fare in North Milwaukee, 
these coupons to be redeemable in case the 
extra fare is later declared to have been 
collected from them illegally. 

The judge criticized the Post for print- 
ing an anonymous letter regarding the 
fare situation, saying, “This person of un- 
known and hidden identity attacks people 
and draws class lines. Perhaps the newspa- 
per made a mistake in printing the letter.” 
But he continued, “I see no reason for en- 
joining the newspaper for a mistake in 
printing the anonymous letter. . . . If the 
anonymous letter be considered alone, per- 
haps there would be a cause for action, 
but it is negatived by the paper’s statement 
of its own position. There is no doubt of 
the paper’s right to engage in a straight- 
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forward, fair, and vigorous fight for the 
reduction in the rate of fares.” 

One rather ironical angle of the affair 
is the fact that the court action yielded 
the Post the sale of some advertising space. 
Judge Gehrz granted the traction com- 
pany an injunction restraining passengers 
against violence while on the cars, with 
instructions that a copy of this injunction 
should be placed in the columns of the 
Post at regular advertising rates. 

Walter Belson, publisher of the North 
Milwaukee Post, James E. Taugher, vice- 
president and treasurer, and A. P. Nelson, 
secretary, are all university men and all 
under thirty years of age. They purchased 
the paper only about a month ago, and are 
finding a keen satisfaction in this first vic- 
tory in behalf of their readers’ interests. 


Death of W. E. Achenbach 


The Butler Paper Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, announces the death of William E. 
Achenbach, who passed away August 31. 


Sixteen-Page Weekly Set 
Entirely by Hand 


Weekly-newspaper editors who believe 
their hours are full should pause to re- 
flect upon W. F. Cramb, publisher of the 
Fairbury (Neb.) Journal, whose paper, 
running from sixteen to twenty pages in 
every issue, is set entirely by hand. And it 
isn’t that this publisher has never experi- 
enced the practical benefits of typesetting 
equipment, for he had such machines in- 
stalled and used them for three years be- 
fore finally deciding to go back to the 
slower method of composition. He states 
that he can have his matter set for less by 
hand than by machine, and also claims 
that his readers are better satisfied with 
the large, plain hand-set type. Which only 
goes to show that the machine age—while 
indispensable to national prosperity—is 
not necessarily all things to all people. 


Fine-Arts Attainment in Halftone Illustration 
By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


HE insert facing page 80 is typical 
of the manner in which the well- 
printed halftones will adequately 
represent exhibits in art museums. It is 
significant of advances in recent years that 
the publications of some of the leading 
libraries and museums now appeal to their 
readers on a fine-arts standard of repre- 
sentation appropriate to the institutions 
represented by them. 

The Bulletin of the Worcester Museum 
of Fine Arts is an example of the well- 
made publication which maintains con- 
stant contact beween the institution and 
the community it serves. Each issue con- 
tains illustrations of paintings or subjects 


which are important exhibition examples. 
These illustrations in finely made half- 
tones are carried through on a high stand- 
ard of presswork, as represented by the 
frontispiece in this issue. 

The Commonwealth Press, Worcester, 
has in several instances received much 
commendation for fine illustrated work in 
black backgrounds and in other attain- 
ments in fine halftone work. This firm’s 
wide range of work for manufacturers, 
advertisers, and public institutions reach- 
ing various parts of New England and 
New York constitutes the recognition of 
the fine technical results that this organ- 
ization has achieved in halftone work. 
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Intelligence in the Proofroom 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


city we have this wail: “I wish you 

could advise me how a proofreader 
should be regarded. Is he nothing but a 
mechanical worker, or is he a producer? 
Should he be a creature of routine, or an 
intelligent director of a certain department 
of work? In the office where I am em- 
ployed the idea seems to be that a proof- 
reader is a necessary evil and must only be 
tolerated as long as he keeps out of the 
way. As I have ambitions to rise in the 
world, I find this very discouraging, and 
often think I will quit this line and look 
for a place in one where there is more 
opportunity to show intelligence.” The 
perplexed youngster asks for advice. His 
problem is one that vexes many older 
heads in the printing business. 

There are two reasons why proofroom 
work is so frequently discouraging to in- 
telligent workers, anxious to make good 
and get ahead. One is that there are so 
many proofreaders who have not a full 
share of intelligence, and make mighty 
poor use of what they actually do pos- 
sess. The other is that there are so many 
employers shortsighted enough to feel that 
intelligence in the proofroom is unneces- 
sary—perhaps positively undesirable. 

The standing of proofreaders would be 
better and proofroom standards would be 
higher if persons not fit for the work were 
advised to seek employment better match- 
ing their mental equipment. There are too 
many persons, unable to place themselves 
easily, who turn to proofreading as some- 
thing that anybody, or almost anybody, 
can do. They put nothing in; no wonder 
they get nothing out. They want some- 
thing soft. They regard their work as a 
mere mechanical checking-up of proof 
with copy. They lack initiative. They fear 
to accept responsibility. All they want is 
to put in so many hours for so much 
money. No high ideals can spring from 
them. No strong standards of workman- 
ship can emanate from their little corner 
of the shop. They lower the tone of the 
profession. They have no “right” to be 
engaged in it at all. 

Too often employers trade on the read- 
iness of such people to accept work for 
pay which certainly would not buy the 
time and labor of any really intelligent 
person. They pay for almost nothing, and 
get just a little more, which seems to con- 
vince them that they have made a good 
bargain. Naturally, employing such per- 
sons, they make no provision for their 
comfort: no good desks in well-lighted 
locations, no reference books, none of the 
equipment which any good proofreader 
needs and deserves. There is visible here 
a vicious circle: unambitious, unintelligent 
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workers encouraging shortsighted employ- 
ers to go on hiring unintelligent workers 
cheaply so that there will be more short- 
sighted employers to hire more of the un- 
ambitious workers—and so it goes. 

The indicated remedy is for both proof- 
reader and employer to get together at the 
very start and arrange things so that the 
proofreader may be sure of going ahead as 
rapidly as he deserves to and the employer 
may be sure of getting good returns on 
his investment. The proofreader should 
stand out for comfortable and well-lighted 
quarters; not asking the boss to get out of 
his office to make room, but urging that 
his own corner be equipped in a fashion 
guaranteeing the best quality of work of 
which the proofreader is naturally capa- 
ble. He, the proofreader, should also study 
closely the personality of his foreman or 
boss, to determine if it is such as to prom- 
ise intelligent treatment. 

Even a beginner can distinguish between 
a certain amount of necessary confusion 
in a well-managed shop and the haphazard 
hustle-and-bustle-and-get-nowhere air of a 
poorly run shop. In the former he will be 
much more likely to have opportunity to 
“show his stuff” than in the latter. The 
Boss who shows you consideration in your 
first interview will be quite likely to con- 
tinue doing so after he takes you on. The 
one who is firmly courteous will probably 
give you the fairest treatment. The one 
who lets you see that he recognizes you 
have a fair share of human intelligence is 
the one who will meet you most intelli- 
gently in your work for him. 

We must not let this argument get out 
of hand. The applicant for a proofreadet’s 
job does not walk in and put the Boss 
through a psychological test. He cannot 
dictate terms—he is generally only too 
thankful if he can squeeze through on any 
terms and get a tryout. The Boss is not 
going to turn his mind inside out for the 
edification of the applicant, explain the 
business and his conduct thereof, or give 
any impression that the newcomer is the 
very one he has been looking for to step 
in and boost the business. The applicant 
cannot present evidence that he or she is 
extraordinarily intelligent in the time of 
a short interview. Just the same, it is per- 
fectly possible for the would-be new mem- 
ber of the family to let the employer see 
that something besides a slavish mind is 
being offered—and also to “get a line” on 
the office, which almost invariably gives 
a quite accurate reflection of the person- 
ality at the head of it. 

All this reduces to the fact that the per- 
son who is going to make an intelligent 
proofreader will show enough intelligence 
at the very start to gain consideration. 
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But let us imagine the case of one who 
has not made a very intelligent start, but 
has belatedly become interested in the 
work to such a degree as to generate am- 
bition and a new desire to manifest intel- 
ligent workmanship, in order to earn an 
advancement. This proofreader has been 
backed up into a dusty, dark corner. He 
hasn’t a decent desk, nor any reference 
books. He is regarded as a mechanical 
worker, plodding through so many acres 
of proof a day—and producing a result 
more or less spotty, but “good enough to 
get by” in a sloppy plant. Proofs and copy 
are higgledy-piggledy. Marking is run all 
over the proof, and hitched up with a 
crisscross of lines up and down and across 
the galley slip. In one word, it is chaos. 

Now, all of a sudden, our proofreader 
wakes up. The littered old wreck of a desk 
begins to look pretty bad. The galley slips 
don’t please the eye; besides, the operators 
keep coming over to ask what the so-and- 
so this mark or that mark means, and why 
in the this-and-that can’t you make cor- 
rections that a feller can read at least as 
easily as a Chinese laundry ticket? Maybe 
our young proofreader has met his “fate,” 
and the idea of getting married brings re- 
flections that a fatter pay envelope would 
be very good. At any rate, no matter how 
or why, ambition has come to him; he 
wants to make good. 

Now, assuming that he has a fund of 
native though hitherto neglected and un- 
cultivated intelligence, what will he do? 
Intelligence will warn him not to launch 
out upon any open campaign of reform- 
ing the shop. He will recognize the advisa- 
bility of reforming himself first. He will 
straighten out his papers, tidy up his desk, 
reduce the chaos gradually to systematic 
order. Rome wasn’t built in a day, and our 
discreet young proofreader will perceive the 
advantage of not shaking up the shop with 
a spasm of reform; he will make haste 
slowly, so as not to attract too much atten- 
tion. He will check up on his queries. A 
proofreader may be known by his queries. 
Are they impulsive, guesswork affairs? If 
so, he will try to make them more sensi- 
ble; to base them on facts, presented with 
the query in the margin. He will not hesi- 
tate to offer intelligent queries on text or 
type; and, if he works carefully, he will 
find ere long that customer and employer 
are beginning to appreciate his newly im- 
proved service. Thus will one step be taken 
on the road to better things. The Big Boss 
will hear of it; if he is intelligent he will 
reward the improved service with an im- 
proved pay-envelope content. 

The newly awakened proofreader will 
stew his wits over the problem of better 
management of proofs and copy. He will 
systematize: first proofs, revise, press 
proofs, final. He will keep records of the 
proof and copy sent to authors or to edi- 
torial rooms, or submitted to the Big Boss 
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for reference. He may find this the first 
step toward convincing the powers that be 
that he should have a copyholder, or that 
they should set up a two-reader desk. 

In a short time our improving proof- 
reader will be surprised to find how many 
ways keep developing of increasing his 
usefulness, making his work more enjoy- 
able, and exhibiting his intelligence in a 
way to earn recognition. He won’t be run- 
ning to someone else all the time for point- 
ers on what is wanted; he will “use his 
bean.” He will help the pressman by going 
a bit beyond the ordinary requirement of 
checking up on literal errors. He will 
watch for placing of cuts and diagrams 
and footnotes with a hawk’s eye. He will 
make himself useful all over the shop— 
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not only by what he does, but by what he 
refrains from doing. 

Does all this sound rosy, romantic, hazy, 
idealistic, impracticable? It is not like 
that; many, many proofreaders have gone 
through such experiences in actual work. 
The salvation of the intelligent, ambitious 
young proofreader is in his own intelli- 
gence. Actually, the harder the task, the 
better worth the doing. If blessed with 
a foreman as intelligent as himself, the 
proofreader can soon convince him that a 
new order of things is desirable—and is 
about to dawn. If the Boss is not intelli- 
gent enough, himself, to see what is going 
on and meet you halfway—well, then it is 
time to begin to look around for a shop 
where intelligence is better appreciated. 
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The Judge Sued this Editor for Criminal Libel, 
But the Judge Lost Out 


FEw weeks ago the publishing 
Art was stirred by an unusual 

incident in the little town of Los 
Gatos, California. A wealthy girl, who had 
been arrested for driving an automobile 
while intoxicated, was dismissed by the 
judge. H. L. Baggerly, the editor and pub- 





lisher of the Los Gatos Mail-News, there- 
upon stated in his columns what he be- 
lieved to be the truth—that this judge 
had “bent the knee” to wealth in reaching 
his decision. The judge filed suit for crim- 
inal libel—then the fun began. Mr. Bag- 
gerly, at the request of THE INLAND 
Printer, has written the following com- 
ment on this experience. His message 
should prove a valuable stimulant for 
those editors who sometimes hesitate to 


speak what they believe to be the truth 
because of “what people may think.” His 
comment reads as follows: 

It is only natural that a publisher should 
fear libel suits. They are not pleasant 
things to have around the office. Even pub- 
lishers of our large metropolitan papers 





H. L. Baggerly, who was sued because he told the truth 


don’t welcome such experiences with open 
arms. Libel suits, aside from consuming 
valuable time, are expensive. We know, 
because we have just passed through the 
flames. While our case was in court for 
only about a week or so, still the expense 
amounted to several hundred dollars. And 
yet, if we had it to do over, our course 
would be the same. We have no regrets. 

A judge sued us for criminal libel be- 
cause we said he “kowtowed” to wealth 
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when he dismissed a rich girl arrested for 
driving a car while intoxicated. At no time 
did we fear the ultimate outcome of the 
case. We felt that the jury was yet to be 
born which would convict us. Being un- 
daunted by fear, we welcomed the battle, 
and went to it with colors flying. 

The very next week after the judge had 
filed his suit we fired another shot at him, 
calling attention to his undue leniency in 
other cases. The effect was electrical. The 
newspapers all over the Pacific Coast, and 
even some in the East, took up the story 
and played it across their front pages with 
pictures, and many newspapers devoted 
long editorials to the justice of our cause. 

Interest in the case spread like wildfire, 
far exceeding our sanguine expectations. 
We had the judge on the run before we 
knew it. And then, when we “gave him the 
other barrel,” there was more intense ex- 
citement. Various press bureaus called for 
special stories, and we almost crowded 
the Graf Zeppelin off the front pages. 

At home our support was wonderful. 
Subscriptions rolled in. During the first 
two days thirty persons phoned in “new 
serves” unsolicited, all saying that the suit 
did it. Our solicitors, who had been bring- 
ing in from three to four new serves daily, 
were now able to report ten or twelve 
daily. As an advertising venture for the 
Mail-News the libel suit was a knockover. 
It helped us with our readers and with 
our advertisers. The latter felt that Los 
Gatos had been put on the map as no 
other stunt had ever done it. 

Of course all libel suits don’t come out 
so gloriously. This was a peculiar one. And 
yet it was not so peculiar when you con- 
sider that a lot of people are thinking 
these days that judges are assuming too 
much power. When judges think they 
are above criticism citizens begin to won- 
der whether our liberties are safe. 

It may take some courage to fight a 
libel suit through, but no more than to 
support an unpopular issue or an unpopu- 
lar candidate. Drifting with the tide is a 
snap. It is bucking the current that steels 
you. We know, for we supported La Fol- 
lette in a strong Coolidge community. 
Though we lost this fight we were un- 
ashamed, and when it was over we had 
the respect of many readers who voted 
for the victorious candidate. 

It is only steering a straight course that 
makes for character in a newspaper. This 
won’t always build for you the largest cir- 
culation or give you the greatest number 
of columns of paid advertising; but we 
find that the satisfaction of feeling that 
you are battling for the right as you see 
it, and battling fearlessly, is something 
that money can’t buy. And if you fight 
fearlessly and aggressively, and know that 
you are right before you start, libel suits 
won’t ruin you. They may be converted 
into assets, as was this one of ours. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems,in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 





Effect of Moisture in Paper 


on Ink 


In “The Wet and Dry Question,” a paper 
company’s publication, two statements are made 
which I wish to refer to you for your opinion. 
On page 31 this statement is made: “If inks 
mixed to dry largely by absorption are applied 
to a sheet of paper which already contains an 
excessive amount of moisture, it is obvious the 
paper cannot absorb or set the ink as quickly 
or as readily as it should. Such conditions will 
tend to increase offset and smooching.” On the 
same page, referring to duotone inks, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: “If paper is too dry 
the stain in two-tone ink may strike through 
the sheet, the dry paper absorbing the free 
stain very quickly, even to the extent of show- 
ing on the reverse side, and it may show abso- 
lutely no two-tone effect.” Logic indicates the 
correctness of these two statements. However, 
a local ink man and a pressman of many years’ 
experience challenges both statements as incor- 
rect. He claims more experience with duotone 
inks than any other man in this section. I am 
eager to secure absolutely reliable information 
on these points, not to settle an argument, but 
to have correct data at hand for future use. 

No harm is done by quoting two other state- 
ments on page 31: ‘Two-tone inks require very 
careful consideration of moisture in paper. The 
stain in a two-tone ink applied to a sheet of 
paper containing excessive moisture will ‘spread’ 
or ‘crawl’ from the edge of the halftone dot to 
a larger extent than on a paper containing a 
lesser amount of moisture.” 


The variations in tone of an impression 
made with a two-tone ink are produced in 
two ways, (1) by the spreading of the free 
stain which has been added in the form of 
coal-tar dye dissolved in a non-drying oil, 
and (2) by the combination producing an 
ink which shows the stain more in the 
highlights and halftones than in the solids. 
The non-drying oil is less viscous than the 
oil varnish carrying the insoluble pigment, 
and not only spreads but penetrates more 
readily than oil varnish. It is evident that 
oil and water (moisture) do not readily 
mix, but, contrariwise, that the moisture 
repels the oil and delays its absorption by 
the fabric (paper). Two-tone inks show 
best when printed on highly absorbent 
papers such as dull and semi-dull coated. 

With conditions right so far as tempera- 
ture and humidity are concerned, very 
pleasing effects are obtained on these ab- 
sorbent surfaces. If the attempt is made 
to print on paper containing excessive 
moisture, the two-tone ink will spread or 
crawl riot only at the edges but all through 
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the print, the comparatively wet paper 
causing the non-drying oil carrying the 
dye to spread too freely. On the other 
hand, if the paper is excessively dry the 
non-drying oil shoots through the paper 
and does not spread enough to show the 
characteristic aureole, corona, halo, or nim- 
bus, as the radiation is variously called. 
On these points the leading manufactur- 
ers of dull- and semi-dull-coated papers 
and the inkmakers who have been most 
successful with two-tone inks are agreed. 

As for the reduced absorption of absor- 
bent papers other than coated, it requires 
no argument to make evident the fact that 
a fabric like paper can absorb a limited 
quantity of liquid or fluid matter such as 
moisture (water), oil, oil varnish, etc. If 
overcharged with moisture an ink with 
oil-varnish vehicle will necessarily be de- 
layed in penetrating a moist fabric, both 
because the fabric’s absorption has largely 
been used up and because the moisture will 
be found to repel the oil varnish. 


Die-Stamping Photo Mounts 


Can you tell me where I may procure a 
press at a price that is not prohibitive to die- 
stamp just one die, my own, on my own photo 
mounts? Thanks for this help. 

Thomson-National Press Company, at 
Franklin, Massachusetts, sells a platen 
printing press for photo-mount work. 
The Modern Die and Plate Press Manu- 
facturing Company, of Belleville, Illinois, 
sells die-stamping presses and equipment. 


Stereotyping Trouble 


I have never had an opportunity to learn 


stereotyping. I have a position where I must 
make some plates once a week. The mats come 
from out of town. You will see from the en- 
closed sheets what results we get. Can you give 
us a pointer or two on this? 

Advise you to ask your local concern 
selling equipment and supplies to arrange 
an opportunity for you to visit a local 
plant where stereotyping is successfully 
done under conditions and with equip- 
ment similar to your own. At the same 
time have your mats and metal inspected; 
get the data on temperature, molding blan- 
ket, humidor, seasoning box, pressure, 
paste, etc. In this way you will save much 
time and trouble for yourself. 


Printing Bond Coupons 

I get bawled out almost every time I print 
a bond with coupons, on account of the cost. 
Where the rub comes is in making the changes 
when printing the coupons. I am enclosing here- 
with a dummy for some coupons numbering 
from one to sixty. Two coupons have to be 
pulled out, the numbers run back, and the dates 
changed on every press change. Will you tell 
me the most economical way to handle these 
coupons as to the number of electros to make, 
changing of numbers, dates, etc.? 

Probably the best method is to have 
five electros made with January on them 
and five with July. Have electros sawed 
so the numbers one to sixty and the years 
1930 to 1959 may be set by hand and 
locked up with electros. In making the 
changes in the number and in the year 
push the new figure face up against the 
foot of the dead figure to save the time of 
unlocking and again locking up the form. 


Water-Color Process 


I am enclosing a job recently executed in 
our shop, the cover of which is in water-color 
inks. In the production of this job we found 
out several things about water color which you 
may or may not know. We were told we could 
not run water-color inks without special rollers, 
but we did. We were told not to run over 1,800 
impressions an hour, but the job was run at the 
average speed of 3,600. We were told not to 
print opaque water-color inks over opaque inks, 
but we did, and we used zinc plates. Offset was 
avoided by careful inking and rollers set ‘‘just 


’ 


so,” without slipsheeting. 

A very neat specimen of water-color 
printing. So many printers and inkmakers 
are interested in this process that it prob- 
ably will not be long before the inks and 
methods are standardized and water-color 
printing put on a production basis equal to 
the regular letterpress at its best. This is 
already true of water-color printing in a 
number of good printing plants. 


The Question of Offset 


Would you say that no trouble should be 
experienced with offset on either color of this 
job, considering the quantity of ink needed to 
cover this particular stock? For further infor- 
mation, the red band was parallel to bearers, 
which, of course, requires a heavy flow of ink. 

In order to avoid offset it is necessary 
either to slipsheet a job like this or print 
it on a press fitted with extension delivery, 
sheet heater, and a box barely large enough 
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to receive the sheets as delivered. The box 
is slotted for air. The purpose of using the 
box is to cause the sheet to drop as gently 
as possible on the one below and to retain 
a cushion of air for quick drying between 
the sheets. In addition the makeready 
must be thorough, and, last but not least, 
the ink must be suited to the press, the 
paper, and temperature of pressroom. 











Water-Color Inks for 


Enamel Paper 


Can you give us the names of inkmakers in 
New York City who can supply us with water- 
color ink to print on enamel paper? 

Charles Eneu Johnson & Company; the 
Triangle Ink and Color Company. 










Hot-Stamping of Gold on Press 


Can you tell us how we can stamp gold leaf 
on Fabrikoid, using a hot plate and ordinary 
platen press? 


Note ad on page 46, THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August, and write the Thom- 
son-National Press Company, Franklin, 
Massachusetts, for details. 
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New Process of Color Printing 

I am interested in a new process of color 
printing and the manufacture of printing plates 
from magnesite, and I am very anxious to se- 
cure literature dealing with color printing, and 
wall-paper and textile printing. 

For your location the New York Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street is the best source of this informa- 
tion. You will also find it helpful to talk 
with colormakers and inkmakers, wall- 
paper manufacturers, and also concerns 
printing on textiles, all of whom may be 
found in or near New York City. 





An Effective Cleaning Solution 

Kindly give us the formula for making a 
good, strong cleaning solution. 

Carbon tetrachlorid is the best of all 
cleaners because non-explosive and non- 
inflammable. Other very effective deter- 
gents are acetone, benzol, chloroform, and 
ether. Just as good as any of the foregoing 
—but, because of its greasy character, 
only used to cut dried ink, before washing 
off with gasoline—is crude carbolic acid. 
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Then I gave him 
a clean shirt, a 
pair of new socks, 
and squared him for 
room rent; now when 
Itry to touch him 
for two-bits he 
dont know me— 
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Cartoon by John 








*In the Days That Wuz”—Strained (financial) Relations 


T. Nolf, printer-artist 





October, 1929 


Energine, an absolutely pure gasoline, and 
cleaners’ naphtha, as well as spirits of tur- 
pentine, are good cleaners for ordinary 
use. Some combine high-test (not ethyl) 
gasoline with either carbon tetrachlorid, 
benzol, or ether. If the only requirement 
is a cleaner to cut dried ink, the best choice 
for the purpose is crude carbolic acid. 





Defective Coating 


Sheets Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were run in succes- 
sion on a cylinder job press, and you may notice 
the difference in color on the three sheets. 
About every sixth sheet runs like No. 2. We 
cannot make gold ink lay on No. 2 in one im- 
pression, although it lays nicely on the others. 
What can be done to help? 

The best in finish and color, and the 
heaviest, is No. 3. No. 2 is off color, a 
dirty gray, and the coating is defective. 
The best course is to have a bindery girl 
run through the sheets and pick out all 
like No. 2. Either discard these or run last 
with more impression and more ink. The 
ink should be stiffened also for the No. 2 
paper, as the ink filters into it much more 
quickly than into the No. 1 stock. 





Self-Feeding Press for Printing 
and Stamping Cloth from Roll 
The Standard Tag Company, 76 Beek- 

man Street, New York City, states that 


it has platen presses equipped to print and 
stamp cloth direct from the roll. 





Special Inks for Use ona 


Two-Color Press 


We are just installing a two-color flat-bed 
press and wish information as to kind of inks 
to use on this type of press to prevent smutting 
and offsetting. We are going to print magazines 
in two colors on machine-finish stock. Will we 
need inks made up specially for this press, or 
will regular inks turn out a satisfactory job? 

You will need special inks for the two- 
color press. The inks for the second cylin- 
der are softer than those for the first, and 
for this and other reasons we advise that 
you consult an inkmaker with a reputa- 
tion for success with inks for the two- 
color press. Show him samples of the stock 
and proofs of the forms and leave the rest 
to him. He knows what is best. 


Black Flock 


With reference to “Raised Prints,” THe In- 
LAND Printer for August, page 114, what is 
black flock? Where is it to be had? 


Black flock is a black powder which 
may be dusted on a wet impression of 
printing ink. It may be obtained from the 
inkmakers whose advertising you will find 
in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Aluminum Binding Posts for 


Loose-Leaf Binders 
Where may aluminum binding posts for 
loose-leaf binders be obtained? 
Buy them from the nearest branch of 
the Aluminum Company of America. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper by old-fashioned methods when the 

Printers’ Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, correctly? 
Any number of sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; used in 45 
states, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, Bermuda. Send for free trial offer. FITCH 
BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all mat- 
ters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, 
Ine.; National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York 
Employing Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Chicago Business Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, meney order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscrib- 
ers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal 
by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be carefui to 
peso letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





' ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month should 
reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in the advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RAITHBY,  aaeonee & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Modern job-printing business in central New York City of 

18,000 population; annual business of $35,000 at Franklin rates; prac- 
tically no local competition; business can be largely increased; will be sold 
at a sacrifice; present owners retiring from printing business. For full 
particulars write or wire WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE IN EAST TEXAS—Printing plant and office supply store in 

fast-growing city of 10,000 population; only office supply store within 
radius of 100 miles; well-equipped job plant; gross business last year 
$26,000; will sell for $19,000 or might consider partner. O 24. 


FOR SALE—Well-established job plant in town of 5,000 in Finger Lakes 

region; annual business $4,500 and can be largely increased; price 
$2,650—half cash, balance terms. Wire or write WM. L. PACKARD, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


PRINTING BUSINESS—City 70,000; $160,000 year business; retiring; 
$112,000 deal, part cashe MIDLAND COMMERCIAL BROKERS, 
Danville, Ill. 




















FOR SALE 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED in consolidating your plant with an- 

other of equal, superior or inferior in complex, consult our brokerage 
department; if you want to sell, list your printing plant with us; if you 
are contemplating building a building, moving into another location, or 
re-arranging your present layoui, consult our engineering department. 
We are competent to handle such details and relieve you of much anxiety. 
Write for Bulletin No. 3 for equipment list of new and rebuilt machinery. 
THE WANNER COMPANY, Printing Machinery, Furniture, Supplies, 
pe Binding and Folding Box Machinery, 716 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—12 by 18 C. & P. press with Klymax feeder in perfect condi- 

dition, complete with all attachments to feed 8-ply card stock or enve- 
lopes to 7% Ib. manifold; also slightly used M-24 Multicolor press equipped 
with automatic feeder, two complete sets of rollers, counter, two motors 
and all parts for hand feeding; prices are right; will sell separately or 
willing to exchange or trade for small automatic cylinder on the Miehle 
Vertical or Style B Kelly types. Write for further particulars. P. W. 
MINOR & SON, INC., Batavia, N. Y 


GOSS MAGAZINE PRESS, good condition, prints sixteen pages color on 

face or outside of sheet, cut off 43 inch, delivered folded, $2,000.00; 
Seybold power trimmer; Mentges folder No. 2, new; Multigraph; engine 
and generator outfits; carload MF book paper; bargain prices for dissolu- 
tion sale. BOX 499, Smethport, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Modern printing plant in city of 15,000; Intertype, Kelly, 

Miehle, Miller feeder, two gordons, cut-cost composing room, modern 
bindery; all in A-1 condition; annual business $40,000.00; steady custom- 
ers and contracts; catalog and commercial work only. SANFORD PRESS, 
Faribault, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Hall folding machine with suction feeder for small circulars; 

has three parallel folds followed by one right-angle fold; will fold and 
stack work down to one inch square; machine is almost new; price low, 
for quick sale. SIDNEY SAFFIAN, 975 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 
presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 

BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 West Jackson 

Boulevard, Chicago. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ONE HOBBS improved slitter and rewinding machine; used only 60 days; 
will sell very cheap. GLOBE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—40-inch Sheridan ‘‘New Model’’ paper cutter. O 978. 



































Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Eas 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








e 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 

of Gauge Pins and 

stand back of our 

products. 
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October, 1929 


Executives 





Estimator 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR—Modern printing plant with high-speed equip- 
ment, specializing in advertising literature, has opening for a thor- 
oughly experienced estimator. All replies held in confidence. O 105. 


ES1IMATOR WANTED in folding box plant located in Philadelphia; 
must have had experience with printer or folding box maker to qualify. 
O 86. 








Managers and Superintendents 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT in small residential New England 
city; old established plant, modern equipment; experience with cus- 
tomers and ability to quote required. O 97. 








COMMERCIAL printing plant manager; small Texas city; also openings 
in mechanical departments of newspapers. PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 783, Wilmington, Del. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare-time study; steady 

work, $55 a week; the Thaler system of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time 
offer. THALER SYSTEM, 210 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C 





Typographer 





MILWAUKEE PRINTING PLANT specializing in high-grade direct-mail 

advertising desires a hand compositor of more than average ability; 
must be a student of good typography. Give full particulars and references 
in first letter, also enclose few specimens of work if possible; splendid 
opportunity. Write O 18. 








INSTRUCTION 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical 
course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with key- 
board, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or 
intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’ 's SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Practical printer with a fine execu- 

tive experience, thoroughly trained in systems and efficient organiza- 
tion, desires change to a firm seeking the services of an economical and 
highly efficient executive; only permanent position with reliable firm 
considered; best references. O 90. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE, married, experienced in handling all classes 
commercial and direct-by-mail advertising, publications, purchasing 
and estimating. O 70. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT—Long service with plant doing million-dollar busi- 

ness annually; seeks new connection; now employed in Detroit; thor- 
oughly familiar steel and copper plate, stone and offset lithography, letter- 
press printing, bindery work; high-grade executive; can qualify as gen- 
eral manager or assistant to general manager. Address, with description of 
plant and salary to start, O 32. 





SUPERINTENDENT or shop foreman, with comprehensive office and 

practical all-around shop experience, desires permanent connection 
with firm that is on the square; qualified to assume full charge of produc- 
tion and render valuable service; can meet most exacting requirements, 
and will go anywhere; Consistory Mason; union. O 100. 





THE PRESENT MANAGER of a good-sized plant in St. Louis will con- 
sider a new connection solely on account of climatic conditions proving 
detrimental to his wife’s health; highest references. O 103. 





SUPERINTENDENT—Thoroughly familiar with lithography, printing, 
paper stock and costs; best references. O 99. 





Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN—A producer, familiar with all classes of work; 
best references. O 93. 





Proofroom 





SITUATION WANTED—Proofreader, job and publication; age 50; union. 
BOX 88, West Fairview, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Stereotyper 





STEREOTYPER, news and job, is open for position. O 942. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AN ESTABLISHED, COMPETENT sales organization catering to print- 

ing trades wishes patented devices or patentable ideas to add to pres- 
ent lines. Correspondence solicited and confidential. Best banking refer- 
ences. O 69. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, with long and thorough experience 

throughout the business; competent in all branches; strictly reliable; 
an excellent man for a high-grade printing house; wants position any- 
where. O 979. 


COMPETENT BINDERY FOREMAN, experienced in all branches, pam- 
phlets to finished volumes, expert with bindery machinery, folders, 
stitchers, cutters, gold-stampers, ete. O 101. 








A FIRST-CLASS PAPER RULER wants position; can do cutting, etc.; 
steady and reliable. O 91. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR, 37, family man, modern typography, desires steady posi- 

tion with opportunities for advancement; eight years in last position 
as foreman; selling his own business and open for position after November 
Ist; eastern states; samples submitted. O 102. 


Typographer 





TY POGRAPHER—Make-up hand or stonehand; layout all works; super- 

vision of bindery and presswork. Do not answer unless having an appre- 
ciative sense of art and design; age 40; union or non-union; any- 
where. O 104. 





World Traveler 





WORLD TRAVELER, with many years’ experience, well introduced in 

the printer’s branch in Europe, Egypt, Asia and Australasia, desires 
to connect with reliable firms able to export printing ink, printing ma- 
chinery or allied lines; first-class references can be furnished upon re- 
quest. O 92. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Advertising Service 








PRINTERS MAKE MORE SALES with our “‘Tabloid’’ House-Organ Ser- 

vice; 8 years has shown excellent profits for printers who use systematic 
advertising. Sample free. WRITERS’ STUDIO, Box 528, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pen 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 





Balers 





OPERATOR-PRINTER with 34 years’ experience wants job; thorough 
knowledge of all slug-casting machines; first-class job and ad man; 
non-union; sign contract and post forfeit. O 94. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, over 30 years’ experience, wants posi- 
tion in good commercial plant; union, sober, capable workman; can 
get production without driving or friction. O 98. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION or keyboard operator desires position; 
eight years’ experience; fast and accurate; can come at once. H. E. H., 
8660 Woodrow Wilson, Apt. 7, Detroit, Mich. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of 
Economy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 





Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1148 Fulton Street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round-corner cutters, tab-cutting machines, number- 
ing machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses. 








COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN or superintendent of over 20 years’ ex- 
perience open for situation in up-to-date plant; can handle any propo- 
sition and get results; union. O 36. 


OVERSEWING MACHINES, book sanders, gold layers, decorators, all 
equipment for library book binders. OVERSEWING MACHINE CoO., 


368 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





MONOTYPE MACHINIST, first-class; long experience; best references; 
capable handling any size plant anywhere; married man; open or union 
shop. O 96. 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER.. Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Numbering Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Bronzing Machines 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York City. 





100 Beekman Street, 





Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 








Ohalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Offset Presses 
MACHINERY CORP., 





COLUMBIA PRINTING 100 Beekman Street, 


New York City. 





Opaque 


“Acheson Opaque.” ACHESON INK COMPANY, Ine., Skillen Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER CoO., 





716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Cylinder Presses 





ae TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 


FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





Deckle-Edging Machinery 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or without creasing attachment. THE 
LESTER & WASLEY CO., INC., Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 





Die Cutting 


SPECIALISTS in steel rule die cutting. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
121-125 West 17th Street, New York City. 








Easels for Display Signs 





ORIGINATORS and manufacturers of the ‘“‘Stand-Ezy” and ‘“‘Sta-Splay.”’ 
FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, New York 
City. 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 
Lyons, N. Y. 





66-72 Canal Street, 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
‘ Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
or catalog. 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 


Embossing Composition 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR COLD EMBOSSING try Ever-Ready Embossing Wax; you can make 
a counter ready for embossing in fifteen minutes. Sample on request. 
OTTO SCHMIDT, 8906 134th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1.25. Particulars, many speci- 
mens and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Envelopes 





ILLINOIS ENVELOPE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Manufacturers quality 
envelopes—all descriptions. Let us quote on your envelope require- 
ments—it will pay. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining 
and blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





UGOLAC for engraved and embossed effects without plates or dies. ‘Rais- 

ing machines with motor. Gas oven $165.00, electric oven $195.00. 
Compounds, gloss and dull, $2.50 lb.; gold and silver $4.50 lb. Manufac- 
tured by HUGH LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., INC., 112 Charlton Street, New York. 
Look in index for our advertisement. 








Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE WANNER CoO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago; 

Also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 18th Street, Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich.; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville Tenn. 





Printers’ Supplies 





EVERYTHING for the printer. Type, rule, ink, machinery, supplies, etc. 
Ask for latest folders. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





Foreign Agents 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





CASA ITAL. Suee. L. PEROGLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28 Milan, Italy. 





Grippers 





GRIPPERS for all makes of job presses and feeders; 8x12, $8.00; 10x15, 
$9.00; 12x18, $10.00; 1444x22, $11.00. In use for ten years. THE CAS- 
PER GRIPPER CO., Erie Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Heaters and Humidizers 








HUMIDIFIERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York City. 
Inks 


ACHESON 








OFFSET and letterpress. INK COMPANY, Ince., Skillen 


Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lithographers’ Supplies 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mounting and Finishing 


Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





Klymax Feeder 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, 
Units. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers, Linotype Supplies 





THE HILDMAN cost cutter, magazines, spacebands, liners, ete. THE 
HILDMAN CO., 160 N. Wells Street, Chicago, III. 





FROM MAKING the dies and mounting the sheets to assembling and 
shipping. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, Ince., 121-125 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
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Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, lll. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 

quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 
America. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, platen press feeders. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 18th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 
Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 982 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 
421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles 
St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St.; Omaha, 1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Co- 
lumbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce St. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch 

office of Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, 
Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni and other European 
faces. Stocked with Machine Composition Co., Boston; Turner Type Foun- 
ders Co., Cleveland; Turner Type Founders Co., Chicago; Turner Type 
Founders Co., Detroit; represented by Independent Printers Supply Co., 
San Francisco; J. C. Niner Co., Baltimore; Emile Riehl & Sons, Phila- 


delphia. 

CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 
45th St., New York City. General headquarters for all European types 

and Goudy faces. Stocked in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 

and Buffalo. Agents Baltimore, Richmond. Chicago representatives with 

stocks. TURNER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 537 S. Dearborn Street. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for 

catalog. 

NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. Makers of foundry 
type. Write for specimen sheets. 


Type Metal 




















LINOTYPE, Intertype, Monotype, Stereotype, Ludlow, Thompson, Elec- 
trotype metals. THEO. HIERTZ METAL CO., 8011 Alaska Avenue, 


St. Louis, Mo. 











from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. 
Fostoria, Ohio. 





Wire Stitchers 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
"oes EASELS tousetheStand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 








IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRESS 
standing idle one day a week from now until Christmas we 
can show you how to make it earn you a large profit 
If interested write for full details 
DUNBAR GREETING CARD CO. 
Greeting Card Manufacturers 
320 Commercial Ave. New Brunswick, N. J. 
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High Speed—Accurate Folding 


for broadsides, circulars or catalog sections 
within the range of 6x6 and 25x38’ 





is assured with the 


ANDERSON No. 310 FOLDER 


This machine fills the present day requirements of various 
parallel and right angle combinations. It is easy to set 
and is built for lasting service. Adjusting is very simple. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Speed Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

















CERTIFIED BOND 


Your Letterhead is Your Salesman 





DOES IT CREATE AN IM- 
PRESSION OF SUCCESS? 
Certified Bond will Advertise the 
Quality of Your Judgment 


Sole Distributors: 


PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER 
PAPER COMPANY - - CHICAGO 


520-526 SOUTH CANAL STREET © 





- = 























@ 


, 


ustomers 
Direct Advertising Service 
600OW. Jackson Blvd. Chicago: Ill. 


§ Write To-day— 
ask to be 
shown 





WE GUARANTEE PROPER CONTROL 


NEW YORK CITY 





YOUR MOTOR AND CONTROL PROBLEMS ARE ELIMINATED BY US 
OUR ENGINEERS KNOW PRINTING MACHINERY 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Mem WETTER 3a 


All Numbering Machines will make 
money for you—but the WETTER 
will give you the best results. 


SOLD BY DEALERS AND ALL BRANCHES 


faaiean Type Founders Company Six-Wheel Size, $10 




















I AM THE EXECUTIVE 


in charge of printing in one of the largest 
publishing houses in the country, adjacent 
to New York City. I want a man to come 
in and act first as my assistant, and gradu- 
ally relieve me of many of my duties. I 
want a man who can eventually take over 
my job. 

He must have a general knowledge of 
printing and binding; he must have execu- 
tive ability for handling a large force of 
employees; and he must have tact and a a 
pleasing disposition because it will be CY 
necessary to associate with and constantly ears ago we started some- 
come in contact with other department thing .... the raised-printing 
heads of the company. I want preferably | process. And ever since, we 
a young man in the thirties who is willing have been at the head 
to work hard and be rewarded accordingly. of tin proesesiom: 


If you are the man, please let me know 
why. Give experience and references. 








PP 


All replies will be held confidential. Woop, NatTHaNn &V anes Co. 


Address: Og5, care Inland Printer. 112 Charlton Street, New York, N. Y. 




















CARMICHAEL £7 pine ae 
Presses, Rotary Presses... 

th i 
RELIEF BLANKETS 7 hard packing can be made ready 
( Patented ) in less time, and a decided decrease 


in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 





Write for Booklet and Price List 





CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 122 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











GNSS 


cA New Sample “Book of 


UCKEYE COVER 


You will want the new Buckeye Cover Sample Book, just 
off the press. It illustrates completely the new Buckeye 
Cover line and is, we think, an especially impressive dem- 
onstration of what can be done on good cover paper. 

The new Buckeye Cover sample book shows printed 
examples on each of the twelve colors and white that 
now constitute the Buckeye line. The new Orange, the 
new Sapphire, the new Brown and the new Green are 
of special interest. 

All colors are shown in Ripple, as well as Antique 
finish, and there are samples of Plate, Crash and Hand- 
made finish, in which Buckeye Cover is now obtainable. 

The new Buckeye Cover sample book is a tool so use- 
ful that it should be in every printing and advertising 
office of America without delay. If you have not yet 
received a copy we will gladly send one. 

















We are the makers also of Buckeye Text, 
Beckett Cover, Beckett Text and Beckett Offset | 











THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD PAPER in HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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and a flurry of leaves 


Then the social whirl begins .. . and 


with it printing opportunities .. . 


Format club bulletins... 
dance programs that are a riot .. . invi- 
tations to everything ... stationery with 
which to acknowledge them... menu 
cards that tempt the epicure .. . home- 
coming and festival fliers ... tickets 
galore .. . solemn school schedules. . . 


football line-ups. 


Fawr merchandise arrives. 
Mailings on sales and showings and all 
that’s smart in clothing. 


Reapy to be folded and 
fashioned into appropriate backgrounds 
for these printed pieces are papers with 
the tang of Fall .. . dahlia shades, golden 


browns, blue greens. 


Waen you plan the Fall 
campaigns, call on us for samples and 
dummy suggestions. You'll find a help- 
ful understanding of paper and printing 


problems. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


Telephone Monroe 7370 
333 South Desplaines Street . Chicago, Illinois 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Covers 


Designers and manufac- 
turers of suitable covers for 
catalogs, books, loose-leaf 
devices and sales binders. 


C Visual > 


( Selling ) ; Book and Catalog Covers 


Visual Selling Equipment MP CHEM EUS | Burk-Art* Processed Covers repre- 
AN sent appropriateness in design, color- 
Burkhardt Visual Selling ing and texture as well as quality, 
Binders stand up like a man / wearability and economy, exactly 
and present your sales story LW suited to the purpose of every book 
in the way you’ve found | Spar or catalog. 
most effective. Stocked in | 
several sizes and made 
special to order. 


Loose-Leaf Devices 


This Ring Binder, with 

Burk-Art* Processed cover, 

illustrates only one of a 

complete line of devices de- 

signed and manufactured by 

Burkhardt for every loose- 
leaf requirement. 


. BurkArt 


Keep F IF /he Balt eK PROCESSED 
opens : —is the name of a process of embossing and coloring 


binding materials to produce book and catalog covers 
of unusual beauty in color, texture and design. 


The Burkhardt Co., Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Book, Catalog and Loose-Leaf Covers 
and Visual Selling Equipment 





SANTTARTUBEEQU) PEN 
543 West Larned Street 


Detroit, Michigan 
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\ ) . NATION'S A BUSINESS PAPER 


Eastern Sales Office: J Western Sales Office: 
Court Square Building a Otis Building 

No. 2 Lafayette Street NM 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK 4 Liu, CHICAGO 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















“That's 
the Ticket.” 


HEN they write to compliment us on 
the appearance of our book, we know 
we’re getting results! For every customer 
who writes like that, there are a hundred 
who feel the same way without writing!”’ 


It is almost unheard of for any adver- 
tiser to use Molloy Made Covers on any 
book without getting a shower of enthus- 
iastic letters from his prospects, or cus- 
tomers, or salesmen, or dealers—depend- 
ing on the purpose of the book itself. 


Books which elicit such comments are 
doing better work for your customer than 
books which are accepted as matter of 
course—Molloy Made Covers, being always 
specially designed, are always out of the 
ordinary. Whether he elects artificial 
leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed 
paper, he is assured of exceptional effect- 
iveness. Some of our clients use all three, 
duplicating the design on each and get- 
ting three-fold usefulness. 


If your customer seeks increased results 
from the book you are now planning, ask 
us for suggestions! No obligation is en- 
tailed—just send us complete details as 
to size, number of pages, binding, num- 
ber of books, and purpose. Your inquiry 
will have our immediate and careful 
attention. We are not printers or binders 
—no competition—just co-operation. 











DAVID J. 







2859 North Western Avenue, Chicago 


€ 


COMPAN Y 
New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 


MOLLOY 
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MOLLOY 


MADE 
COVERS 















GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, ee 
WwW, 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


forms, durable because of its rag body 





When your mail ‘comes to your desk notice 


_ the fine and representative concerns who usé” 


Resource Bond. They specify this paper he- 


cause it is sound, sensible value and gives 


them attractive letterheads and office 


and yet reasonable in cost. 


* 





Resource Bond is made in white and 


nine colors, in four thicknesses and 


is nationally distributed for your 


B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Mont. 
Sloan Paper Co. 

Century Paper Co. 

Knight Allen & Clark Inc. 
Empire Paper Co. 

Millcraft Paper Co. 

Sciota Paper Co. 

Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. 
Seaman Patrick Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 

Crown Paper & Bag Corp. 
Weissinger Paper Co. 
Lincoln Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Tayloe Paper Co. 

Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 
Swartwood Nelson Paper Co. 
Bishop Paper Co. 

Conrow Bros. 


4 





3 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond, Va. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kansas 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Menasha, Wis. 


Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co, 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oshkosh Paper Co. 
Garrett Buchanan Co. 
Paper House of Penn. 

J. W. P. McFall 

Virginia Paper Co. 

San Antonio Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 

Sioux City Paper Co. 
Spokane Paper & Sta. Co. 
Baker Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
Commerce Paper Co. 
Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. 

Coast Paper Co. 

Virginia Paper Co. 
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Crisp...Cracrling 


is this rag paper! 


It’s made from sturdy, youthful 
fibres of cotton and linen 





peated printers have found—to 
their sorrow—that the term 
“rag paper” often means bond stocks 
barely above the cheap sulphite 
grades. These “rag papers” contain 
but a small amount of rag... and 
old, worn-out rag at that. 

If you want superb printing and 
writing qualities . . . real strength 
and beauty ... you must use paper 
made with the long, strong mew fibres 
of cotton and linen. 

Every Old Hampshire Bond job 
that comes off your press is neater 
... finer. It supplements and en- 
hances the work of the good printer, 
enables him to display his handi- 
craft in a more superior fashion. 
You will find delight in working 
with rag paper made as rich... 


as strong as Old Hampshire Bond. 

The reason for this is simple... it 
is no trade secret of ours. 

Hereare facts. TheragsusedinOld 
Hampshire Bond are the clippings 
that come from shirt factories, and 
other manufacturers that make arti- 
cles of fresh, clean cotton and linen. 
New, sturdy, hard to tear—these rags 
have not been worsted in service. 
They are the secret of the remarkable 
richness and strength and the mar- 
velous crisp and crackle of Old 
Hampshire Bond. 

For business stationery, docu- 
ments, fine booklets and folders, Old 
Hampshire Bondremainsunexcelled. 
The printer who uses it may rest 
assured with the knowledge that it 
is the best bond paper available. 


Old Hampshire Bout 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY - SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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IT ISN’T WHAT WE THINK NOR WHAT 





WE SAY THAT ESTABLISHES THE GOOD REPUTATION OF GOSS PRINTING 





PRESSES BUT fF IS WHAT OFHERS THINE 





Wp 
: Dw Os Brees 
o7” 1 








A SPECIAL GOSS ONE ROLL, 96 PAGE, HAJF TONE AND COLOR MAGAZINE PRESS 


In making your sales, you can take advantage of lower costs 


in long runs, with a Special GOSS Rotary Magazine Press 


OWERED costs would enable you logically, to lower your prices, and still make money; 
or lowered costs would enable you to maintain established prices and make an addi- 
tional, certain profit. Old printing equipment is not likely to be fast enough, or able 
enough to permit cost cutting. But modern GOSS equipment 4 fast and it zs able to give 
you long, multitudinous runs in black and color at costs far below previous figures. A mod- 
ern Special GOSS Rotary Magazine Press would enable you to meet the toughest competi- 
tion and trimmed prices and get the work at a satisfying profit. Tell us your conditions; we 
will work with you to design press equipment to fit your needs, to do your work at high 
speed, at less cost, while maintaining beautiful halftone and color work. Ask for proof. 


THE - GOSS : PRINTING : PRESS -: COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


220 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. * SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ENGLAND, LTD.77'°"7tLONDON 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF 
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“CERTAINLY— 


Hammermill Bond for LETTERHEADS!” 


When Hammermill Bond was put on the market eighteen 
years ago it was made, and offered, for business forms. Year 
by year its quality has been improved. Year by year increasing 
thousands of printing buyers have found it satisfactory for 
their business letterheads. 


Today Hammermill Bond is made to letterhead standards, 
in cleanliness, in erasing qualities, in strength and endurance. 
In spite of high quality standards its price is low because it 
is made in large volume and in a modern, efficient mill. 


Your customers know Hammermill Bond better than they 
know the name and reputation of any other bond paper. 
That means easy selling when you recommend it... It has 
long ago earned a reputation for honest satisfaction in the 
hands of letterhead users. That means that you can deliver 


it and bill it with confidence. 


Be really posted on Hammermill Bond quality. 
Write for ten-year-old sample, “Endurance” 
folder, ‘‘Goat Test’? booklet. Address, 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





* I folds just right either with 
or against the grain,a 
y every ines prising 
aboratory an folding 
test it has no equal 
Jor folding endurance, 
jor resistance to tear, 


and for resistance. 
to bursting tests.... & 


( 


$100.00¥ 


INGOLD 
"A NAME 


for the strongest folding enamel paper ever 
produced for practical printing purposes... 


You have never seen a sheet of folding enamel paper 
just like this new product of The Miami Valley Coated 
aper Company. 

It has double the strength of any folding enameled 
paper now offered. It is satin-white with a printing 
surface as smooth as polished marble. 

If you buy paper on ‘“‘test’’—and you should, to secure 
a perfect printing-folding job—send now for sample 
sheets of this superior MIAMI VALLEY folding enam- 
eled paper. Test it any way you like: and in the 
future you will always specify this remarkable MIAMI 
VALLEY paper for broadsides, folders, illustrated 
letters, etc., where a good printing surface must be 
united with outstanding folding strength, in order that 
the printed piece will stand the rigors of printing, fold- 
ing, handling, mailing, and arrive at the prospect's desk 
looking like it had just come from the pressroom. 


$100.00 in Gold for a Name 
We want a name for this new, superior paper of The Miami Coated 
Paper Company. It must be a descriptive name—forceful, easily 
eens, easily remembered, distinctive, and full of punch. 
he competition for this name is open to all men and women en- 
gaged in advertising, paper-marketing or printing. Submit your 
suggestions today. 


Conditions of Contest 
All names submitted, including the winning name become the 
roperty of The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. One Hundred 
llars in Gold will be presented for the name that is chosen to 
describe this great, new folding enameled paper. The starting time 
is NOW—at once! The contest closes midnight of October 15th, 
next. Envelopes postmarked after that time will not be accepted. 
The winning name will be announced in the December issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, The Inland Printer and Printed Salesman- 
ship magazines. 


MIAMI COATED 
* PAPERS 








COMPARATIVE TESTS 
Samples #1 and MIAMI VALLEY 
#2 and #3 SAMPLE 


Actual weight 5x38—82 # 25x38—81 # 
Mullen Test....21 Ibs. resistance. .... 31 Ibs. resistance 
Tearing Test.... MD49pointswithgrain.. 77 points 

[(D43 ‘‘ against grain 67 points 
Average 46 “ 72 points 
M.I.T.DoubleFoldsMD15 ‘“ with grain 147 points 
CD 13 ‘“ against grain 69 points 
Average 14 “ 108 points 

Humidity 55% 

*N. B. The figures under Samples #1 and #2 and #3 represent 
the composite averages obtained by testing three of the best- 
known No. | folding enameled papers. Compare them with the 
results obtained with this new Miami Valley paper—all tests 
being made under identicalconditions. Thetremendousdifference 
in folding strength and resistance to tear and bursting are points 
that make this new Miami Valley folding enameled paper the 
finest thus far produced for practical printing purposes. 




















The Judges 

The winning name will be selected Mr. J. L. Frazier, Managing 
Editor, Inland Printer; Mr. H. L. Bird, Managing Editor, Printed 
Salesmanship, Mr. A. G. Ruppert, President, The Ruppert Co., Ad- 
vertising Counselors, Cincinnati ;and Mr. A. A. Srere, President, The 
Miami Valley Coated Paper Company. 

N. B.—No employee of the Miami Valley Coated Paper Company is eligible to 
compete in this contest. If the winning name should be submitted by more than 
one person the full amount of the prize will be presented to both winners. 


Contest Judges $100 Name Contest 
The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 
Franklin, Ohio 

The name I suggest is 


(If several names are submitted, write in margin or attach the 
coupon to a separate sheet of paper). 


Company 
Address 
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Food Merchants 


Win More Customers |< 
With thas New M'Cray 





1 this is Why 
iy Refrigerators 
More Profit 


20 pone 

















BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Right at 


your customer’s desk ... 


... that’s the place to 
start cutting unprofit- 
able overhead 


HINK what a lot of trouble 
sj ie save—and what a lot 
more profit you’d make—if all your 
customers consulted you before they 
decided on mailing piece sizes! 

Many do, of course. But those 
who do not are often the very ones 
who insist on “trick” sizes that in- 
volve a lot of extra overhead . . . cut- 
ting down your profit, and making 
printing costs unnecessarily high. 

These men are striving for some- 
thing “different.” They want their 
booklets and folders to stand out— 


5S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


and they forget that your skill can 
give more distinction to a mailing 
piece than all the odd sizes in the 
world. Yet they would undoubtedly 
be glad to specify standard sizes if 
they knew what a wide range of 
shapes they had to choose from. 

That’s just why the Warren Chart 
of Mailing Piece Sizes was prepared. 
It gives printing buyers actual-size 
diagrams for mailing pieces. . . all 
of them standard . . . to cut without 
waste from standard sheet sizes . . . 
to fit Warren’s Standard Booklet 
Envelopes. 

The Chart is handy size 


on a desk. The buyer has 
it right in front of him— 


eri 
—easily fits under the glass ans 


DD 
Printing: Papers 


89 Broad Street, 


ready for reference. It gives him a 
practical idea of size to fix in his 
mind before he calls you in. 

And how much more profitable 
standard sizes are for you! You 
waste no time and money on special 
stock .. . special envelopes . . . spe- 
cial production. Paper and envelopes 
are at the paper merchant’s. You’ve 
got your whole time to spend as 
you’d like—in creating unusually 
fine typographical effects. 

Any paper merchant who carries 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
has these Charts. See that 
each of your customers 
gets one. Sell him on how 
easy it makes the planning 
of his printed matter. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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This new folding coated paper by Allied sets a 
higher standard in brilliant results. It is a sheet 
so truly exceptional that to appreciate it you must 
know it by experience. 

So we've made it easy for you to know VELOUR. 
Simply write to Allied, stating size and weight of 
stock you are using on your next job. We will send, 
without charge, a generous supply of VELOUR to 
run along with your job, for comparison. 

VELOUR has a rag base. It is strong. It has an 
exquisite surface. It prints beautifully. It folds 
perfectly. And the price? Less than you expect to 
pay for such brilliant results! 


VELOUR opens marvelous new opportunities for 
fine printing, on long runs, where paper costs 
are a factor. It is an outstanding achievement by 
Allied, originators of folding coated papers. 


Test VELOUR on your next job. Write us now 
for a supply without cost. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York Office and Warehouse: New England Representative 
ALLIED PAPER MILLS, INC.. MEEK AND WHITNEY, INC., 
J. W. Quimby, Vice Pres, 471 J. A. Andrew, Vice Pres., Mill Sales 
Eleventh Avenue, NewYorkCity Dept.,260TremontSt.,Boston,Mass. 


Western Representative 
R. C. BISHOP, 203 Sheldon Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


ALLIED 
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ALLIED PAPERS 
Velour Folding Enamel 
(Rag Base) 


Velour Folding Enamel 
Cover (Rag Base) 


Velour Folding Enamel 
Dull Finish (Rag Base) 


Durable Folder Enamel 
(Rag Content) 

Porcelain Enamel 

Superba Enamel 

Featherweight Enamel 

Monarch C1S Litho 

Kingkote Bond, White 
and 7 colors 

Dependable Offset 

Liberty Offset 

Kenwood Text (Water- 
marked) 

Kenwood Dependable Laid 
(Watermarked) 

White Climax English 
Finish and Super Book 

Alpaco English Finish 
Catalog 

Colored Standard Machine 
Finish, in 6 colors 

Colored Standard Super, 
in 6 colors 

Dependable Colored Super 
Cover, in 6 Colors 

Flash Instant Drying Laid 
Mimeograph 

Otsego French Folio, 
White and 5 Colors— 
MF and S & SC 


Otsego Litho Blanks, C1S 
and C2S 


Otsego Carsign Blanks, 
Cis 


White Campaign Bristol, 
C2S 


PAPERS 
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CERTIFIED by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Paper 


The water-mark in each crisp sheet of Adirondack Bond 
certifies the quality put into it by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of paper. It’s made from firm-fibred Adirondack 
spruce, IN the Adirondacks, with the help of clear, spark- 
ling Adirondack water from mountain lakes and streams. 

Adirondack Bond is tub sized — giving it a better sur- 


A Oi Sack face for printing, typewriting and pen-and-ink signature. 
| vot? It won’t “rough up” even under the eraser. In white and 
O38 oO eight colors, for letterheads, office forms, circulars, bill- 


heads, envelopes, and other business needs. Recommend it. 
(Tub Sized) Also makers of Adirondack Ledger and Adirondack 


Another Certified Product of Bulletin. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New Orleans 


orres ae TSS 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation . * « « « « « Albany, N. Y. Harris & Paul Paper Company 

Sloan Paper Co. eseee « « « Aline Ge R. C. Kastner Paper es 

The Barton, Duer & Heck “Paper Co. « « « « « « « Baltimore, Md. The Seymour Compa 

Sloan Paper Co. . eee + + « . . .» Birmingham, Ala. Walkers Goulard- Plehn Ce, Inc. ene es 

John Carter & Company, Inc. cece eceecece ce « « Beem, Dias. Witten bener Coucings. ce ec ttt HO ewe 
Globe Paper Sogueny. Ic. « «© © wo © © © + te el Ce Beton, Mase. Atlantic Paper Company — ee ee eee ie eee Pa. 
Wiheenet @: Cogn, Itc... wk 8 tt tw st e CH General Paper and Cordage Ce Coes aa Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Carter & Company, whe eseeseeccecs « « Bie Cosme. Shiner-Sien Paper Co. a aa or San Antonio, Texas 
The Paper Supply Co. . oe ee eo eo 6 oo eee, Bex. The Norman F. Hall Company oe © «© eo ce + 6S Beancisco, Cal. 
Sleek-Warwick PaperCo. ........ +. « « Kansas City, Mo. Paper Mills Agency, Inc. . ae Seattle, Wash. 
Carpenter Paper Co. « «© « « « « LOG Angeles, Cal. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co., St. Paui, Minn. + . + + + Minneapolis, Minn. F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 6, a ee . St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Paper Co., Ltd. ‘ ae <2 2 Te Stor ag ha The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. » « . + « Washington, D.C. 
Thomas Barret & Son... . »« « New York, N Clarke Paper Company . . . . + « Wheeling, W. Va. 


Envelopes of Aenderk Bond are eile and iro by the Old Colony Bnidene Commune, Westfield, Mass. 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


To 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND OFFSET PRINTERS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND TYPOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 
TIN DECORATORS, LABEL PRINTERS, 

NAME PLATE MAKERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Introducing 
HUEBNER ECONOGROUP 
PHOTO COMPOSER 


A Scientific Precision Shop Tool for small or large plants 
The only Photo Composer protected by 
patents sustained in U. S. Courts 


ae) 


The Lowest Priced Photo Composer and 
Plate Maker on the Market 


‘i a. making economically grouped or repeated offset 


plates, copper plates, zinc etchings, also negatives on glass 


or film. 
For making group subject original plates from which 


maximum size electrotypes are made for large type presses. 
For producing complete press plates for small Typo- 

graphic, Vertical, Horizontal or Rotary Presses. 
Eliminates waste and time-consuming operations. 


Cut your production costs and compensate yourself! 
We provide practical processes and formulas adapted for your particular work. 
Write for complete information to 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


344 VULCAN STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 411 West Ontario Street 
NEW YORK 122 E. 42nd Street 
ST. PAUL 1507 Pioneer Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 515 Washington Avenue 
MILWAUKEE Ist Wis. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO 93 Mississippi Street 
DES MOINES 425 W. Grand Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 815 Atlantic Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1006 Clark Avenue 


SEAMAN-PATRICK 
PAPER COMPANY 


DETROIT 1225 Vermont Street 
BATTLE CREEK 135 Orchard Street 
SAGINAW 826 Howard Street 


SEAMAN 


10, 





» how much for ,, 
OO circulars? 


= 
= 
= 

Sy AREFREE days for the printer in the days when 

% buyers said “Give me a bunch of these and 

how much will they cost?” The product, the 

name, the factory picture, and another job 

was done. Now every day brings the printer 

a new problem. Halftones on antique paper— 

hundreds of papers—a flock of new type faces. Customers 

asking why can’t they get something like this—scratching 

heads over prices—asking for the job yesterday. 


But in many ways are these better days for the printer. He 
finds happiness in preparing not 10,000 circulars, but 10,000 
quality printed pieces that portray in smart fashion the cus- 
tomer’s merchandise, that get across his message in forcible 
style. And the printer has found helpers to ease his prob- 
lems—the artist, the engraver, the electrotyper, and the 
paper merchant. 


For paper service the Seaman personnel is accustomed to 
consider the aim of the customer along with the crying need 
of the man who makes it ready for the press. At Seaman, paper 
buyers are able to choose, not only a workable paper, but the 
most fitting vehicle for the job. They are further protected 
by understanding dummy service and prompt deliveries. 


PAPERS 
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The Largest Line of Machines for Making Holes in Paper 


Multiple Spindle Paper Drills 
Single Spindle Paper Drills 
Three Spindle Drill Heads for Triple Ring Binder Sheets 
Multiple Spindle Drill Heads with any desired centers 
oss hl6 eS 
Heavy Duty Round Hole Perforator 
Geared motor, belt or 
foot power drive 
s7s.hl6D 
Paper and Sheet Metal Punches 
Motor or foot power driven 
os-.l6UC OhmlhlU Oe 
Punch heads for every conceivable style of loose leaf binding sheets. 
Indexing, Tab Cutting or Round Cornering Attachments. 
Multiple round hole attachments for visible record sheets and book- 
keeping machine posting sheets. 
Combination Round and Open Hole and Ring Binder Punch Heads, ete. 





“QUALITY”. - -“SPEED”- - -“ECONOMY” 


The J.T. Wright Company 


Manufacturers of Paper Drilling, Punching and Perforating Machinery 
Also Designers and Builders of Special Machinery 


2733 - 2737 COLERAIN AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Agencies in Principal Cities 
IN NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 424 W. 33d Street IN ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 223 Central Avenue 
IN CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison Street IN DALLAS: American Type Founders Company 

IN DETROIT: Floyd A. Mahl, Factory Representative, Polk Bldg. PACIFIC COAST: American Type Founders Company 























AV S ke No. 14050 LOCK-UP 
S E SUPPLIES and STORAGE TABLE 


{An indispensable unit for modern plants of medium and larger size } 


NE side, as illus- carrer 

trated, stores a 
large quantity of 
labor-saving reglets 
and furniture in the 
most useful lengths. 
Two large and deep 
drawers are provided 
for stoneman’s use. 


THOMPSON CABINET Co. 


The entire reverse 
side is equipped with 
steel runs for the 
modern system of 


page storage on 
individual ea 
Cast iron surface 51” 
x75” (Marble surface 
48” x 72” with coffin 
can be used). 
Finish: AntiqueOak. 
For Sale by Independent THOMPSON CABINET COMPANY 


—“— ed — Ludington, Michigan, U. S. A. 
a MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, CANADA, Sole Agents for Canada 
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GENUINE 
ENGRAVED 


business cards 
open ¢ oad doors 


More October business 
for you! Over one million 
influential people will read 
the issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine in 
which this interesting, 
sales-building advertise- 
ment will appear. Push 
genuine engraved business 
cards and stationery this 
month and profit by this 


ars or more to place 


j . ait oom 
if your salesman 10 the sing tis EE 
fan average prospect: An ; losed 
yr wie yon the right side of that clos 
ihe ge upon the on 
veved by a calling card! Make yo ” 
agg “This man must be seen. ttt Fe 
- engraving a big help. This Advertisement 
seme ORE . yre appears in the National 
ly a trifle more. Geographic Magazine 
for October—circula- 
tion 1,200,975 


publicity. 


r COSTS two doll 


of gett : 
door may hin 


cards say, 
You'll find gent 
And the cost, on 


Gearon ee 


“nqGaAv >? 


P ee 
look for the identifying 
re. This mark, affixe 

positive assur- 


In BUYING, 
symbol pictu red he 
to the material, is your 
ance.of genuine engraving. 

















Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


manag ee ee escape eg these Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind Completes the Job platen press, built in sections, Assembled 
4s | as desired to print one or more colors on 

one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 

cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 

ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 

tags, and a number of other special opera- 

tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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PARSONS’ 


The 
Golden 
Mean 


of 


Business 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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beautiful catalogs 
“MOLLOY MADE” 


The Trenton Potteries se- 
tinétive catalog-. A busi- 
ness-building ornament to 


their industry, that, in time 


never be throw out. 


ne of the really 


the ultimate in dis- 


wear out, but will 








y 















SWIGART PAPER 
COMPANY, Chicago 


723 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


F ine Papers: In a wide range of color, texture 


and character. Such uniformity 
that it gives an unusual opportunity for striking print- 


ing results at surprisingly low paper costs. 

eee 
Linweave Papers: E=velopes in many 

sizes to match cards 

and sheets and flat paper or board for long runs. 

a ae 
Samples and dummies made to your specifications are 
yours for the asking. 








2e2e2ee2e0 Seeeseeooeooooso 2 *@eeeeeo 
Seseeeoo Seeeseseeo SSOP SSESeLes 


Phone your requirements . WABASH 2525 


OW-OLLOY OVZADE C@OVERS 


HERE is no manufacturer of book 
covers in the world that enjoys 





C CS ae a aT 
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a better reputation than The: 
David J. Molloy Company of Chi- 
cago and New York. To a fine 
point have they synchronized the 
beauty, and originality of design, 
the skillful blending of harmonious 
colors, and thorough craftsmanship 
in making the finished binder. 


Beauty, color and skill are made 
lastingly serviceable by the careful 
selection of a tested cover stock. 


The David J. Molloy Compaviy 
have bound literally millions 
of their covers with 








THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 TYLER STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


2 a 
a 


Linweave Text 
M — 
Sarouk 
Deford 


Brentwood 


=> 


Drexel 
Chateau 


Linweave 
Georgian Announcement 


Linweave Hand Made 
{ Hammermill 
Announcement 


‘ also 

} Warren’s Book Papers 
4 and 
Hammermill Cover 





q 
4 
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You Save money 
three ways by using 


OAKLEAF SHop IowELs 


With Oakleaf towels your pressman can do a quicker, cleaner 
job of wiping down presses and cleaning forms. They save 
time in a business where time is often at a premium. 

They do a better job, too. They have no hooks to damage 
type, no loose threads to catch on half-tones and stick to 
the rollers of your presses. They help to keep your equip- 
ment in good shape—a second saving over rags. 

Every time Oakleaf Shop Towels become covered with 
grease and ink you can send them to the laundry to be 
washed. They actually cost less to use than even the most 
ordinary rags. Our customers have found they are good 
for an average of twenty-five washings. Here is a typical 
case to show their definite savings: 


COST OF USING OAKLEAF SHOP TOWELS: 


100 pounds at 35 cents per pound cost . . $ 35.00 
24 washings at $5.00 per 100 pounds . . . 120.00 


Total . . . $155.00 


EQUAL WIPING SERVICE OF 2,500 POUNDS OF RAGS: 
2,500 pounds of rags at 10 cents per pound cost $250.00 
$250.00 
155.00 
$ 95.00 saving with Oakleaf Shop Towels 


This is an economy in operating expense which you can effect in your 
printing plant, whether it be large or small. . . . For complete information 
write direct to Oakleaf Mills. 


Ouakleaf Mills 


Division Callaway Mills 
La Grange, GeOrgiasas4444444444444444 
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oe} CLAYBOURN PRECISION MACHINERY === 


ONCE THRU THE PRESS 
3000 SHEETS HOUR 
CLOSE REGISTER GUARANTEEL 

SMIEIEN SWE 462%" 71" 














re ee et 








THE CLAYBOURN FIVE-COLOR ALL SIZE ROTARY PRESS 
with Harris Automatic Feeder and Harris Delivery 


Feeder automatically operates cylinder trip which 
also trips the ductor roll. Plate cylinders equipped 
with Claybourn patented automatic lock plate regis- 
tering hooks. All bearers hardened steel. Inkers pro- 
vided with patented roller throw-off for all composi- 
tion rollers. Fifty-five composition rollers furnished, 
all interchangeable. Fountain ratchet has graduated 
adjustment which can be made while press is run- 
ning. Inkers can be moved back and operated in rear 
position or not, as operator chooses. 


High-pressure automatic oiling system lubricates all 
cylinder and drive bearings. Wherever practical ball 
or roller bearings are used to eliminate friction. 
Accurately ground cylinders, rigid housings, large 
cylinder journals, sturdy construction and PRECI- 
SION workmanship throughout insure minimum of 
makeready when Claybourn perfected plates are used. 
Shipped complete as shown including electric mo- 
tor, automatic push-button control, extra set of fifty- 
five roller stocks, five fountain dividers and set of tools. 


ZLAYBOURN PROCESS ZORPORATION 


Originators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE — WISCONSIN 
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Satisfied Users from Coast to Coast 


ARE MAKING EXTRA PROFIT FROM THE 


ROSBACK 








Automatic Feed Wire Stitching 


Machine 


A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL JOBBING MACHINE for saddle back stitching. Elimi- 


nates gathering or inserting. Stitches single or multiple forms from 5)” to 26” long, with 


from 2 to 12” page. Up to six stations. Does extended cover work. 


From 2 to 4 times the capacity of the ordinary pamphlet Stitcher. 


Eli Lilly and Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Curtis-Johnson Ptg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Eden Pub. House 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Schmitt Ptg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. B. Savage Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Brandow Ptg. Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Frank Brown’s Bindery 
Boston, Mass. 


Eckhart & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kable Bros. Co. (two) 
Mount Morris, IIl. 


Drovers Journal 
Chicago, III. 


Holbeach Bindery 
Denver, Colo. 


Standard Bindery 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wm. B. Straube Ptg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








June 11, 1929 


F. P. Rosback Co., 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Gentlemen. 

We have just installed and have in operation one of your four 
station Rosback Stitchers and are very much elated with its per- 
formance — especially with the speed and accuracy it handles 
extension cover booklets. 

We have in our plant at least one million extension cover 
books to complete in the next six months and feel that we are on 
the right track as far as the stitching is concerned. 

Any print shop that has a normal amount of stitching to do 
can use the Rosback to very good advantage. We are thoroughly 
satisfied in every way. 

Yours very truly, 
KEEFER PRINTING COMPANY, 
JVK:RW By J. Ver Keefer. 








And Many Others. Ask Any User 


Built by 


F. P,. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Jas. H. Barry Pub. Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Penn Bindery 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nation Press 
New York, N. Y. 


Fulton Bindery 
New York, N. Y. 


Crescent Bindery 
New York, N. Y. 


Andrew Jergens Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Swift & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harvester Press 
Chicago, IIl. 


Edward Gruver Co. 
Washington, D.C. 


Knight Counihan 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Caslon Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wisconsin Cuneo Press 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Meisenheimer Ptg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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Che. GRE 


a Electric 


Neutralizer 


It has freed the printing industry 
from the costly and troublesome 
effects of STATIC ELECTRICITY 


USED on more than 7,000 presses the Neutral- 
izer makes it possible for the pressman to carry 
full color — minimizes slipsheeting — prevents 
offset— improves register—renders printers less 
dependent on temperature — prevents sheets 
from adhering to delivery mechanism—results 
in sheets being delivered to bindery evenly 
jogged and ready for immediate handling. 

It is the only real antidote for static electric- 
ity, making presses deliver light paper 


LIKE THIS Fd Instead of like thle 








propucts| U,PM.~KIDDER 


IDDER Straight and 


All Size Rotaries; Spe- 
cial Presses for practically 
all purposes ; U. P.M. Vac- e e 
uum Bronzers (high speed 9 


and fly delivery); U. P. M. 
Siusek Uesanse Wenenk Gthenne UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO.— KIDDER PRESS CO, 


man Electric Neutralizer Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY AT TORONTO FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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hs Corner of the bindery of The Fred J. Ringley Co., Chicago 











A MONITOR 


pays for itself 


More business—more profits—are the 
result of producing better work with 
greater speed and accuracy. That is what 
the Monitor does. And that is why it soon 
pays the cost of initial investment. 


But the worth of the Monitor does 
not terminate when it has equalled its 
original price in increased profits. It 
keeps right on serving for years—build- 
ing up the prestige of your firm by doing 


its task faster and finer and with less 
upkeep. 

We invite your most critical comparison 
of all Monitor machines. They are 
built by experts who have specialized 
in this line for more than thirty-five 
years, and they will stand any test—the 
best of which is time. Hundreds of shops 
are using Monitors. Find out why. 
Ask for all the details. Use the coupon. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
1147 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Avenue BOSTON, 531 Atlantic Avenue PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 





Latham: | | Ee ee ae Neen DREN Lae 
Tell us all about MONITOR 
Bindery Machines and 
give names of firms to 


whom we may refer 


Tear off 
and mail 
this 
Coupon 


Address... : 


City... State. 
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14.28 Per Cent 
More Output on 
Cylinder Presses 


Automatic device kills static 100%; 
saves 0.5 hour per press per day—elim- 
inates slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy 
forms—press output increased 14.28%. 


Accept 30-Day Free Trial Offer 
settee 


The owner of a Babcock 35 x 48 averaged 
670 impressions per hour. He attached an 
Automatic Craig and got 791 impressions. 
His press time was charged at $3.00, so he 
made $3.60 more per day by automatic off- 
set elimination. 


In addition, he also killed static 100%. So 
his allowance of 0.5 hour per day for static 
trouble was not necessary. That added an- 
other $1.50 a day to the press profit. 


His pressman operates the Automatic 
Craig from the press control button. When 
the press starts, the electro-magnetic de- 
vice (patented) starts the heater. When 
the press stops, the heater automatically 
stops. There is no other device like this one. 


With it 920 cylinder press plants have done 
away with slip-sheeting on 89% of their 
heavy forms. So the device often takes one 
to three girls off the payroll. 


Accept 30 Days’ Free Trial 


An apprentice pressman can attach the Craig in 
15 minutes. You can put it on any Miehle, Kelly, 
Babcock, or other and use it 30 days without cost. 
See for yourself. There is no down payment, no 
deposit, no obligation. If you don’t make money, 
send it back. 

Write us make and size of the press, kind of cur- 
rent, frequency and voltage. We will send full par- 
ticulars, prices, and free 30 days’ trial offer with 
6 months’ budget payment plan. 


Craig Sales Corporation 


636 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 10 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE 
Trial Plan for our consideration. 








ADDRESS 








Printers , 
Will Welcome These ¢ 


I ‘yea are three plant necessities for almost 
any printer. Of angle and sheet steel 
construction, they are built to last a lifetime. 


Over 250 other products are listed in our Catalog “C-I. P.” 
Send for your copy 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 
Agents and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


No. 28-20 Electro Cabinet— 
Contains 28 drawers. 51 
inches high, 22) inches wide, 
1814 inches deep. 


No. 25-29 Linotype Opera- 
tor’s Stand—A place for 
copy, mat trays and other ma- 
terial are provided. 2 drawers. 


No. 10-10 Lead Truck— 
For linotype, monotype and 
stereotype metals. Capacity 
1,000 pounds. 15 inches 
-_- 16-gauge steel. Remov- 
ni x “ 2 25« 
No.28-20 able end gate. Sturdy casters No. 25-29 


No. 10-10 























As 
Quickly 
As You 
Can 
Guess 
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20 5.28. —- 
—j rn 
- 18 Point, 
‘2 Published by Type-Chert aa SRE F. 
303-130 West Larned Street Detran. 


Produced on Transparent Celluloid. Size 4x 10 Inches 
QUICK, EASY, SIMPLE 


One who knows nothing of type can operate it. Fits copy 
exactly before compositor starts to set type either by 
hand or machine. PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID. 


For Sale By 
330 So. Wells St. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPOSING ROOM 



























































All dead type and trimmings are fed 
directly into the Monomelt unit, which 
ts rigidly fastened to the machine pot 
of your type-casting machine. There 
the metal is melted down, cleaned per- 
fectly and fed to the machine pot at 
correct temperature, simultaneously 
with each cast. 





Obey That Impulse! 


It’s just too bad, but obsolete methods 
require drastic treatment. Pigs in the 
composing room should be kicked out, 
together with that old metal ruiner—the 
remelting furnace. Install the Monomelt 
System, which begins at the beginning, 
cleans up the composing room ae system- 
atizes the handling of your type metal 
from killout to casting, and insures perfect, 
solid slugs with sharp, clear faces. 


Hundreds of newspapers, large and small, 
trade compositors, printers, and publishers 
in the United States, Canada and foreign 
countries have installed the Monomelt 
System which pays for itself in less than 
one year. 


Electric or Gas Monomelt Units for Monotype, 
Linotype, Intertype, Linograph, 
Ludlow and Elrod. 


‘“‘Why melt metal twice to use it once?’’ 


THE MONOMELT CO. 


Seis 


- 1621 Polk Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sole agent for the British Isles: H. W. CASLON & CO., Limited, 82 Chiswell Street, London, England 
For Holland and Belgium: JOSEPH KELLER, 63 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland 
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Mixing pans #) || DIRECTOPLATE 


respond 0 Sasa. ....... 
- : is oe i ; ae : | Machines 
quickly to A\\\\/ZA | | ie wl 
‘ j te offset press 
eo / i : a plates than 
Oakite \ | ae _ can be pro 
oes ee «= duced by 
1 eS a . ei ] «the old- 
Cc eaning : ; te fashioned 
= hand trans- 
, fer method. 
OAK ink-caked pans and pails in a tank con- ar Zz o_o 
taining a solution of Oakite. This is the speedy, es — daily use 
thorough, economical way to get pans ready for 7 ; than all 
the next color mix. No tedious scrubbing and scrap- a : . other makes 
ing... just a soak and a rinse, and pails and pans are combined. 
ready for service again in a fraction of the usual time. 


Ask our nearest Service Man about Oakite econ- 
omies for this and other print shop cleaning jobs. ee ; 
He is prepared to make dollar-saving suggestions. Pee 


A postal to us will bring him. No obligation. DIRECTOPL ATE ices 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 

located in the leading industrial centers of Directoplate Composing Directoplate Photo Engravers’ 
the United States and Canada Machines ‘Cameras 

Directoplate Planograph Cameras 





ila Directoplate Color Precision 
anufactured only by Cameras Directoplate Offset Proof Presses 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32H Thames St., NEW YORK Directoplate Multiple Negative Directoplate Vacuum Printing 
Cameras Frames 


Gg AK I E Directoplate Corporation 
Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets 


OE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


| Industrial Cleaning Materials Methods CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























2 + The Automatic Glue Pot that Saves Time, Glue and Electricity * @ 


“HOLD-HEET” Automatic GLUE POTS Dp FRFECT Ag 


ig te will help build Aamo your bind- 
ery. Saves labor, requires neither attention £ pe 

nor regulation. Cuts costs, prevents tabbing : 

glue from spoiling. Cuts insurance rates, is - Z 3 : The P aper Cutter 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


30-Day FREE TRIAL S that clamps, cuts and feeds the pile for- 
arrange gegar tenets gra NG ward to hairline register automatically 


today, give it a 30-day test under actual 
working en before se a, you ; 
aren’t convinced that it’s the best glue pot > . 

you over bel, send it back. What size and . Installed on 30 days trial! 
voltage do you want? Ame ’ 
ar. 00400 dom Gee 4 : Guaranteed Unconditionally! 


2-qts.. 17.00 8-qts. . 28.00 4 ae r . 
110 or 220 Volts << Agents Wanted in All Parts of the United States 


Russell Electric Co. Ns Tran) 
358-K W. Huron Sweet & aes! GD H. H. HEINRICH, Inc. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK CITY 




















The best books are bound in The New 
UPER OFFSET PREssS 
HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTHS HOE has a normal running 
Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
Norwood, Mase. R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 








Motors and Controllers for Specify Cline-Westinghouse 
Every Printing Requirement CLINE ek SYSTEM Metor and Control Equipment 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. . SAN FRANCISCC, CALIF. 
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The UTILITY 
HUMIDIZER 


The Pure Air Machine Designed 
Wholly for the Printing Industry 


SOLD WITH A FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 





The printer who wants simply moisture in his pressroom will be satisfied 
with the Utility Waste Steam Humidizer, which is of far less cost than any 
spray humidifier, and does the same character of work. 

But the printer who wants comfort and pure air along with controlled 
moisture in his production department, will find that Utility Pure Air 
Humidizers are the only machines that fulfil all conditions at low cost. 





UTILITY GAS AND 

GRIDLEY-DOWNEY COMPANY ELECTRIC HEATERS 
Printing The guarantee given is: (1) 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS Heater may be returned un- 
damaged after a fair trial of 

January 26th, 1928 30 days. (2) Any breakage 

The Utility Heater Company within one yess repaired 
239 Centre Street free. (3) Any repair required 
New York City within five years will be made 
Gentlemen: at a charge not exceeding $5. 

We are very glad indeed to be able to write you Sold with and without cut- 


how satisfactory the humidizers are working in offs, or with and without 
our plant. They have eliminated static electricity protective shields, at bottom 
and the paper does not change size as it did prior ; + 
to installing the humidizers. We find that we get prices. Write. 
a much better register than we ever did before. 


When entering the pressroom from the other parts 
of our factory where we have not installed the 
humidizers the change of air is very noticeable. 


The men working in the pressroom are very much 
pleased with the humidifying system and they 
tell us they are subject to less colds than they for- 
We are p leased to merly were and it is believed this is from the result 
announce that Mr. of the good work the humidizers are doing for us. 


Philip Umstadter \ GRIDLEY-DOWNEY CO. 

i Maxwell E. Cooke 

Sc ts oe Production Manager 
alesman jor u- 

ity products. 


We shall be glad to loan a Hygrometer to any printer or lithographer 
desiring to test out air conditions in his plant. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 


239 Centre Street (Phone Canal 2989) New York City 
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NUMBERING GIVES YOU A 


Nob Iusurance | 





Which No Other Kind of 


Printing Provides 
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Potter Proof Press 


Standard proofing 
equipment wherever 
quality proofs are needed 














...And Roberts improved lowest plunger 
models give you double protection, insuring 
the utmost in safety and profits. 

Extra profits are insured by the fact that 
you can frequently run numbering in the 
same impression as the job itself —and charge 









extra for it, of course! And the lowest plunger icin 

(but 1/10” over type high) on these improved iui _ ms 

Roberts models insures faster and safer feed- wit Cylinder ‘ress Impression 
So 


ing than ever before, which means more 
impressions-per-hour and more profit. Any 
slight risk of the plunger tearing into the 
press bed is reduced to a minimum by this, 
the lowest plunger ever put on any number- 
ing machine. 

Roberts Numbering Machines combine 
to the greatest degree the all-important 
elements of superb quality and simple con- 
struction. They have fewer moving—and 


wearing—parts. Send for a diagram of their Let the Ragman Pay 


construction—and also for the new, second 


edition of Robert F. Salade’s comprehensive for Your WASHUPS 


book “Printing Profits from Numbering 
Jobs.” Absolutely no obligation. 







Sold by All Dealers 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 South Honore St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
























A mechanical device permanently attached to 
the press, that accomplishes a clean washup 










High-Speed, etc., as well as the usual 
flat-bed and cylinder presses. ) $14.00 less 10% : a : 
The attachment is very simple mechanically 


and not in the way of the pressman in any 
particular. As no rollers are touched by hand 
: there is no chance of damaged rollers. A 
washup becomes a very simple matter in 


any plant. 


lowest plunger numbering A Clean-A-Press Machine will pay for itself 


se from one to five times a year wherever in- 
Mm achines stalled. They sell themselves on sight. 

Write today for four-page illustrated 
circular. 





ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY F 

694-710 he Brooklyn, N. Y. in less than ten minutes. NO ROLLERS are 
These improved Roberts Model \ Model 27 ‘ me removed from the press. NO RAGS are used, 4 
ese improve oberts odets are . : . . ° a 
Sammatnle oiepeel te aoran on ye r aa — O% thus permitting considerable saving in that : 
automatic job and vertical presses, item alone. The press actually washes itself : 
rae We eer pnggmengdld gue cayeeme Model 28 (6 wheels) under its own power at a great time saving. ‘i 
5 











Pate 













Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me at once a copy of “‘Printing Profit . 
From Numbering Jobs” and also your rots ean ad - ress ac Ine 
nine-point’’diagram and description of the im- 
proved Roberts Low-Plunger Models. I enclose 
five cents (stamps or coin) to cover the mailing cost. Com p any 
Your Name p : 
821 Third Street Des Moines, Iowa 





























U. S. Patent No. 1,663,049 Canadian Patent No. 282,790 
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It Will Pay You To Read 


>>> > DENNISON’S new Printers’ Service your pressroom, and the proper storage of 
Book is ready. This Free Book is an enlarged gummed paper—are all interestingly 
and revised edition of its two successful pre- treated in this Free Book. 
decessors. The Printers’ Service Book tells you where 
All essential facts needed to secure gummed __ to find new label prospects and how spe- 
label business are contained in these sixteen pages cific knowledge of the facts behind gummed 
of carefully prepared, illustrated information. paper will increase your label business. 
This Service Book will tell you how Dennison The book will be sent without obligation. 
makes gummed label stock with quality tests of The coupon below will bring it to your desk. 


gumming and paper at each step of 

the process—and how the finished Dennioow Mlanufachning Sex 
product is press-tested so that you can Depiartenent SN Ee: ae 
be sure of obtaining full and vivid color 
values on labels designed to catch 
the eye. 

Subjects of direct interest to you, 
such as: how to avoid the static elec- 
tricity nuisance; the maintenance of 
an even temperature and humidity in 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


~<< 


Please send me without charge 


C) Printers’ Service Book, “How to Print and Sell Gummed Labels.” 


0) Sample Book of Dennison's Gummed Papers. 


Name... 
Cl Se eee 


fF ee eee ees 
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The only 
Automatic Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


Produces sharp RELIEF EMBOSSING 
effects in any color or colors desired 
without the use of dies or plates. 


Domore can be lined up with the 
delivery end of any automatic press 
— printing is done in usual manner 
—sheets or cards drop to DomorE 
conveyor, are processed and deliv- 
ered to tray. No extra labor required. 


Use DoMORE Domorg produces 

on 3.000 Letterheads or 
Letterheads 6,000 cards an hour. 
Business Cards Operates on only 3 
Social Announcements ounces of powder. 
Menus Comes fully equipt, 
Programs ready to set up and 
Blotters operate. 


mt ayy yt mm 


Domore Process Corporation, Ltd. 


543 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


. § 280 Broadway New York City 
Branch Offices: { 203 Transportation Bldg Chicago, IIl. 


FOR OUR BOOKLET 


Tite PTT A TTT Dll 





© Domore Process Corp., Lrp. 
e 543 Howard Street, San Francisco 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature on Domore. 








ADDRESS— 














right market 
' &-'Come-Apart” 
~ envelopes > 


 caengl going into the musty discard are bond envelopes gummed 
by the old way that made them always stubborn to seal and 
frequently caused serious losses by opening up while in stock or 
in the mail. Well you know their grief. 

Western States felt brush gumming has beaten all that. And how! 
Completely!! Besides, these W.S. new process envelopes lie flatter, 
pack smaller and print more easily. And they cost no more. Get 
abreast of today by sending for samples and talking this innova- 
tion strongly to your welcoming trade. 


Send for Free Price List No. 30, listing over 700 
Envelope Styles ready for instant shipment 


740-750 South Pierce Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ SER A SE, 


METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype 

Keeps metal at even temperature 

Can’t feed too fast or too slow 
Requires little attention 











Order from the Nearest Agency 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHIcaco 
New ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LinotyreE, LIMITED 
Toronto 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all models (except 42 em) 
without electric pot . $40.00 

F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder 
for electric pot. All models 
except 42 em . . . $40.00 

F-4315—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all 42 em models without 
electric pot. . . . $50.00 

F-4316—Linotype Metal Feeder 
for electric pot. All 42 em 
models 
(All prices subject to change 

without notice) 


LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 
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KINKORA 
COLOR 
CHART 


Send for this Chart 


Color Chart 


Free 


Write for this color chart. It 
will help you to plan your ad- 
vertising pieces. 


Advertising Men, Artists and 
Printers will find it helpful 
and indispensable as a work- 
ing tool for determining the 
proper colors to use on the 
Kinkora papers of vivid color 
now so much in vogue. The 
chart will be sent you free of 
charge & without obligation. 


Write for it. 


Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa. 


Heactns 
Papers 
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You Wouldn’t BURN 
TWO Lamps 
When ONE Is Enough 


Modern manufacturing calls for strictest economy. 
That is why hundreds of manufacturers who “cut 
every corner” to lower costs use STA-WARM 
automatic GLUE HEATERS. 
For STA-WARM uses only 
enough current to hold glue 
at the proper gluing tempera- 
ture. STA-WARM’S auto- 
matic thermostat shuts off part 
of the multiple wound circuits 
—just as you would switch off 
an electric lamp which you 
are not using. No current is 
wasted as in the ordinary re- 
sistance type thermostat. STA- 
WARM is built to withstand 
vibration and heavy shocks. 
Send for information. 































RILLIANT ... . easy 
covering . . . easy work- 
ing and they come READY 
MIXED. Try Triangle Metal- 
lic Inks and enjoy peace of 

Telephone: mind as well as low produc- 
Triangle 3770-71 tion costs. Send trial order. 













THE BECKWITH MACHINE CoO. 


501 Chestnut Street Ravenna, Ohio 


taWarm 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS 





















TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CO., INC. 
26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
Western Service Office: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


*NIICCO 


AAutomatic 
ms FOR RAISED PRINTING 









































The Nicco Automatic combines Dusting, Heating, and 

Cooling in one operation. It makes Raised Printing a 
practical and economical process. 

Write for full particulars 


DEXTER FOLDER Co 
28 West 23 Street 
NEW YORK 
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ASHCROFT PAPER TESTER 


A mechanical instrument for quickly determining the bursting 
strength of paper. It enables the buyer and user to make an ac- 
curate test of any kind of paper. The bursting strength is indi- 
cated on the dial in pounds per square inch. Don’t be misled by 
the usual “‘ tear’’ test. Two samples of paper which ‘‘seem”’ alike 
may vary from five to ten pounds in strength on the Ashcroft 
Paper Tester. Every printer and user of paper should have one. 


Price $40.00; special discounts to jobbers 
Also, write for information on the Ashcroft Paper Thickness Gauge 
CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CoO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 








Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 











Patent Base Bargains ! 


We have recently secured a large lot of PATENT 
BASE, in practically all press bed sizes, consisting of : 


WESEL FINAL BASE AND HOOKS 
WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCKS AND HOOKS 


An opportunity to equip your plant at | 
a substantial saving! Write us at once. 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 


218 North Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 





Public Notice 
She BEN FRANKLIN (MopDEL) 


is the fastest seller in the world— 


because it’s the world’s greatest value 


Ben 
Franklin 
TrimOsaw 


7 
7 
i 


SEND THIS 
COUPON »—- 7 


ol & 
v4 


W.C. Hammond, President 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc. 
Formerly Hill-Curtis Co. 
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ART WORK of the highest 
standard—serious,decora- 
tive, humorous or illustra- 
tive—nearly 2,500 ideas 
tochoose from. Four sizes 
of each subject in form of 
heavy-shelled electro- 





types. All in latest catalog 
Send —, voner ne for mer od 
copy— 


HUX CUTS 


Dept. C., 11 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 








REBUILT 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


PRESSES 


All Sizes and Models 
a 
KONECKY BROTHERS 


252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 
1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Harrison 9621 

















FULL AUTOMATIC 
Paper Knife Grinder 


{ALL SIZES } 










rind yourown r knives 
sites theirlite. 








with less gdp Prod 
ed edges or opel 
work. fell us length of your 
knives and get our prices, 









Buffalo, N. Y. 























Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. Dz Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 








A BARGAIN 


Automatic High-Speed Job Press, 
never used, at a Substantial Saving 
We Own and Offer: 

1— Heidelberg Automatic High- 
Speed Platen Job Press, taking 
sheet up to 10 x 1314, suitable for all 
weights of paper stock; a brand new 
machine, never used, cost $1500.00. 
Our price $1100.00, for quick sale. 


<> Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
512 West 4ist Street 
New York City 


Send for current list of other good offerings in 
printing equipment 




















SLIPSHEET WITH AIR 


FE; Adjustable Non- Offset 
RAMES Production=$ 


Saves Time—Eliminates Offsetting 
Built for Miehle Verticals, Kellys, Miller 
Simplex, and all cylinders, with or with- 
out extension deliveries. 

Used by the best printers in the Metro- 
politan District. Write or phone and have 
a representative give you a demonstration. 


Salesmen wanted — Leads furnished 





PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY Co. 


253 Broadway Telephone 
New York [Patented, 1928] Barclay 8111 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 











Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


QI 





Combines Insist upon 
Strength, SUPREME 
Elasticity, from your 
Economy jobber 

< or order 
Absolutely $ direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE Co. 
1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 








The Productimeter 


gives the “count”’ accurately and dependably. 
Extra rugged construction and reliable mech- 
anism. Large figures. Write for catalog. 

DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
653 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no poms or melting — Simpl ly. wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 9! inches $1.35 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 






















OUR CUSTOMERS ARE OUR BEST ADS 
REPEAT ORDERS CONFIRM THIS 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFcG.COo. 


NEW YORK CITY 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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lends wings 























to production 








IRST, the York Unit “produces” predetermined 

humidity and correct temperature as easily as any 
other single piece of machinery turns out any other 
kind of product. 

There’s no central system of air control to install, 

no cumbersome series of distributing ducts. Instead, 
you place in position a York Air-Conditioning Unit, 
connect to water, electric and steam lines, adjust 
controls and presto!—it’s ready for work. You can 
have one Unit or more, as you need them. They 
are independent. By this means you decrease invest- 
ment and operating expense. 
At the same time you set up 
a movable system, with Units 
which can be shifted to meet 
future plant alterations. 

With ideal conditions 
established, you speed up 
production and lower unit 
costs... We'll gladly send 
you the whole story of this 
important advance in air 
conditioning practice. 

Write to York Heating & 
Ventilating Corp’n, 1553 San- 
som St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae in 


Complete heating and air condi- : 


tioning simplified to an auto- / 


matic machine-unit basis! Costs 
less to install, less to operate. y 


ieee initial tiiiiaidinleneads 


CUT COSTS 


MODEL B 
COST CUTTER 


Greater accuracy... Quicker, 
easier handling... More sim- 
ple to adjust... More positive 
Work Holding Clamp.... 
Better method of grinding 
and setting Trimmer Knives 
.. . Smoother operation . . . 
Greater provision for taking 
up wear... Finer construc- 
tion... Longer life... Lower 
maintenance. . Greater profits 
to users. 


Write for circular 
of either model 


RA AS ME OT EE I EEE EEA I EES EES 
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YORK =“ 

Air-Conditioning Unit 

YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP’N 
PHILADELPHIA 


Please Mention Tut INLAND Printer When Writing to Advertisers. 


MODEL A COST CUTTER 


Cc. B. Nelson & Co. 


727 8S. Dearborn Street Chieago, Hlinois 























Offset Printing ... a new source of profit 


A small Offset Press for the average printer. A moder- 
ate investment which puts new blood into your busi- 
ness. A big advantage in selling, because first-grade 
offset, in small as well as large runs, is something 
new and different. In short, the high-speed auto- 
matic idea —low cost of production — applied to offset 
printing. ..... Complete data by mail, on request. 


COLUMBI PRINTING MACHINERY 


CORPORATION ¢ ¢ ¢ 
100 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HICKOK 
Automatic Ruling 
Machines and Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In 
order to compete successfully, your plant must 
be equipped with the most improved machinery. 
Hickok Ruling Machinery has been greatly im- 
proved in the last few years. 


A HICKOK FEEDER will pay for itself in ten 
months. There is a Hickok Feeder made for attach- 
ing to Folding Machines, Perforators, Presses, etc. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


<i 
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LANDENBERGER’S 
PROPORTIONAL SIZE FINDER 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the proportional 
size of enlarged or reduced illustrations without calculation. 


$2.00 net (Range 1” to 100") 
$3.00 net (Range 4" to 100”) 


Regular Edition 
“Green Line” Edition 


For Sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





STRIPS: 
Side-stitched books. 


End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
the back of any flat-backed side- 
stitched book or convex-backed 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogs. 


Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joins necks and slides of paper boxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and better 
than is possible to do by hand, and 
can handle enameled stock as easily 
as any cheaper grade of paper. It will 
handle any kind of stripping work, 
and with two attendants it will equal 
the output of five or ten handstrip- 
pers. The size of the work governs 
the speed, and the bigger the job, the 
more rapid the production. This ma- 
chine will save you money and do 
your work infinitely better. Let’s talk 
it over. Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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“Chis graceful new type feom Spain 
shows the 19350 teendin typography. 
Sn coloe, design, and legibility, itis 
fac in advance of any other hold face 
script here or abcoad. 8to 60 Loint. 
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Continental “Gypefoundees 
Ass'n, Inc. 216 bast 45th Sts, New York 
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| Siege Embossing Presses, Bookbinding Machinery, Paper Cutters, 
etc., have established their world wide reputation over the decades 
by reason of their perfect construction and proven efficiency. It will be 
welcome news to our many friends in the United States that there has 
now been formed a special service and sales organization under the name of 


KARL KRAUSE U. S. CORPORATION 
Show Rooms and Offices at 
114-116 East 13th Street + + New York City 





It’s sole purpose is to establish closer contact with the trade, give counsel 
regarding its many embossing and cutting problems and to furnish still 
better service to all users of our machines. 

KRAUSE machines have been built since 1855. Our vast experience 
is offered to increase your efficiency. 


K A RL ‘ulagebieardocrinls LEPEP2ZIG 
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ENGINEERS — Designers of Special Items. Plants re- 
arranged for greater efficiency. Consult us when 
you move or merge with another plant. 


MARKET VALUE APPRAISERS —As we sell New 
and Rebuilt Equipment, we are informed daily 
market values, also supply and demand. 


BROKERS — For complete plants and general equip- 
ment. Several large mergers recently completed. 


Serving particularly the Central States and Export. 


THE WANNER CO. 


714-16 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


ee 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6888 





Printing Machinery + Furniture + Supplies and Outfits + Binding and Folding Box Equipment 























Cast 
et iposine SURFACES 


Our Surfaces are planed perfectly level and smooth. 
They are braced on the under side by ribs running 
both ways of the plate to prevent sagging. 

We carry many standard sizes in stock and can 
make up special sizes on receipt of order. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MEG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 




















ENGRAVING 
PEACHINERY 


ROYLE! 


Routing Machines 
Bevelers and Lining Bevelers 
Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills 
Type-high Planer 
Trimmer—Micro-Edger 
Engravers’ Ruling Machines 
Ellipsograph 
Cutters and Accessories 





Descriptive 
matter and 
prices upon 
request 


JOHN ROYLE @& SONS | 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 








L 
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DOES MORE—COSTS LESS 


The New 
Multiform 


66 Do-More 99 
Saw - Trim - Planer 
10-in-one 
Quick-as-a-flash 
Nothing like it 
Built for you in 
Kalamazoo by 


’ J. A. Richards 


The Saw Maker 


Showing 
Quick 
Change 
Levers 


Planing 
, Routing 
Position 











Correct Keyboard | 


y 


Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





PRICE 


60c 




















COLORED COATED BOOK PAPERS 


RAINBOW 


25 x 38 — 60 and 80 
28 x 42 — 74 and 99 
32 x 44 — 89 and 119 
35 x 45 — 99 and 133 


Blue, Primrose, Canary, Rose, 
Gray, India, Green, Brown 
and Goldenrod 


CHICAGO 


The Cover House Since 1896 
James White Paper Co. 


219 WEST MONROE STREET 


SEMI DULL COATED 
25 x 38—80 and 3§ X45— 133 
Gray, White, Tan, Green, India, 
Blue and Ivory 
28 x 42 —99 and 32 x 44—119 
White, Tan, Green and India 
25 x 38—70 and 3§ x 45— 116 
White and India 


Telephone Randolph 8260 


LARGE STOCKS OF ALL THESE ITEMS CARRIED IN CHICAGO 
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READ 
NK MIXERS 


have proved very suc- 
cessful wherever installed 
We 


ONE USER SAYS: 

**We know it is going to be one 
of the most useful pieces of press- 
room equipment in our plant.” 


ANOTHER SAYS: 

"It does a very thorough job in 
a very few minutes.” 
STILL ANOTHER SAYS: 


“It has given us ink of much 
more uniformity than was ever pos- 
sible heretofore.” 


Write for full particulars 


THIS 


IS THE CHECK PAPER 


THAT HAS 


SET A STANDARD 








It is hard to discuss the merits of various 
check papers without referring again and 
again to La Monte National Safety Paper 
—because it’s the standard by which 
other papers are judged. 

Your bank customers know this—and 
so do their depositors. When you sell 
La Monte National Safety Paper checks 
to a bank, you’ve sold the limit of satis- 
faction. Satisfaction to the bank, because 
they know their checks will represent 
their house with credit and dignity. It’s 
satisfaction for the bank’s depositors be- 
cause they appreciate the rich and digni- 
fied appearance of this handsome paper. 

To you ils even more satisfactory— 
because it handles perfectly and makes a 
lithographing job to be envied. No pick- 
ing, linting or snowing. And how superbly 
it takes offset! 

Why not recommend the paper that 
IS the standard—when there’s a good cus- 
tomer’s business to be held. Geo. La Monte 
& Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


The wavy lines instantly identify La 
Monte National Safety Paper—the stand- 
ard of check papers. 


a 
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Good printers throughout the U. S. 


‘Aaighiipg Qu} ABEGey Gotoncn 


are making sure profits every month Sales Books 

selling this specialty line. The sampie 

outfit is compact, attractive, complete, ijolding, 
and the price list simple and clear. 
It gets orders for you at competing Ss° 
prices and makes you a good profit. . 
Enables you to hold all a printing Pe Nationally 
business of your customers. These 
lines are easily handled and complete 


by 
your present lines of printing. Attrac- Responsible 
THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY tive sales plan with liberal discounts. & t a t i re) ners 
¢ Vermontville, Michigan, U.S. A. 22 and Printers 
<4 


PDIP owyywyyyyywywwows Adams Brothers Co. 7 
Write fov Pian 


This Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold Italic type is cast 
from the designs of the L inotype Company, and has 
the long descenders so much desired in modern printing. 


‘( Bodoni Bold Bodoni Bold Italic Bodoni Bold Cond. 
¢ 10 pt. 20A, 50a, $3. 90 10 pt. 20A, 50a, $3.90 18 pt. 15A, 30a, $4.20 
12 pt. 20/ 7 a, 4. 12 pt. 20A,50a, 4.87 24 pt. 10A, 20a, 4.95 
¢ 14 pt. 20A,50a, 5.53 14 pt. 20A,50a, 5.53 30pt. 8A, 16a, 6.37 
18 pt. 1I5A, 30a, 5.25 18 pt. 15A,30a, 5.35 Three sizes, $15.00 
¢ 24 pt. ,20a, 5.8 24 pt 10A,20a, 6.05 PRR DR ect 
30 pt. 6a, 6.50 30 pt. 8A,16a, 7.70 noted, one shipment $78.00 
¢ 36 pt. a, ms Complete Series, $31.00 All prices cash f.0.b.foundry 


Italic Lingtares, All previous advertised spe- 
ng series, 5, $35. 00 all sizes, $1.0 cials ready for shipment 


Wrenner anne 





Topeka, Kansas 


FRANK B. BERRY + Telephone Algonquin 1620 +» WM. J. MINGLE 


ERRY-MINGLE CO: Inc | BRYOLUMBELIA@) ane 
PRINTING PRODUCTION ENGINEERS SYST F M 


DESIGNERS and — of special esd 
cme tin cee Humidity Control 
printing and publishing plant. ono ° 
a , Paper Conditioning 


SPECIALISTS in selection and sale of machinery 
for increased production. 

CONSULTANTS in construction, design, and plan of RESU LTS GUARANTEED// 
armanquennet: of heltlings: te vet Southworth MachineCompany 
printing and publishing needs. PORTLAND. MAINE . 


Flatiron Building, 175 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street, New York 

















PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON PRESSWORK 


EA.RINGLER CO scalpel 
e e e 
Every Printshop and Pressman should have this valuable book on hand 


to assist in overcoming many of the problems that arise in their every- 

39-41 BARCLAY ST. TO40-42 PARKEL-NEW YORK. day work. Mr. Eugene St. John, the author, a practical printer, is well 

UPTOWN BRANCH-207-217 WEST 25% ST posted to give practical suggestions as found in this book. Chapters 

on Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus Press; Adjustments of Miehle 

DESIGNING »- ENGRAWWWG Presses; Small Cylinder Job Presses; Makeready; Ink and Its Manifold 

Uses; Halftone and Process Work; Platen Presses; Copy, Form and Stock; 

: Some Unforeseen Difficulties; The Printing of Novelties; Composition 

we ELECTROTYRING ww Rollers, Detergents, Etc. Bound with flexible cover, in a convenient size, 

‘ gold-stamped and contains over two hundred pages. Price, $3.00 postpaid. 
WOOD &X WAX ENGRAVING 

THE INLAND PRINTER ~ Book Dept. 


EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING 
PLATES ANDROLLS 2B 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


4a 4 4 4 ty fy fy fe fe fm 
Because bs / ee er es Se ey 
HAIR-LINE ACCURACY 
NO SPOILAGE 
SIMP If I \ — EASE OF OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW UPKEEP 
Distributed Only by Our Own Branches in 18 Principal Cities GoOoyywwwt,w+?wt}wy? 























615 Chestnut Street 


without Obligation RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM  ‘humavetenia 
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MILLS AT 

DALTON, MASS. THERE IS A 

NATIONALLY | . ine 3 8 » vo cs os : WESTON PAPER 
> Sn oe oe WE: P<, FOR ANY USE THAT 


DISTRIBUTED 
DESERVES THE BEST 





; Peed Me came ae 
* : ce 


BYRON WESTON 






















BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
IS USED WHERE ONLY THE BEST WILL SERVE 





WAVERLY LEDGER IS USED WHERE 
QUALITY AND COST ARE A FACTOR 





CENTENNIAL LEDGER !s USED WHERE 
A GENERAL UTILITY PAPER IS REQUIRED 





FLEXO LEDGER IS USED WHERE A 


FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF SHEET IS DESIRED 





TYPACOUNT LEDGER Is USED IN QUALITY 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING PURPOSES 





WESTON’S POSTING LEDGER 1s USED 
WHERE ECONOMICAL SERVICE IS REQUIRED 








DEFIANCE BOND Is USED WHERE A 
QUALITY BONDor HIGHEST CHARACTER COUNTS 








Specify. x 


DerF1aNnce Bonp 

for stationery, 
stock and bond cer- 
tificates, insurance 

policies, contracts, trust 
deeds or any of the hundred 
and one uses to which a fine 
Bond Paper is put in the busi- 
ness world. It has an ideal sur- 
face for all forms of printing, die 
stamping, lithographing or engraving. 


™* 
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MITERS by POWER 


ARE PERFECT. 
No Daylight Corners 





nook a 


BINDING 


The Binding need not be expensive to 
make the book attractive and serviceable. 

Ability to produce attractive and 
long lived bindings with economy 
accounts ina measure for our hundreds 
of associations of years standing. 

Consultation invited. Estimates sup- 
plied promptly. 

Daily Capacity, 45,000 Case Bound 
Books. 

Catalogs and Trade Literature; Fiction 

or General Publications; School Books; 

Trade Work; Cloth, Paper, Imitation 


Leather, Leather and Super Finished 
Bindings— Embossing— Edge Gilding. 


Amsco 
Power 
Mitering 


GALLEYS MJ BRASS RULE 





Manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Co. 
126 Centre Street New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





CHASES 





Brock & RANKIN | Follow the AMSCO Line 


INCORPORATED 
619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, III. 
Established 1892 


BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 


times we have bargains in the following lines: 








SHYSWNWIdL MYS—SMVS 


FOR GREATER ACCURACY 








COMPOSITION 


and PRESSWORK 


By ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD 


Formerly Division Head, 
Boston Trade School 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
sides. the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds— White and Colors. Manila— Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 
& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 
etc., in White and Colors. Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover— Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 West Ontario St. Chicago, III. 


Phone: Superior 7252 
Two Branch Offices: . 

209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 f I ‘HIS BOOK explains in a clear way many of the im- 

portant steps involved in the teaching of printing. 

It will give you a complete presentation of elementary 


SUITABLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AS A 
TEXT BOOK -- 


Size 6x9 
144 pages 


Fully Illustrated 
Cloth Bound 








PITTSBURGH, PA 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 








BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 

423 W. Ontario St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 
every month. 
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composition with illustrations, text matter and shop practice 
work. Job composition, related work, machine com- 
position, job and cylinder presswork, also, a four-year 
course of study. 


PRICE, $2.00, POSTPAID 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


330 So. Wells Street : - Chicago, Illinois 
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CYLINDER PRESSES 

2—3/0two-color Miehles, 45x62 bed, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders 
and extension deliveries. 

1—7/0 Miehle, 51x74 bed. 

2—5/0 Miehles, 16x65 bed. 

4—4/0 Miehles, 46x62 bed, two 
with Rouse lifts and extension 
deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles,. 43x56 bed, one 
with Cross feeder and exten- 
sion delivery. 

1—No. 10 Babcock, 42x55 bed. 

3—No. 1 Miehles, 39x53 bed. 

4—No. 2 Miehles, 35x50 bed, one 
with feeder. 


2—No. 3 Miehles, 33x46 bed. 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 





Dependable (:r::] Machines 


Rebuilt to give the same satisfaction as new. We offer the 
following, at attractive prices, for immediate delivery: 


1—G. I. Premier, 33x45 bed. 

2—No. 4/3R Miehles, 29x41 bed, one 
with Dexter suction pile feeder. 

I1—No. 4/3R Miehle Automatic 
Unit, swing away feeder; very 
new. 


6—Pony Miehles, 26x34 bed. 


CUTTERS 


1—57-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
automatic clamp. 

1—44-inch Seybold Power Cutter, 
automatic clamp. 

1—34-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp. 

1—30-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp. 


Some machines to offer direct from floor where operating. ... Our Guarantee gives the 
purchaser 100% protection on any installation. A nation wide service organization! 


Our Stock Is Continually Changing. Write Us Your Requirements 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone Harrison 5643 











JOB PRESSES 

2— Style *“*B”’ Kelly presses with 
extension deliveries. 

2— Miller Units, 10x15. 

2— 12x18 Craftsman Units. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

Stitchers. 

Berry Multiple Spindle Drill. 

Berry Lift. 

Bunn Tying Machine. 

Monotype Casters and Keyboards. 

Blatchford Cylinder Bases, approx- 
imately 48x50. 

Bronzers. 

Job Time Recording Clocks. 

International Time Recording 
System. 
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Boston Office 
420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 














= WALETONE & ZINC ELECTROTYPE 
= AEGISTER CLAMP REGISTER CLAMP 





SLaCTROTYPE 
ANGLE CLAMP 


HIGH @ASE 




















BASE AND CLAMPS READY FOR PLATE 





SHOWING VARIOUS PARTS OF THE NEW 
Levison Metal Basesand Clamps 


( Patents Pending ) 
Low Base for use with 11-point electro- |The made-up Base shown above illustrates 


types and stereotypes .766 high. 


High Base for 16-gauge half-tones and 
zinc etchings .855 high. 


various sections with lock-lead inserted 
between the sections of base and the 
clamps ready to fit into groove of base. 
When plate is on base the side and down- 


Low Bases or High Bases may be made in ward pressure of clamps holds the plate 
any height desired on special order at the _ firmly. 


same price. 


Half-Tone and zinc register clamps, elec- 


The lock-lead binds the sections together _trotype and stereotype clamps, and angle 


as though one solid base. 


clamps are all shown above. 


This wonder base does away with wood mounts on all electrotypes, stereotypes, half- 
tones, and zinc etchings. It insures precision impressions from a type high form and 


does things not possible before. 


Manufactured by 


LEVISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


1§40 California Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 
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For Sale by Printing Supply Houses. Carried in 
Stock by the Following Dealers: 


Atlee Gas 4 « 4 4% 0 J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
Baltimore, Mdy. -.« «.0.¢ « . C. Niner Co. 
Boston, Samuel Stephens & Wickersham Quoin Co. 
Bu@elo, New. « « ss te Charnock Machine Co. 


Chicago, Ill. . . Advance Printers Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . Becker Printing Specialties 
Chicago, Ill. . . Latham Automatic Register Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . Printers Precision Equipment Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . . . Turner Type Founders Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . Turner Type Founders Co. 
Des Moines, lowa . Des Moines Printers Exchange 
Detroit, Mich. . . . Turner Type Founders Co. 


Houston, Texas. . . ... Heavin & Granum 
Kansas City, Mo. . Kansas City Printers Exchange 
Montreal, Canada. .... . eo. M. Stewart 


New Orleans, La. . . . 
New York, N.Y. . American Type Founders Co. 
New York, N. Y. - « « A.P.D. Sales Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. . . « e« « Conmee & Sinnigen 
New York, N. Y. « « « Damon Type Founders 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . Damon Type Founders 
Portland, Oregon . American Type Founders Co. 
Richmond, Va. . . . Pelouze Printers Supply Co. 
Saint Paul, Minn. . .. . Perfection Type, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . Western Newspaper Union 
San Francisco, Calif., American Type Founders Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. . . . . Norman F. Hall Co. 
Spokane, Wash. . Spokane Electro. & Stereo. Co. 
Toronto,Canada ......- Miller & Richard 
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512. SHERMAN STREET | 
CHICAGO 


ART 1 


STS 


ENGRAVER:S 
ELECTROT YPERS 
NICKLETYPERS 


MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





Blanks—Coated one and 
two sides. 
Blotting. 


Bonds—White and Colors. 
Book Papers—Enamel, M. 


F.,S. & S. C., Eng. Fin., 


Eggshell, etc., in White 


and Colors. 
Box Boards. 


Bristols—Index and Satin. 


Card Boards. 


BARGAINS 
IN PAPER 


Check Book Cover. 
Cover— Embossing. 
Folding Enamel. 
Litho Label. 
Mimeograph. 
Offset Papers. 
Post Card— Coated 
and Uncoated. 
Railroad Board. 
Tough Check. 


Second Sheets. 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots of every kind 
and description 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER Co. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Six Branch Warehouses: 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 
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SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 
every month. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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STAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18tH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line, through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 














Prenress 
BLACK 


ena all, itis the ink that prints 
£% the job! 

A tacky, uneven, slow flowing 
ink wastes your pressman’s time 
and damages your reputation. 

Avoid this, by using black inks 
made with Peerless. 

Your inkmaker probably uses 
Peerless now. You might ask him, 
to be sure. He’ll be glad of the in- 
terest you show in his efforts to 
give you tbe best of inks. 


THE 


PEERLESS CARBON 
BLACK CO. 


PETTSRBONRGH PA. 
‘i Sele Selling Agents 
BINNEY OSMITH CO. 
S0 8SR” SPREE, 
NEW WORK Crry 
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ROGRESS... 
Our thoughts and energies are centered constructively —we are builders — 
that’s our vocation and we never quit trying to build better printing presses 


according to all systems. We do not permit extraneous affairs or side issues 
to divert us from the main issue of building printing presses of quality for 
economical production. 
Over twenty-six years of press experience has caused us to add 78,525 square 
feet to the initial floor space until with the recent additions we total 108,525 
square feet. The skilled craftsmen which have been the basis of our success, 
and many of them sharing in these years of experience, have also increased in 
proportion. Through our combined efforts over ONE THOUSAND machines 
have been produced. 
With due modesty we announce to our long list of successful designs — 
—— MULTICOLOR ROTARY WEB OFFSET PRESSES. 
products 


‘e kelp the MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


purchaser” 944 Dorchester Avenue Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





A PRODUCTION WIRE STITCHER THAT HAS SOLVED THE OUT- 
PUT PROBLEMS OF MANY PRINTING AND BINDING CONCERNS 


The BOSTON 
Wire Stitcher No. 2 


Operator conveniences and the simple, single regulating feature convert waiting 

and lost adjusting time into productive hours + Larger output is assured + Quality 

of stitching unrivalled + Capacity two sheets to % inch + Maximum speed 250 

stitches per minute + Flat and saddle table + Single adjustment for working parts. 

— cg py: ng Friction clutch + Four surface cutters ¢ Overhead belt or electric motor drive. 
Wire used 30 to 25 round « Floor space 26x23 inches. 


AMERIC A N TYPE Special heads for No. 21 round wire furnished to order. 
Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, E 
all selling houses; in Mexico, Central and South America by 


NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE CO.,; in Canada by SEARS 


COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg = GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
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Rebuilt and Guaranteed it’s time 
“Machinery you tried 
eee the Best 








56” Miehle, spiral gears 28” Whitlock High-Speed 
(Cross feeder) Pony 
53” Miehle, spiral gears Kelly Press, Style B 
50” Miehle, spiral gears Miehle Vertical p AD 1p) | N G 
41” Miehle, 4-roller Model B Cleveland Feeder, 
44” Miehle, 2-roller latest pile type 

(Cross Feeder) 44” Seybold Oswego Auto- e 
40” Miehle, 2-roller matic Cutter 
34” Miehle Pony (Cross 44”, 40”, 32” Seybold Auto- 

Feeder) matic Cutters, brand new 
34” Miehle Pony, rear Dexter Folders and Feeders Yes, sir, there is a best padding glue, 

delivery 38” and 44” Hickok Rulers, 
55” Babcock Optimus 3-beam, automatic, with as well as a best pipe, watch or foun- 
43” Babcock Optimus feeders and motors : 
42” Whitlock, 4-roller Hickok Paging Machine, tain pen. What makes R.R.B. the 
40” Whitlock, 2-roller latest style, with motor best padding glue is its strength and 
Every machine is completely rere and ee flexibility —the sheets are held firmly 
ship, material, construction and finish warranted first : 
class in all particulars, and when in competent hands together, yet they come away easily 
capable of the same service as when new. and with a clean edge. Here’s a tip 

If you do not see listed the machine you want, to th ee: try R. R. B. 


write for our complete list 


Dodson Printers Supply Company 
75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. ROBERT R ~ BURR AGE 


Established More Than Forty-five Years as the Leading Southern 
Beaker i in New and Rebuilt Machinery for Printers, Publishers, 1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 
Bookbinders, Box Makers and Related Trades 


_ MODERN 
mam TYPE DISPLAY 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 
ance; Contour. 

A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 
at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 


Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably, You need both of these books! 


cAddress Orders to: 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 
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Peerless Bindery Machinery 


COMPLETES YOUR BINDERY 








| " The oder is ~ Sn a of the 
To Lar Print Shop. It is the place where the printed 
ifr ae al ys ™ job is finally completed for the customer. 


The customer judges your work on the com- 
pleted job, not just the presswork or typog- 
raphy. The cost sheet gives the cost of the 
completed job. 


A job spoiled in the bindery costs more than 
one spoiled in the pressroom. 





For these reasons high-grade efficient Bind- 
ery equipment as symbolized by Peerless 


ThePeerless Punching Ma- high-speed presses are to the pressroom. 
chine has every feature 
found in any Punching 
Machine—Plus: 

Double bearings for each side 
of the head. 

Individual lock-up for each 
punch head. No screw drivers or 
wrenches required. 

All-steel rust-proof table. 

Table gauge with eccentric 
adjustment for squaring stock. 
The gauge can also be moved 
forward for handling narrow 
strips or cards. 


Ask for complete in- 
formation regarding this 
machine that will do 
punching and tab cutting 
in a more efficient way. 





Hole Perforating machine 
on which the die plate | 
will not wear out. 

















Butwecan and dobuild 
a machine on which this 
all-important part can be 
easily replaced at a low 
cost, in your plant. The 
main features of the Peer- 
less are— 

Double bearings for each side 
of the head. 

An interchangeable die unit 
that can be installed at any time 
without the aid of a machinist 
or without sending any part to 
Rotary Perforating Machinery the factory. 





That the general trend in perforating is back to the slot-hole type of perforation is 
demonstrated by the increasing demand for the Universal Peerless Rotary Perforator. 
The principal reason for the increased popularity of this machine can be found in the me- 
chanical improvements of the machine during the past few years which have made possible— 
Perfect, clean-cut perforating at a guaranteed up-keep cost lower than that of a foot power perforator. 
Perforating before printing on automatic presses. This is accomplished by feeding single sheets 
through the machine. The work comes through smooth and flat. Production five to six reams per hour. 
To perforate three to four sheets at one time, thereby getting a production of ten to twelve 
reams per hour. 
To perforate accurately. Used extensively where it is necessary to fold on the line of perforation. 
To adjust the depth of the perforation to cut out more or less stock depending on the weight 


and grade of paper to be perforated. | 


And this machine can be bought at a price no higher 
than that of an ordinary round hole perforator. 


NYGREN-DAHLY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
218-230 North Jefferson Street + + Chicago, Illinois 

















__—_—_—— 


Machinery is as necessary to the bindery as ‘ 
YH ia my WecannotbuildaRound | 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 






















mie] NGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
W| ‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe 6062 








PRESSES for Lithographers, Printers, 


Tell us your voqulveaents Folding Box Manufacturers, 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Morocco —Gay Head—Ravenna—Indian Head 
Write for Sample Book of either one or all 
KAMARGO MILLS 


Watertown, N. Y. 


Knowlton Brothers Founded 1808 








Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Mon itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 

Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 

Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 








WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


THE WING ALUMINUM 
willincrease the efficienc. 
MAILER of your mailing room ' 


Let us tell you more about the label 
pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 



















ALL IN ONE OPERATION 


With this machine ruling is no more an art—it can be done by 
anyone. An indispensable machine for every printer or book- 
binder. Large stock of machines and parts. Call for demonstration. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114-116 E. 13th St., N. Y¥. City 


OMA>MAQ Umma” 





BHC BMADAO NAM 








ined : n! 
ae in Book Form: 






Wiggins Blank-Scored Cards are sold cut to 
standard sizes, and ready for printing. 
Patent Lever Binder Cases hold tabs of 15 or 
more cards, and require no binding or stitch- 
ing. Each card is removed from the tab in 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 


200 Cards, Business Size - $1 
2 Lever Binder Cases 


ae wih pee ee i ee 
This type of card is preferred by firms and 2,500 Cards, 4 Size - $10 


individuals who insist on the best. Write us 
for a sample assortment NOW —and prove it. 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


1S Lever Binder Cases 








INTRODUCING THE “SMALL REINHARDT" 








Biviaual Professions, 
Wi, 






























THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





















THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A complete and practical treatise on the care and operation of 
the linotype for the novice as well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, Editor 
Machine Composition Department The Inland Printer and 
instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ~ Book Dept. 
330 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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CAN YoU AFFORD TO DIS- 
REGARD SUCH TESTIMONY? 


Just consider these remarks of users of the Mohr Lino-Saw. These gentlemen are 
automatically sawing off the waste ends of their ad and job slugs and they find 
it saves time, labor and money. Why not look into it as a money-maker for you. 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS of such letters, but these convey the idea: 


Albion Evening Recorder, Albion, Mich.— 

“Thus far your saw has proven up every state- 
ment you make, both in your advertising and 
your personal solicitation. ... We are well 
pleased, to say the least. Your installer was 
very thorough in every respect.” 


The Chronicle & News, Alientown, Pa.— 

“We have been more than satisfied with this 
outfit since the day it was installed. The fact 
that we have ordered a second saw is good 
proof that we are well pleased with the first 
one. 


The Enquirer & News, Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“Am firmly convinced that with but one lino- 
type the Mohr Lino-Saw would more than pay 
for itself in but a very short period of time. 
We wouldn’t think of being without the Lino- 
Saw any more than we would think of trying 

to operate an ad machine without metal.” 


The Palladium Publishing Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.— 

“We have used your Lino-Saw for the past two 
years. In our opinion, no newspaper, large or 
small, should be without this equipment. We 
are pleased to recommend this saw to any 
prospect you have.” 

The Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala.— 
; ‘. have always been boosters for the Mohr 
aw. 


Ed. J. Nickerson, 712 Federal St., Chicago— 
“We think it a conservative statement to say 
that our two Mohr Lino-Saws effect a saving 
of $4.00 per day in our plant.” 


The Decatur Herald, Decatur, Ill._— 
“There is no doubt that our Mohr Lino-Saw 
equipment is saving much more than its cost 
in our plant.” 


Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, N. J.— 

“We are enclosing herewith check for payment 
of Mohr Lino-Saw which has been in use for 
about two weeks. It’s a very efficient piece of 
composing room equipment. We want also to 
order another one to be placed on a Model 9 
Linotype as soon as this can be done. Trusting 
you will give this your immediate attention.” 

Mr. H. H. GETCHELL, Janesville, Wis.— 

“T feel that I am doing any printer a favor who 
is attempting to do job work on a linotype by 
recommending the Mohr Lino-Saw.” 


Brewster Printing Company, Joliet, Ill.— 

“We do not know how we could get along with- 
out this machine, and recommend it to anyone 
who wants to operate their composing room 
most efficiently.” 


The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
“The slugs require no sawing after they leave 
the linotype machines and the work of sawing 
slugs at the floor saws is eliminated.” 


The Moline Daily Dispatch, Moline, ill.— 
“The Mohr Lino-Saw is one of the most efficient 
labor-saving inventions that we have in our 
plant. It saws the slugs automatically and 
saves all the time that otherwise would be 
spent at the floor saws.” 


Muscatine Journal, Muscatine, Iowa— 

“I consider the Mohr Saw indispensable for ad 
composition. It has done more to reduce our 
page cost than any other invention installed in 
our plant in recent years.” 


F’. Hochstadt & Company, 108 Fulton St., 
New York City— 

“We have waited for this occasion to say a few 
words in regard to your machines—we like 
them and have found them very suitable to our 
class of work. We have never regretted install- 
ing them. After using them for over a year, 
we are sure we could not do without them.” 


Niles Daily Star, Niles, Mich.— 

“At present the saw actually saves me at least 
one hour (man hour) per day and gives prac- 
tically no trouble. The upkeep cost has been 
negligible, in fact I would be seriously incon- 
ae should I be compelled to do with- 
out it. 


The Owosso Argus-Press, Owosso, Mich.— 
“Our machinist says ‘the saw has given even 
better service than was promised.’ ” 


The News-Telegraph, Sharon, Pa.— 

“It might be of interest to you to know that our 
operators were rather skeptical concerning the 
saving your saw would effect, but they have 
been won over and are now convinced they are 
a good thing for any shop to install.” 

Utica Observer-Dispatch, Utica, New York— 

“The automatic saws paid for themselves in a 
very short time and we feel today that we 
could not afford to be without them.” 


Write for full information at once 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


609-613 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKS for the PRINTER’S LIBRARY 








COMPOSING ROOM and TYPOGRAPHY 





PRESSWORK 





The 
Art of Spacing | ‘By Samuel A. Bartels 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white space in typography. 
Contents: Title Pages; Straight Matter; Initial Letters; Book 
Margins ; Border Margins ; Advertisements ; Ornaments. Size, 54 
by 754 ; 110 pages, handsomely bound in blue, gold stamped, substan- 
tial board cover. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Coolman’s 
Rapid Type Calculators 


Separate calculator for"Monotype and Linotype. Designed to sim- 
plify the method of fitting copy so that either the copy writer or 
printer can rapidly determine the space copy will occupy when set 
in type. Twenty-five faces most commonly used, such as Benedictine, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Cloister, Garamond, Kenntonian, etc., are listed in 
sizes from 5 point to 21 point. Price: $3.50 for the set—$2.00 each 
if purchased separately, postpaid, 


Design and 
Color in Printing day F. J. Trezise 


Contents: Appropriate Type-Faces; Association of Type-Faces ; 
Simplicity in Design ; Proportion ; Tone Harmony ; Shape Harmony ; 
Typographical Designing ; The Science of Color; Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary Colors; The Color-Wheel; Complementary Harmony ; 
Harmonies of Shades and Tints; Arrangement of Colors. 83 pages; 
size, 6 by 9; paper. Price, $1.25; postage, 5 cents extra. 


Type Lore | ‘By J. L. Frazier 


This book contemplates the practical, esthetic and historical phases 
of typography in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. 
It explains where and how to use the various popular type faces. 
Contents: Chapter 1—Types in General; Chapter 2—Sans Serif; 
Chapter 38—The Gothies; Chapter 4—Cloister Old Style; Chapter 
5—Garamond; Chapter 6—Caslon; Chapter 7—Baskerville; Chap- 
ter 8—Bodoni; Chapter 9—Scotch "Roman ; Chapter 10—Bookman ; : 
Chapter 11—The Century Types ; Chapter 12—Cheltenham ; Chap- 
ter 13—Kennerley; Chapter 14 ” Goudy Old Style; Chapter 15— 
Miscellaneous Fonts. Illustrated; 114 pages; size, 7% by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price, $4.75 ; postage, 25 cents extra. 


Modern 
Type Display | By J. L. Frazier 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific writings on 
type compositions, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete course in 
typography. Contents: Fundamentals of Display; Contrast; Sub- 
ordination and Emphasis ; White Space and Margins ; Type Styles in 
Display ; Capitals, Lower Case and Italics ; Interpretative Display— 
a Summary ; Rules in Type Display ; Shape Harmony; Tone Har- 
mony and Contrast ; Decorative Borders ; The Use of Initial Letters ; 
The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Balance; Con- 
tour. More than 200 illustrations and examples of modern typog- 
raphy. Handsomely bound; size, 7 by 10. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


The Type 
and Copy Computer 
A Scientific Method to Figure Copy Needed to Fill Specified Space 


and to Determine Type Sizes Required. Illustrated; 64 pages; size, 
4% by 6; cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


| By Samuel A. Bartels 


The Science 
of Imposition | ‘By John Reed 


A treatise based upon the fundamental principles of modern press- 
room and bindery practices. Contents: Making Margins; Layouts 
for Hand and Machine Folds; Application of Furniture to Imposi- 
tion; Lining Up a Sheet; Saddle and Side Stitched Signatures ; 
Bookbinding Operations; Folding Machines; Paper-Folding Prob- 
lems; Lining Up lIrregularly Mounted Page Heads; Lockup 
“Stunts’’; Operations Employed in Envelope Printing ; Label Print- 
ing; Plate-Mounting Equipment; Lineup Operations; Method of 
Verifying Layouts ; Binding Two-Up From One Set of Pages ; Some 
Modern Machine Folds, The Anderson High Speed Folder, The Dexter 
Folder, The Brown Folder, The Baum Folder, The Chambers Folder, 
The Liberty Folder, The Cleveland Folders. 91 illustrations by the 
author; 132 pages; size, 4% by 614; flexible binding and gold 
stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 








For Sale by the Book ‘Department. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Practical 
Hints on Presswork | By Eugene St. John 


A compilation of suggestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in his everyday work. Con- 
tents: Chapter 1—Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus Press ; Chap- 
ter 2—Adjustments of Miehle Presses; Chapter 3—Small Cylinder 
Job Presses ; Chapter 4—Makeready ; Chapter 5—Ink and Its Mani- 
fold Uses; Chapter 6—Halftone and Process Work; Chapter 7— 
Platen Presses; Chapter 8—Copy, Form and Stock; Chapter 9— 
Some Unforeseen Difficulties ; Chapter 10—The Printing of Novel- 
ties; Chapter 11—- Composition Rollers, Detergents, Ete. Size, 4% 
by 7; 201 pages ; bound in flexible binding. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Concise Manual 
of Platen-Press Work | By F. W. Thomas 


A complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


The Mechanism 
of the Linotype d By John S. Thompson 


(Revised Tenth Edition.) A complete and practical treatise on the 
care and operation of the linotype, for the novice as well as the ex- 
perienced operator. Contents: Keyboard and Magazine ; The Assem- 
bler ; Spaceband Box; Delivery Slide; Friction Clutch ; The Cams; 
The First Elevator Slide; Elevator-Transfer and the Second Eleva- 
tor; Distributor Box and Distributor ; Vise-Automatice Stop and Pot- 
Pump Stop ; Mold Disk and Mold Slide, and Ejector Slide ; The Metal 
Pot ; Automatic Gas Governors ; Making Changes ; Setting Intricate 
Matter and Tabular Work; Oiling and Wiping; Model 9 Machine; 
Measurement of Linotype Matter ; Definitions of Mechanical Terms ; 
List of Adjustments ; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts 
on the Various Models ; Causes for Defective Matrices ; Things You 
Should Not Forget. Illustrated ; 230 pages ; size, 44%4 by 614; flexible 
binding and gold stamped. Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents extra. 





Correct 
Keyboard Fingering 


(Revised Edition.) A pamphlet containing a system of fingering the 
linotype keyboard for the acquirement of speed in operating, with 
diagrams and practice lists. Price, 60 cents. 


Linotype and 
Intertype Speed Book 


A method of learning how to finger a linotype keyboard, also ap- 
plicable to the keyboards of the intertype and linograph, consisting 
of a series of nine short but complete and interesting lessons which 
describe and illustrate how to operate the keyboard by touch system. 
A direct method of learning the fingering so as to attain ease and 
speed. Size 33g by 5; paper. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


| ‘By John S. Thompson 


| ‘By H. J. Pickert 





BOOKBINDING and PAPER RULING 





Bookbinding | By J. J. Pleger 


This compilation is a complete revision, in one volume, of the first 
edition of ‘‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’’ and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. Contents: Foreword to 
Printers ; Binding Definitions ; Paper Operations ; Manifold Work ; 
Sheet Work ; Forwarding Preliminaries ; Forwarding ; Decoration of 
Book Edges; Loose-Leaf Binders ; Punching ; Edge ‘Gilding ; Mar- 
bling ; Care of Books ; Some Inconsistencies in Bookbinding ; Illus- 
trated ; 425 pages ; size, 6 by 8%; cloth. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Paper Ruling | By J. J. Pleger 


Brimful of practical information of the highest value; revised edi- 
tion. Contents: The Pen Ruling Machine; The Disc Ruling Ma- 
chine ; Ruling Machine Accessories ; Ruling Machine Parts ; Setting 
Up Pen Machine; Care of the Machine; Automatic Feeders ; Set- 
ting Pens and Striker; Inks and Their Uses ; Makeready ; Preparing 
Copy ; Ruling Terms ; Proof of Ruling; Ruling of All Kinds; Paper 
Sizes and Weights ; Cost of Ruling, ete. Illustrated; size 6 by 8%; 
138 pages, with numerous ruled inserts. Attractively bound in cloth; 
gold stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


330 S. WELLS 
STREET 


Chicago, III. 











It will soon be cold... 


Your Rollers Shrink 


ORGAN EXPANSION ROLLERS are 

instantly adjustable to roller di- 

ameter ...a simple turning of a nut 

and your rollers make up for the shrink- 

age of cold weather. 9 Simple, easy. 

Save wear and make rollers last longer. 
The adjustment is self locking. 











PRICES PER SET 


8x 12 Set of Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six..$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 144x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Your dealer can tell you and supply you... or write direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company ~*~ 


1719 North Cahuenga Avenue 
Los Angeles - - California 




















Humidification Systems 





Helping to solve bindery problems at 
Cadillac Printing Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
This is only one corner of 
their big plant - completely 
humidified -~ ~ wr ~w 


Send for Booklet No. 927 
“Print Shop Air Conditioning’’ 


Parks -Cramer Company 


972 Main Street ~ Fitchburg, Mass. 
, = — « 








Fits ANY 
Numbering Machine 


for High Speed Work 


This wonderfully simple, ingenious attachment 
will fit your present numbering machines and 
adapt them to safe use on the highest speed 
presses. Its automatic action absolutely prevents 
overthrow of numbering wheels at high speed, 
which causes inaccurate numbering. HOW TO 
ORDER: For any American Numbering Machine, 
simply specify model number. For other makes 
send the numbering machine to us. Quotation 
will be made on receipt of machine—no extra 
charge for fitting or for return postage. 


POSITIVE LOCK PAWL 
ATTACHMENT 


NO SCREWS— 
NO SPRINGS 


Simply lock in form below machine, as 
easily as you would a piece of brass rule. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


on old or worn numbering machines, when a 
guarantee against spoiled work costs only $8.00. 


5-Wheel 6-Wheel 


Model 63 Fac-Simile Impression Model 64 


$900) N° 54321 8] Q00 


AMERICAN 


NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Main Office: 234 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, IIll., London, Eng., Paris, France 





American Products are in stock at all branches 
of American Type Founders Compa ny and at good 
supply houses the world over 
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THE TYPOGRAPHER, 


if artistic,can produce work 
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of quality whether he works 
with hand or machine types. 
But he can express the typo- 
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Linotype. 





C=LINOTYPE) 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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